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Under the rainbo 


The success — and limits — of the King campaign 


by Michael Rezendes 


bout a week ago, Mel King’s rainbow was 

nearly washed away. On a Saturday 

afternoon, thousands of King supporters 
were supposed to march through their neigh- 
borhoods and converge in a rally at City Hall 
Plaza, in front of the building they hope to claim 
on election day. King campaign workers were 
touting the “rainbow celebration” as a substitute 
for a television-advertising campaign, the zenith of 
an election strategy as unorthodox as the candidate 
who would inspire undecided voters in the city to 
join his multi-racial rainbow coalition. But a cold 
rain kept most King supporters home, and the 
crowd, according to newspaper accounts, num- 
bered less than a thousand. 

The following morning, understandably, there 
were no reports of the rainbow’s brilliance. And, 
on a day in which no news would have been a 
blessing — considering the poor turnout for the 
demonstration — bad news was the order of the 
day. But the lead story in the Sunday Globe's 
Metro section did not describe the rally. Instead, it 
presented the results of a new poll the paper had 


commissioned. That poll showed Ray Flynn had 
widened his lead over King. An earlier poll, 
published on October 31, had showed Flynn 
leading King by 11 points. This one indicated that 
the momentum was with the leader — Flynn had 
widened the gap to 17 points. News of King’s 
rainbow celebration was duly buried, alongside a 
report of equal length about the opening of a new 
Flynn campaign office in Mattapan. Thus was a 
supposedly pivotal event in the King campaign for 
mayor implicitly declared a dud. 

To put it mildly, Mel King’s rainbow is tangled 
up in blue. The near rain-out of the rally might not 
be noteworthy in an otherwise successful cam- 
paign. But for King, it was emblematic of two 
weeks of misfortune. All told, these events would 
be enough to try any candidate — even one with a 
better-than-even chance of winning. But for a 
long-shot candidacy like King’s, all the latest 
markers on the campaign trail point downhill. 

It wasn’t always like this. Immediately following 
the October 11 preliminary election, both can- 

Continued on page 8 
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Bellotti’s 
worst 
witness 
The business 
with Barczak 


by Michael Matza 


une of 1982 was a critical 
J month in Governor Edward J. 

King’s struggle for renomina- 
tion. Although he was far behind 
challenger Michael Dukakis in the 
polls, he had begun a resolute 
comeback, spurred at least in part 
by his handlers’ masterful exploi- 
tation of a pseudo-scandal in the 
Dukakis camp. A mischievous Du- 
kakis-campaign volunteer had elec- 
tronically altered a King-campaign 
radio advertisement. The doctored 
audio tape made lewd fun of the 
incumbent governor's sex life with 
his wife, Jody. Worse, though the 
tape never was broadcast, Dukakis 
campaign manager John Sasso 
played it privately for the amuse- 
ment of two Globe reporters on 
June 17. When word of the tape’s 
existence leaked out through a 
third Globe reporter, savvy King- 
campaign operatives inflated the 
embarrassing but essentially irrele- 
vant incident to the status of a 
Nixon-style dirty trick. The sleazy 
little gaffe came to be known in 
print as “the sex-tape scandal,” and 
in conversation as “Tapegate.” 
Channel 5’s Chronicle devoted a 
half-hour show to Tapegate and its 
potential consequences. 

The negative publicity hit Duka- 
kis and his supporters where it hurt 
most — in the candidate’s much- 
vaunted reputation for honor, inte- 
grity, and competent management. 
With just a few weeks to go before 
the September 14 Democratic pri- 
mary, Eddie King’s campaign was 
getting back on track. And prospec- 
tive voters were taking heed. King 
moved up in the privately com- 
missioned polls to the degree that 
Dukakis declined. If the turn- 
around trend continued, predicted 
King-campaign strategists (who 
were confident that it would), a 
come-from-behind King victory 
was still possible. 

The day after the sex tape was 
played for those Globe reporters, a 
scandal of a much greater magni 

Continued on page 6 
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ALTARING THE VOTE 


When it comes to the power of positive thinking, 
Norman Vincent Peale had nothing on the ‘““Yes — We 
Can” movement, a coalition of black church and civic 
groups in Boston. In announcing a “Get the vote out 
community prayer rally” for election eve, the group 
vowed, “Neither broken voting machines, late opening 
of the polls, intimidating city wardens, come rain, snow 
storm, volcanic eruption, or the Rapture, on Tuesday, 
November 15, blacks in Boston will destroy an ‘old 
myth’ and elect the next mayor of the city of Boston.” 


SCARING OFF THE VOTE 


Has the city’s election commission joined the Boston 
Police Department in a calculated campaign to 
intimidate new voters — especially students — from 
participating in this Tuesday’s mayoral election? Or is it 
just rank incompetence at work? Or both? 

Early this month, police spokesman Peter Woloschuck 
told the Boston Globe that a “massive” voter-fraud 
check was underway. As part of this effort, he said, 
police officers would visit the homes of nearly 7000 
voters who hadn't been able to produce proof of their 
addresses when registering. Elections Commissioner 
Michael Joyce, meanwhile, told the Globe he had 
evidence that campaign workers for one candidate (he 
wouldn't say which one) were, to quote the Globe, 
“urging students to register to vote and telling them they 
could do so even if they were registered elsewhere, 
which is against the law.” Last week, election officials 
told the Phoenix they were planning election-day 
challenges to hundreds of voters whose registrations 
contain irregularities. ‘We're putting little notations next 
to the ones we think are hairy,” said Joanne Guisti, 
assistant executive secretary to Joyce. 

All this contributed to a climate amounting almost to 
paranoia, especially among students in the Allston- 
Brighton area who had been recruited in voter drives 
organized by the Mel King camp. “There is a very strong 
prejudice against students in this city,” observed Charles 
Maplethorpe, a King campaign worker who has been 
active in registering students. “Many people would be 
just as happy if [students] didn’t have the right to vote.” 
Maplethorpe worries that the specter of being 
investigated by the police may be enough to frighten 
many students away from the polls this Tuesday. 

In fact, students who have registered in Boston even 
though they still are registered in another city or state 
have not broken the law, Commissioner Joyce’s 
inflammatory remarks notwithstanding. According to 
David Sullivan, the chief legal counsel at the secretary of 
state’s election division, “It is certainly not against the 
law to register wherever you have established a legal 
residence — and you can do that just by moving in.” 
When a voter registers for the first time in Boston, 
Sullivan explained, voting officials automatically send a 
cancelation notice to his former voting place. 

At City Hall, hearings are continuing into the cases of 
some 1495 voters who police have determined do not 
live at the addresses listed on their registration forms. 
But as of last Tuesday, only 49 individuals had actually 
been dropped from the voting lists. A goodly percentage 
of the cases turned out to be the result of nothing more 
than typographical mistakes, reversed names, 
misspellings, poor handwriting, or other clerical errors. 
“There are a lot of errors on our part,” Joanna Guisti 
admitted last week. “We're very busy, and we’re not 
perfect here.” 

Still, it’s a safe bet that voters in the precincts with 
heavy new registrations will be challenged — if not by 
city wardens, then by poll checkers working for King’s 
opponent, Ray Flynn. A campaign worker for Flynn told 


the Phoenix privately last week that Flynn workers were 
planning to challenge ballots ‘‘randomly” in selected 
precincts on Tuesday. Challenged voters who appear on 
the city lists can still vote, but they will do so on paper 
“challenge ballots,” which will actually be contested 
only if the election is close enough to warrant a recount. 

In the meantime, new voters should go to the polls 
equipped with identification that shows an address (a 
driver's license or a utility bill will do) and keep in mind 
section 31 of Chapter 56 of the Massachusetts General 
Laws. It says: ‘Any person challenging a qualified voter 
for the purposes of intimidation, or of ascertaining how 
they are voting, or for any other illegal purpose, is 
subject to a $100 fine.” 


WAR AND TAXES: 


A theology student and a newspaper reporter who 
have been penalized for claiming war-tax deductions on 
their 1982 federal income-tax returns have filed suit 
against the Internal Revenue Service. They argue that 
newly enacted tax regulations under which their returns 
were found to be “frivolous” violate their constitutional 
right to free expression. 

Sharon Welch, a Watertown resident who teaches at 
the Harvard Divinity School, and Larry Goldsmith of 
Cambridge, a reporter for Boston’s Gay Community 
News, were each fined $500 by the IRS for claiming on 
their 1982 1040 forms that as much as 50 percent of the 
taxes they owed (the amount that supports the military) 
should be deducted, and for enclosing letters with their 
tax forms explaining that they were morally opposed to 
their tax dollars’ being used for military purposes. Each 
received a tax refund, but later received a letter from the 
IRS saying their returns were “frivolous,” and that they 
owed an additional $500. Robert Rotenberg, a 
spokesman for the IRS in Massachusetts, said he was not 
aware of these particular cases, but he explained that 
there is language in the Tax Equity and Fiscal 
Responsibility Act of 1982 “designed to collect taxes 
from those who do not report all their income” and that 
the regulations impose ‘an immediate $500 penalty” for 
the filing of a frivolous return. Asked what is meant by 
“frivolous,” Rotenberg said, “Any return that doesn’t 
contain enough information to determine the 
correctness of the tax shown on it.” 

Which is curious, since John Reinstein of the Civil 
Liberties Union of Massachusetts (which has filed the 
suit on behalf of the two tax protesters) stresses that both 
returns contained all the information the law requires. 
Evidence of that, he said, is the very fact that the IRS was 
able to use these forms to determine how large a tax 
refund each was owed. And since both had already paid 
their full 1982 taxes through withholding, he said, it 
should be clear they were not trying to “delay or impede 
tax collection,”” which is what the regulation is 
supposedly intended to prevent. 

Goldsmith said that he was not aware of the 
regulations when he filed his tax form, but that if had 
had been he probably would have done it anyway. 

The Civil Liberties Union issued a joint statement 
from Welch and Goldsmith saying they had been 
penalized “not for denying the government money, but 
for exercising a First Amendment right to symbolic 
expression, a statement against war.” But Rotenberg 
argues that any claim for a non-existent war-tax 
deduction “is exactly what a frivolous return is.” 

“It’s not frivolous,” rejoins Goldsmith. “It was a very 
serious claim.” 


(This week, credit for contributions to “This 
justin ...” goes to Renée Loth, Alan Lupo, and Dave 
O'Brian.) 





MEL KING 
FOR MAYOR 


A PHOENIX ENDORSEMENT 


good a next-door neighbor as anyone could ever 

want. He is also, in many respects, eminently 
qualified to be mayor. His commitment to improving the 
standard of living in the city’s long-ignored 
neighborhoods is unquestioned. In addition, his call for 
racial harmony in recent years, especially since it comes 
from a man who was an anti-busing activist, points the 
way for all citizens of Boston. 

Mel King is an uncommonly decent person, as good a 
next-door neighbor as anyone could ever want. He is 
also, in many respects, eminently qualified to be mayor. 
His commitment to improving the standard of living in 
the city’s long-ignored neighborhoods is unquestioned. 
And if it is encouraging that Ray Flynn has come to 
speak out on the need to end racial animosity in this city, 
he is joining an effort to which Mel King committed 
himself long before the term “forced busing’’ became 
common parlance. It is ironic at best that Flynn has 
earned glowing praise for demonstrating “growth” in 
this area while King’s tireless efforts as a peacemaker 
and bridge-builder, efforts that have taken him to the 
city’s racial flashpoints for so many years, have been 
ignored or taken for granted. 

Back when he was a columnist for the Globe, Alan 
Lupo wrote about a bloody, racially motivated rock fight 
at East Boston’s Maverick housing project. In his column 
of September 15, 1969, he mentioned that Mel King was 
there in the project’s administration offices, trying to 
promote peace and understanding. King said, “There are 
some whites who have problems with blacks, and some 
blacks who have problems with whites. There are 
problems. Don’t try to skirt them. To deny it is to lie to 
yourselves.” 

This view is precisely the one King has articulated 
time and again in his campaign for mayor 14 years later. 
His approach — to confront problems, not to avoid 
them, to speak candidly, not to euphemize — has won 
him a reputation as a militant in the intervening years. 
But it is long past time to understand that his militancy is 
in his commitment. In the midst of a mayoral campaign, 
he must still be called to account for statements that 
even his supporters have reason to question: statements 
that express some sort of solidarity with Fidel Castro and 
Yasir Arafat, because King admires their commitment 
and chooses to ignore their disregard for values he 
himself has spoken for, marched for, and picketed for. 
Those statements are part of the reason he is still called 
“radical” and “militant,” and the reason those are still 
code words for the fear of giving Mel King power. But if 
there is anything Mel King stands for, it is the idea that 
we do not have to be governed by our fears. We can give 
power to our dreams. And we can understand that 
King’s militancy is in the consistency of his views and his 
approach to the problems that face us all. 

In this, he is unmistakably different from Ray Flynn. 
Flynn’‘s campaign has been troubled by embarrassing 
inconsistencies and by striking incongruities. Item: he 
first promised a “regional funding mechanism” for 
Boston’s contribution to the MBTA, then attacked King 
for producing a plan for such a mechanism. Item: Flynn 
supported a referendum question to give neighborhoods 
veto power over development projects, then took a 
position against giving neighborhoods veto power over 
development projects — and then, when confronted 
with the incongruity of these stands, pleaded ignorance 
of the measure he‘d originally supported. 

This kind of thing need not be attacked.as cynicism or 
duplicity; more likely, it reflects a wavering commitment 
on smaller issues and the lack of an articulated set of 
principles that tie the larger ones into a coherent world 
view. An articulated set of principles and a coherent 
world view are precisely what Mel King has — and they 
explain why he has been so consistent, over the course 
of this campaign and over the course of so many 
troubling years. If Flynn's approach is a piecemeal one 
that invites inconsistencies, King’s is one that always 
looks for first causes and for systemic solutions. One day 
in Dorchester, for instance, he was asked what he'd do 
about a particular vacant lot. King thought for a moment 
and then suggested a “fallow property” tax to create a 
disincentive for the unproductive use of land. 

From the time he was a street-corner social worker, 
Mel King’s actions have consistently been based on a 
belief in “self-development.” This focus compels 
attention to job creation, to education, and to the 
availability of decent housing owned or influenced by its 
residents. Ray Flynn, of course, can claim similar 
interests and similar positions. But where we believe 
King would move forward on these issues with the same 
admirable, militant commitment that has characterized 
his career in public and social service, we fear that Flynn 
would continue to lurch and vacillate. 

On matters of human decency, of character, or of 
integrity, who could choose between Ray Flynn and Mel 
King? It is only in the consideration of other qualities — 
the strength of commitment over time, the wisdom that 
comes with experience, the consistency of values — that 
the dramatic differences between the candidates emerge. 
Given these differences, we'd anticipate the 
inauguration of Ray Flynn as Boston’s next mayor with 
hope. But we'd anticipate the inauguration of Mel King 
with enthusiasm. 0 


Q ay Flynn is an uncommonly decent person, as 
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has been looking at birds. I did not think much of 

this at first, and noted, “I look at dogs.”’ This was a 
totally inappropriate response, because looking at dogs 
is apparently one thing, and looking at birds is 
apparently quite something else. 

Looking at birds is called bird-watching, or sometimes 
just birding. People make quite a to-do of this, as people 
are prone to do with just about any activity that gives 
human beings the chance to organize something. 

My neighbor is a case in point. His wife tells me that 
he gets out in the back yard, which happens to be only a 
few yards across the water from Logan Airport, and 
stares through binoculars. Every once in a while, he 
marks down the name and location of some bird he 
thinks he has spotted. So you can see that he’s not just 
looking at birds. He’s searching for them, using high 
technology, and then he’s recording personal details 
about them. 

When she told me these things, I said that I was very 
sorry and that I hoped he’d feel better soon. When she 
said that he was perfectly normal and that he was doing 
something thousands of other people all over the world 
do, I replied not only that I was an ignoramus, and a 
know-nothing to boot, but that I would like to make up 
for my ignorance by reading his bird book. 

I thought it would be fun reading the names and 
locations of birds: “Sunday, 9:05 a.m., Harry, fourth 
branch from the top. Monday, 2:23 p.m., Angela, broken 
wooden gutter, left side of roof.” 

The look on her face indicated that I was still missing 
the point. Apparently, a bird-watcher cannot be satisfied 
with such nomenclature as I suggested and must actually 
name the species of bird. He also must be less parochial 
about locations. For example, he might note, “A green- 
throated voracious whopper sighted in the misty dusk 
[or, I suppose, dusky mist] of Boston Harbor.” 

Frankly, I don’t know why anybody would want to 
a) stare through binoculars, which hurts your eyes; 

b) look for birds, unless they are looking for you; 

and c) once having found them, scribble down their 
identities and personal habits like some CIA spook. This 
particular neighbor is originally from the Bronx or 
Brooklyn or someplace like that, and the way | figure it, 
he is making up for all those childhood years when he 
saw nothing but pigeons. He’s overcompensating, if you 
ask me. 

When I see a guy with binoculars, I generally don’t 
think bird-watcher. If he’s old enough, | infer he could 
be a World War II veteran, now retired from work, 
reliving a night watch on the South Pacific. If he’s not so 
old, maybe he’s a plainclothesman, or a mob lookout 
guy trying to spot a plainclothesman. Or one of those 
guys who spend their evenings leering at women who 
show up in curlers and frumpy bathrobes at the 
windows of their homes. 

Now | know better. Now | am enlightened and will 
think about birds when I spot such guys. For it is clear 
that my neighbor isn’t the only one out there in the wilds 
of greater Boston looking for one bird or another. Bird 
sightings are so important, in fact, that they are even 
reported on in our daily newspapers. 

For example, about the time that I learned of my 
neighbor's new hobby, I read that two indigo buntings 
had been seen in Wilbraham. (I hope I reacted with the 
proper excitement.) The report did not indicate what 
they were seen doing, but they were seen. | don’t know 
much about Wilbraham, but I do know that it is not 
exactly the Combat Zone, so I have to guess that the two 
indigo buntings were not doing anything that would 
shame Mother or, for that matter, the guy with the 
binoculars. 

But I guess the place to be, if you're into this business 
at all, is the Mount Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge. The 
same report that thrilled me with the whereabouts of the 
two indigo buntings included the following sightings at 
the graveyard: a yellow-throated warbler, two orange- 
crowned warblers, a yellow-throated vireo, one bay- 
breasted warbler, the Canada warbler (perhaps down 
here for a Bruins game), a black-throated blue warbler 
(which sounds like a bird with an identity crisis), and the 
ever-popular rose-breasted grosbeak (which I always 
thought was an Austrian mountain chain). 

Well, there are hobbies and there are hobbies. Far be it 
from me to poke fun at the means other folks employ to 
wind down from a day’s tension in urban America. I 
recently overdosed on the purchase of a series of reprints 
of 1952 baseball cards. And should anyone dare to laugh 
at me, I'll get him where he warbles. 

lam bound to note, however, that my hobby is 
preferable to my neighbor's in some ways. I do not have 
to go outside to make a fool of myself; I can dothat in the 
privacy of my own home. I don’t need to wear 
binoculars around my neck; it’s pretty damned hard to 
miss a large baseball-card color picture of Willard 
Mashall. And if I should ever choose to do so, I too could 
mark down the name and location of the objects of my 
search — for example, “Marshall, Willard, right field.” 

But to each his own. Of what use is it to live in 
America if one can’t be decently liberal about such 
things? If my neighbor wants to stand squarely in the 
blast area of the jets roaring to a stop at Logan 
International Airport and look for alternatives to 
pigeons, who am I to gainsay him? 

Especially when you consider the other option, which 
_ seems to be hanging around all day and night in 
cemeteries. The way I figure it, there’ll be plenty of time 
for that later on. 0 


7 t has come to my attention that one of my neighbors 
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LIFE BEFORE 
DEATH, CONT'D. 


In the issues of September 20 through 
October 4, the Phoenix ran a three-part 
article about Robert Austin Sullivan, a 
death-row inmate of the Florida State 
Prison at Starke. Sullivan, who was 
convicted in 1973 of the shotgun slaving 
of Howard Johnson's restaurant manager 
Donald Schmidt, has been under a 
sentence of death tor longer than any 
man alive in America. His co-defendant, 
Reid McLaughlin, pleaded guilty and 
testified against him. McLaughlin served 
eight vears in a Florida prison and now 
lives in Massachusetts. Sullivan, a native 
of Belmont, has spent a decade fighting 
his conviction and sentence through 
exhaustive appeals in state and federal 
courts. At the time of his August 
interview with statt writer Michael 
Matza, Sullivan was planning an appeal 
to the US Supreme Court. 

Two weeks after the final installment 
ot the Sullivan story was published, the 
Supreme Court declined to review his 
conviction. The stay of execution that 
stood between Sullivan and the Florida 


electric chair was lifted. On November 8, 


Florida Governor Robert Graham signed 
a death warrant for Sullivan, and his 
execution is scheduled for November 29. 
Attorneys for Sullivan are now pursuing 
a new stay and further appeals. 

A week before the Supreme Court 
declined to hear his case, Sullivan wrote 
and mailed the following letter. It has 
been edited for space and for conformity 
to Phoenix style; deletions are marked 
with ellipses. 


.. In the critical sense, | was both 
surprised and disappointed the Phoenix 
series lacked better balance and fairness. 
Specifically, |was hopeful the Phoenix 
could have and would have included 
more facts and testimony that supported 
my innocence and/or refuted the state’s 
case Or its witnesses. All of it was readily 
available, too, had someone wanted to 
use it. So that Phoenix readers can more 
fully understand all of the facts, I'd like to 
address most of the ones omitted or 
overlooked, ones that I feel are 
Important. . 

1) Reid McLaughlin, the state’s star 
witness at my trial, failed four of seven 
relevant questions on a polygraph test 
administered before the trial. | have 
always wondered how a prosecutor 
could use a witness who he knew would 
be lying and how the same prosecutor, 
using deliberate trickery, was able to 
have the jury hear McLaughlin say that 
his deal included the taking and passing 
of a polygraph test. Clearly McLaughlin 
did not pass his test, and the jury was left 
with a false impression that he passed it, 
which very provably enhanced his 
credibility in the eyes of the jury. 

2) The Phoenix neglected to mention 
that... two fingerprints of comparison 
value were lifted [from the white 
adhesive tape used to bind the victim’s 
wrists]. In my opinion, this should have 
been a very important piece of state's 
evidence. The lead investigator, Sergeant 
Felton, incredibly testified that he knew 
nothing about them, and the fingerprint 
analyst claimed he did not even make a 
report on his comparison of the prints on 
the tape to all submitted prints (from the 
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victim, McLaughlin, and myself). . . . 
Whose prints are they? 

3) The Phoenix reported that the 
handwriting on signed credit-card slips 
from the victim’s stolen credit cards were 
matched to me. That is not true. There is 
only one report done [analyzing the 
handwriting on the slips, matching] three 
credit-card slips and standard samples of 
handwriting belonging to a Richard 
Sullivan and Robert Sullivan. [That 
report] only lists a match of one credit- 
card slip, and that was to the sample 
from whomever Richard Sullivan was. 

4) The “watch conflict’’.was not clearly 
addressed by the Phoenix. What brand of 
watch did the victim’s widow say her 
husband wore? If she claims it was a 
Waltham (the brand | wore at the time of 
arrest), why did she tell Officer Tauriello 
of the Homestead Police, on April 9, 
1973, that it was a Timex? The victim's 
brother-in-law also said it was a Timex. 

5) The adhesive tape that was found in 
my car, which I kept there for athletic 
purposes, was not matched in any way to 
the tape used to bind the victim's wrists. 
It could have been compared for size, 
thickness, and wéave. If the police could 
not prove a match, then the defense 
should have tested it to refute any 
suggestion that the tape in my car was 
used in the crime. 

6) The tire iron in my car raises more 
questions. The police merely entered it 
into evidence to support McLaughlin’s 
false assertion that | had bludgeoned the 
victim. The police presented no scientific 
proof to support McLaughlin. . .. Neither 
| nor my tire iron was involved in the 
crime; the tire iron from my car should 
have been scientifically tested 
microscopically for hair, skin, etc., then 
tested for blood, then for latent prints (in 
that order). 

7)(With regard to attorneys Ray 
Windsor and Denis Dean, who 
represented Sullivan at earlier stages of 
his case and since have been the subject 
of his claims that he did not receive an 
adequate defense: ] Mr. Windsor 
incorrectly claimed he withdrew from 
my case. However, the record clearly 
reflects that Judge Cowart discharged 
Windsor on my motion. ... No matter 
what a lawyer thinks, he must not 
prejudge. That's not being an advocate. 
How cana lawyer possibly create the 
best defense without interviewing 
witnesses who could have provided an 
alibi, refuted the police and McLaughlin, 
as well as aided the defense in many 
ways?... As of this writing, among the 
witnesses | asked Denis Dean to 
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interview for an alibi, four have now 
provided an alibi for the crime period! 
That certainly was proper trial testimony, 
| dare tosay!... 

8) The Phoenix did not even mention 
that Gilbert Jackson, a prospective 
witness, was murdered in Winthrop just 
before we planned to question him. 
Then, in 1979, David Brill, who was 
actively investigating the Jackson murder 
(among others) died suspiciously of 
cyanide poisoning. Was Brill murdered, 
too? 

9) | wish the Phoenix had stressed 
Howard Johnson’s policy. Yes, | knew 
the procedures of closing the Homestead 
HolJo’s, and therefore | would have 
expected company policy to be followed 
if | planned the crime, which | did not. | 
would not have anticipated in advance, 
as McLaughlin claimed, that employees 
would exit by the back door, that the 
back door would be open or the victim be 
alone. Apparently, that’s exactly what 
happened though. Based upon my 
knowledge of HoJo policies together 
with the known violations . .. which 
only occurred on that night, the only 
possible conclusion is that it was an 
inside set-up. 

10) Why didn’t the Phoenix include the 
conflict over the number of shots? Was it 
four shots [as McLaughlin testified}? I 
feel the best evidence is the autopsy 
report, which clearly states two shots. . . . 

11) It simply is not true that I talked 
about committing a so-called perfect 
crime all the time. | never talked about 
crime to McLaughlin! I did discuss a 
“perfect crime” theme [with another 
witness, but] that conversation occurred 
in 1971 or '72, and its context is 
important. We merely talked about it due 
toa TV program, not intending to carry it 
OUE o: 

The preceding points, | feel, create a 
better balance and correct some points 
the Phoenix incorrectly prints. 

Robert A. Sullivan 
Starke, Florida 


Michael Matza replies: 

As | observed in my account of 
interviewing Sullivan, he 
characteristically makes the case for his 
innocence by a method lawyers call 
“pleading in the alternative.” Essentially, 
that case today requires us to believe: 

— that he was set up by the real 
murderer or murderers of Donald 
Schmidt; 

— that the omissions of scientific 
evidence and the inconsistencies of 
testimony in the prosecution's case point 
to significant areas where exculpatory 
evidence was suppressed, and not to 
matters considered inconsequential in 
the light of a previous confession by 
Sullivan and corroborative testimony by 
a plea-bargaining accomplice; 

— that this accomplice testimony was 
untrue; 

— that Sullivan's own detailed 
confession to police was a tissue of 
deliberately self-incriminating lies, 
motivated by fear, drunkenness, 


exhaustion, braggadocio, desire to shield 


a lover, or some combination thereof; 
and 

— thata better defense would have 
located alibi witnesses and persuaded a 
jury to believe their testimony. 

To counter the evidence against him, 
Sullivan argues that the actions he would 
had to have taken if he were the 
murderer are actions that are simply 
inconsistent with his character, 
intelligence, and knowledge of Howard 
Johnson's policies. 

In this context, it is difficult to respond 
to his points individually and in detail, 
especially where they rely on evidence 
that is unavailable to me (or to anyone 
else, in the case of exhibits that have 
been routinely destroyed). On several 
points, though, I can supply additional 
information. 

Reached by telephone last week, the 
polygraph operator who administered 
Reid McLaughlin’s “lie-detector” test, 
Warren Holmes, confirmed that 
McLaughlin did indeed, in his 
professional judgment, lie in answering 
four of eight (not seven) questions asked 
of him. After consulting what he said 
were the records of the original 
examination, Holmes spelled out which 
questions were answered truthfully: in 
his judgment, McLaughlin was telling 

Continued on page 34 
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ho is the next Arrow Collar Man? ...namely you. 


@ The shirt is Arrow’s Cotton Plus,™ the mostly cotton, 
little care wonder of the 80's. The collar style 
is entirely your choice. We have pin, tab 
and button-down in white or blue solids, white 
spread and white pin in stripes. Sizes 142-17 
in average sleeve lengths. Holiday time is 
close at hond—and this is the place to get 
you through in great style. The collection $21 to $23. 
Men’‘s Dress Shirts, street floor, Boston and all stores 
Initial investment bonus. We are offering a 3 
block initial monogram in black, at no extra 
charge, with the purchase of any Arrow 
Collar Man shirt. 
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Barczak: the center has not held. 


Bellotti’s 
worst 
witness 


by Michael Matza 


Continued from page 1 

tude was beginning to take shape. 
While reporters gossiped about the 
King-radio-ad parody, a Woburn 
flooring contractor and his accountant 
were giving statements to agents 

of the FBI. Their subject: Stanley J. 
Barczak, a functionary in the state 
Revenue Department. By the time the 
informants were through, they’d 
provided authorities with investigative 
leads into Barczak’s activities — leads 
that would give birth to what became 
known as the Great Revenue Scandal of 
1982. Through subsequent police action, 
news leaks, and criminal prosecutions, 
that scandal has been unfolding for 17 
months. For most of that time, Stanley 
Barczak, a target-turned-tattler, has been 
the center of attention. But last month's 
celebrated acquittal of a Revenue 
Department employee has given rise to 
the question, can the center hold? 

* * * 

By now, the facts surrounding the June 
24, 1982, arrest of Barczak, a low-level 
extortionist, are well known through 
extensive coverage in the press. In 
exchange for bribes, the 63-year-old, 
$13,417-a-year taxman assigned to the 
Revenue Department's Lowell office 
peddled tax “relief” to delinquent 
taxpayers. It was garden-variety 


corruption: for an illegal cash payment, 
Barczak promised to lower or wipe out a 
delinquent’s back taxes. Meals tax, sales 
tax, withholding tax, corporate or 
personal income tax, it was all the same 
to him. Just another chance to score. It 
was a sweet scam, and it routinely netted 
him three- and four-figure sums. Until 
April, that is, when the nervy bureaucrat 
tried to shake down the Woburn 
businessman. According to FBI reports 
obtained by the Phoenix, Barczak flashed 
his tax-examiner’s badge and credentials 
and began acting like the mouse that 
roared. He‘d learned that the contractor 
had failed to report some $30,000 in 
personal income in 1977. Now he was 
putting on the squeeze. Although 
shaken, the businessman had the 
presence to refer Barczak to his 
accountant. What followed, according to 
the accountant’s FBI interview, were 
three months of sham “negotiations,” in 
which Barczak evinced little real interest 
in conducting an audit of the contractor's 
books. Then one day he made his pitch. 
He'd “settle” the contractor's tax 
problem for a cool $15,000 — $5000 for 
himself, $5000 to the accountant for 
brokering the deal and acting as a go- 
between with the flooring man, and 
$5000 for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


After some preliminary investigation, 
the federal authorities referred the case 
to state Attorney General Francis X. 
Bellotti a week later. It was in Bellotti’s 
criminal bureau, headed by Assistant 
Attorney General Stephen Delinsky, that 
a plan to “sting” Barczak was put in 
motion. With state policemen in 
plainclothes monitoring the transaction, 
the accountant would make the payoff to 
Barczak — with marked bills, in the 
lobby of the Parker House hotel, on the 
afternoon of June 24. Then Barczak 
would be arrested immediately. 

The plan came off without a hitch. By 
2:30, Barczak was in the custody of the 
AG's state-police unit. 

It’s not hard to imagine the excitement 
that the bust of Barczak must have given 
Bellotti and the staffers in his criminal 
bureau. In recent correspondence 
obtained by the Phoenix, a state trooper 
assigned to the AG's office informed the 
commissioner of public safety last month 
that, in the weeks after Barczac’s arrest, 
prosecutors had been positively drooling 
at the prospect of an expanding 
investigation into the Revenue 
Department. On July 16, 1982, Delinsky 
reportedly told the troopers assigned to 
the AG's office, “Don’t you realize that 
I'll be able to put King behind bars?” And 
even before that, there had been cause 
for rejoicing. To begin with, Bellotti’s 
office had caught a flagrant corrupter 
red-handed, which was a good day’s 
work in itself. Second, the arrest of 
Barczak presented another opportunity 
to investigate and develop criminal cases 
in the perennially suspect Revenue 
Department — an endeavor at which 
Bellotti had been notably unsuccessful in 
1977, when a months-long AG's 
investigation of what was then known as 
the Department of Corporations and 
Taxation had failed to produce a single 
prosecutable case. 

Nor were the embarrassing political 
implications of Barczak’s arrest likely to 
be lost on the wily Bellotti. Barczak, it 
was quickly learned, had organized 
veterans groups for King in 1978, had 
been put to work at the Revenue 
Department during King’s term in office, 
and at the time of his arrest had King 
bumper stickers and campaign literature 
in his briefcase — along with the marked 
bills. Only three or four months earlier, 
Bellotti had sent Barry Locke, King’s 


secretary of transportation, to jail for 
accepting a kickback. Now, it seemed, 
the embattled governor would suffer the 
ignominy of yet another corruption 
scandal. For Bellotti, whose preference 
for Dukakis over King was no secret, the 
arrest of a petty bureaucrat named 
Stanley Barczak was a many-splendored 
thing. 

Better yet, the frightened Barczak was 
apparently talking, offering to help the 
AG snare bigger fish in the Revenue 
Department in exchange for a 
recommendation that he not be sent to 
jail. Within hours after Barczak’s arrest, 
Assistant AG Delinsky was informing 
Revenue Commissioner Joyce Hampers 
that a low-ranking member of her staff 
had been caught in the act of accepting a 
bribe, and that Barczak had implicated a 
higher-up: a 30-year tax-department 
veteran named John Coady, a lifelong 
friend of King’s who was one of seven 
deputy commissioners under Hampers. 
Delinsky left the AG's office earlier this 
year for a private law practice, and First 
Assistant Attorney General Thomas 
Kiley has reportedly advised him not to 
comment on allegations concerning the 
tax probe. In a Phoenix interview, 
however, former Commissioner 
Hampers gave a version of what 
transpired during her briefing in 
Delinsky’s office on the evening of June 
24. “He [Delinsky] said that this sort of 
thing can happen in a large department, 
and that I shouldn't worry too much 
about it, if that’s all it is,” Hampers 
recalled, adding that there was 
something ominous in Delinsky’s tone. 
She pressed him for more details. “Well, 
he’s talking. He said he picked up $5000 
today for Coady,” Hampers said she was 
told. 

With that, it seems, the great revenue 
scandal of 1982 was rolling, gathering 
momentum with each passing day. In the 
following Sunday’s Globe, political 
columnist David Farrell, a longtime 
intimate of Bellotti’s, lambasted King, 
“whose administration has not made 
integrity in government one of its 
primary goals.’” Farrell quoted sources 
“close to the investigation” who said that 
Barczak was “unburdening himself to 
such an extent that he may turn out to be 
‘another Frank Walters,’ ’ a reference to 
the participant-witness who helped put 
Barry Locke behind bars. 





No fewer than 15 stories relating to the 
tax scandal appeared in the Globe over 
the next month. Delinsky and Hampers 
argued bitterly — and publicly — over 
the procedure to be used for turning over 
tax records to investigators. He charged 
her with trying to “cover up, obstruct, 
and whitewash.” She charged him with 
trying to orchestrate a politically 
motivated “witchhunt.” Then came 
baffling allegations by a state trooper 
assigned to guard Barczak to the effect 
that Barczak, equipped with a body wire, 
had secretly taped a coversation with the 
trooper, imploring him to contact King 
“and the big boys” for money and legal 
help. And allegations regarding who 
might be behind two July break-ins at the 
Revenue Department's offices. And 
revelations about Barczak’s background: 
he’d been convicted — and jailed at 
Lewisburg federal penitentiary in the 
‘50s — for extortion, conspiracy, forgery, 
preparing false income-tax returns, and 
parole violations. And, on July 30, 
explosive, front-page news: a body was 
discovered hanging from a rafter in the 
attic of a North Andover home. John 
Coady was dead of an apparent suicide. 
The scandal had become a tragedy. 

The death of his friend lay 
oppressively on the governor and on the 
King campaign. Tapegate was 
yesterday’s story. Now the focus turned 
to the alleged “widespread corruption” 
in the Revenue Department that was 
referred to so frequently in print and on 
the television news. His momentum 
thwarted, King’s comeback suddenly 
stalled. In September, of course, Dukakis 
crushed King in the Democratic primary. 
In November, as governor-elect, Michael 
Dukakis, the once and future chief exec, 
prepared for a smooth transition into the 
corner office. 

That much is politi¢al history. What 
the public didn’t see as clearly was the 
continuing role of Stanley Barczak, who 
remained under round-the-clock state- 
police protection and reported daily to 
the AG's office, like someone who 
worked there. Which, to.a degree, he did, 
allegedly helping investigators interpret 
and gather evidence in an expanding 
probe. 

For weeks, interested parties in the 
Revenue Department and devotees of 
prosecutorial politics waited for the other 
shoe to drop. Then, on December 6, came 
the news: a Middlesex county grand jury 
had indicted Barczak and 19 other 
persons and corporations — including 
Revenue Department employees 
Raymond V. Palmegiano and Francis X. 

_ Harrison — ona variety of corruption 
charges. With that, the great revenue 
scandal of 1982 moved from the front 
pages of the city’s newspapers to the 
docket sheets of the state’s superior 


Bellotti: what's left of his case? 


court. And the burden of proving 
Barczak’s allegations got substantially 
heavier. 

Last March 22 brought another feeding 
frenzy in the press, when Barczak 
pleaded guilty to bribery in connection 
with his Parker House arrest and four 
other corruption schemes. In a packed 
Suffolk courtroom, prosecutor Fred 
Riley, who succeeded Delinsky as chief 
of the criminal bureau, detonated 
another media bombshell. Riley told the 
court that had Coady not killed himself, 
and had Barczak not decided to plead 
guilty, the AG had been prepared to 
prove that more than $100,000 in payoffs 
had been funneled from Barczak to 
Coady. In sensational revelations, it was 
alleged that Barczak had picked up the 
bulk of the money, in a single cash 
payoff, at a swank casino in the 
Bahamas. The great state revenue 
scandal had gone international. Barczak’s 
sentencing was postponed, pending his 
performance as the state’s star witness 
against the others who'd been snared in 
the AG's net. 

And last month, despite the best 
efforts of the AG’s star, the first of the 
scandal cases involving a Revenue 
Department employee other than 
Barczak ended not with a bang but witha 
whimper — Ray Palmegiano’s — when a 
jury found the 54-year-old tax examiner 
not guilty of accepting a bribe. In the 
press coverage of Palmegiano’s acquittal, 
Barczak’s credibility was cast into serious 
doubt. He was never believable, 
suggested some observers of the trial — 
not in post-arrest interrogations, not on 
the witness stand — and the AG was a 
fool, or worse, for standing by him. 

Of course, none of this — Coady’s 
apparent suicide, the outcome of the 
governor's race, Palmegiano’s stunning 
acquittal — could have been clearly 
foreseen in June of ‘82, when the people 
of Massachusetts were first introduced to 
the revenue scandal, and to Stanley J. 
Barczak, the man who helped the AG’s 
office create it. 

Certainly none of this could have been 
on the mind of Ray Palmegiano on the 
evening of June 24, 1982, the day Barczak 
was busted. Palmegiano was on 
vacation, at home with his family in 
Methuen. He was doing a little carpentry 
work. Then his wife called him to the 
phone. 

*” * . 

Stanley Barczak was on the line. What 
Palmegiano didn’t know was that the call 
was also being monitored by 
representatives of the AG. In fact, 
Barczak was calling from a small, 
specially equipped room in the AG's 
office on the 19th floor of the 
McCormack Building on Beacon Hill. It 
was the room that the state-police unit of 


the AG's office used to record 
conversations for use as possible -- - 
evidence. If the Barczak-Palmegiano 
telephone interception was like others 
routinely conducted by the AG, Delinsky 
or Riley or both were at Barczak’s side, 
listening in and quietly suggesting 
fruitful avenues for conversation. A 
transcript made from a tape recording of 
the Barczak-Palmegiano call was offered 
by the defense as an exhibit at 
Palmegiano’s trial. As evidence, it’s 
absolutely illuminating. Although 
portions of the conversation have been 
published, the public has had little 
opportunity to look carefully at what 
Barczak and Palmegiano said to each 
other that night in 1982, or to consider 
the AG's motives for initiating and taping 
the call. Careful analysis raises troubling 
questions about the so-called revenue 
scandal. At the very least, it raises 
questions about the AG's ability to 
produce solid evidence of systemic decay 
in the Revenue Department, decay that 
was alleged in the AG’s public 
statements and in numerous leaks to the 
press. If hard evidence of a wide-ranging 
scandal was lacking, what are we to 
make of the efforts by the AG and his 
subordinates to.convince us of the 
second coming of Teapot Dome? The 
Barczak-Palmegiano tape is rife with 
suggestive answers. 

After the usual salutations and niceties 
of telephone conversation, Barczak got 
down to business. He explained how and 
why he’d been stung by the state police, 
and described the circumstances of his 
Parker House arrest. The two men 
weren't exactly friends, but they worked 
together in the Lowell office, and Barczak 
frequently caught a ride home to Lowell 
in Palmegiano’s car. Now, explained 
Barczak, he needed a bigger favor. “I'm 
in a lot of trouble,” he began. “What the 
hell happened?”, Palmegiano asked. 
Barczak told him. Then Palmegiano 
turned the conversation to the subject of 
legal representation. 

Palmegiano: Get a lawyer. 

Barczak: Get a lawyer, huh? What 
lawyer am I gonna get? 

P: A smart one. 

B: A smart one. 

P: You're going to have . . . you're 
going to have to get somebody from 
Boston. 

B: Somebody from Boston, 

P: Yup. That's what | would suggest. 
You know, there's a lot of them around 
here, but what you need is a criminal 
lawyer. 

B: Aha, a criminal lawyer. 

Then Barczak tried to drop the net, 
insinuating that Palmegiano had gone 
50-50 with him in a $10,000 bribe. 

B: Do you have $5000 left on you? 

P: Me? I haven't got five cents. 


B: You owe me five cents. 

More small talk, and then the 
following exchange. 

P: And who was the other $5000 for, 
somebody else? 

B: Yes, somebody else. 

P: In the department? 

B: Yeah. I gave you $5000. 

P: You did like hell. Don’t start that 
bullshit. That's all I need, Charlie. 

Then more about the need for a 
lawyer, and the first mention of Deputy 
Commissioner John Coady. 

B: Should I get John Coady as a 
lawyer? 

P: Who? 

B: John Coady. 

P: No, he’s no lawyer. You know 
where he is. Come on Stan, huh? 

B: What do you mean I know where 
he is? 

P: You know who he is, or what he is, 
and what he represents. . .. Now the 
thing that you do is you either get a 
lawyer, let him do the talking, or you go 
in to John Coady and you talk, and you 
lay your cards on the table and that’s the 
end of it. Take the consequences. 

Barczak reiterated his hope that 
Palmegiano could somehow assist him. 

B: If you were in a jam and got caught, 
I'd help you out. 

P: | know it. But how can I help you 
out? 

B: I don’t know. That's the reason I’m 
asking you. If 1 knew, I'd tell you, or ask 
you how. 

P: Stan, I’m saying lay your cards on 
the table and lay them to the right 
person. 

B: I wish I knew John Coady better. 
He could probably help me out. He's got 
connections. 

P: Maybe you should give him a call. 

B: I don’t know if he'd talk to me. 

In the end, the AG must have 
concluded that the conversation was not 
of help in attempting to prove criminal 
liability on Palmegiano’s part. The tape 
was not part of the AG’s presentation to 
the December grand jury. And, ona 
motion presented orally, the assistant 
AG who prosecuted Palmegiano tried 
unsuccessfully to prevent it from being 
played for the jury at Palmegiano’s trial. 
Could it be that the great revenue 
scandal of 1982 was never what the AG's 
office wanted it to be? 

Kevin Keating, Palmegiano’s lawyer, 
was one who thought so. It was at his 
request that Judge Robert Mulligan 
allowed the tape to be played for the 
jury. Although observers at the trial 
credited the weakness of Barczak’s 
testimony as being key to Palmegiano’s 
acquittal after a three-day trial, the tape 
clearly helped. Keating highlighted the 
portions in which Palmegiano advised 

Continued on page 30 
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didates were positioned to run 
strong campaigns. Both appeared 
to hold similar positions on the 
issues that had dominated the 
preliminary campaign. And, 
except for the notable fact that 
King is black and Flynn is white, 
they each fit the same general 
description: outsiders in the 
world of Boston politics pledged 
to redistribute power and wealth 
from downtown to the city’s 
neighborhoods. 

The early days of the campaign 
were characterized by cordial 
joint appearances at mayoral for- 
ums across the city, and there 
appeared to be little upward or 
downward movement by either 
candidate. Even the results of the 
initial Globe poll, showing Flynn 
ahead of King by 11 points 
among likely voters, didn’t offer 
conclusive evidence that the 
campaign was getting away from 
King, since the Globe's pollsters 
couldn't contact any of the nearly 
24,000 people who registered to 
vote between the preliminary 
and final elections. Only in the 
last two weeks has the absence of 
a sophisticated, preplanned 
strategy revealed the serious vul- 
nerabilities of the King candidacy 
— vulnerabilities that go beyond 
the fact that King is vying for the 
majority of votes from an elec 
torate that is only about 20 
percent black. 

Perhaps the last of the serious 
setbacks for King came when 
both of the city’s daily news- 
papers backed Flynn. The en- 
dorsements were particularly dis- 
appointing to King’s people be- 
cause the editorials entirely ig- 
nored the King campaign’s prin- 
cipal effort during the previous 
two weeks — a determined if 
strident attempt to reveal, ex- 
plain, and otherwise accentuate 
the many real differences be- 
tween the ideas and commit- 
ments of the candidates. 

During that time, in press 
interviews and mayoral forums, 
King continually elaborated. To 
cite but a few examples of those 
differences: King favors a corpo- 
rate payroll tax in the 79 cities 
and towns that make up the 
MBTA district to relieve Boston of 
its $41 million annual MBTA 


assessment. Flynn opposes such 
a tax. King says the city’s racial 
problems can be corrected only 
after the city’s chief executive 
officer acknowledges the ex- 
istence of racism. Flynn says that, 
once the common. economic 
problems of poor whites and 
poor blacks are solved, racial 
animosity will dissipate on its 
own. King says that he would 
halt the practice of using tax 
breaks to lure job-intensive busi- 
nesses into the city. Flynn says he 
would try to continue it. The King 
campaign’s main target, how- 
ever, was the many inconsisten- 
cies and changes of position in 
the Flynn record. And King per- 
sonally took aim at the Flynn 
record at a press conference on 
the morning of November 7, 
saying it is “riddled with con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies.” 

But it was all for naught. The 
Globe's Flynn endorsement, pub- 
lished the very next morning, 
declared that the candidates’ 
“strengths are similar, as are their 
weaknesses,” an assertion the 
King campaign had _ labored 
diligently to disprove. And a 
front-page report on King’s press 
conference was not the detailed 
examination .of the Flynn record 
King campaign workers had 
hoped for, but merely an account 
of King’s charges, along with 
Flynn’s rebuttals. 

As unfortunate as they 
from King’s perspective, the en- 
dorsements still were not as 
damaging as wounds the King 
campaign has inflicted on itself. 
Foremost among these were the 
ill-considered if misunderstood 
remarks about the late Humberto 
Cardinal Medeiros, made No- 
vember 1 before the American 
Jewish Committee. In these re- 
marks, as nearly every voter in 
this predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic city knows, King seemed to 
suggest that the recently de- 
ceased Medeiros was an anti- 
Semite. King made the statement 
while trying to explain his objec- 
tion to a 1980 pastoral letter from 
the cardinal. The letter, which 
stressed the importance of oppos- 
ing abortions and the candidates 
who support them, was obvious- 
ly intended to encourage voters 

Continued on page 20 
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Making the new council 


Looking for a few good candidates 


by Alan Lupo 


former Kevin White aide 
A was contemplating on 

the usefulness of the Bos- 
ton City Council. He concluded 
that one of its most important 
functions was entertainment, the 
value of which, he argued, 
should never be minimized by 
students and observers of city 
government. 

“When people would show up 
from out of town, and | was too 
busy to see them right away,” he 
recalled, “I'd say, ‘Hey, look, go 
over to the council chambers and 
just watch for 30 minutes.’ And 
they'd answer, ‘Well, gee, we 
don’t know what's going on,’ and 
I'd tell them, ‘It doesn’t matter 
what the issue is. It'll be more 
interesting than sitting here read- 
ing magazines.’ 

“When I was ready, I'd wander 
over there to pick them up, and 
they'd say, ‘I don’t wanna leave. 
This is too much fun.’ The council 
over the years has suffered from a 
number of members who were 
real characters, and because of 
their visibility, they were good 
ink, because the media could 
have a lot of fun with Dapper 
O'Neil, Kitty Craven, Freddy 
Langone, Bill Foley. The council 
became the greatest free show in 
town.” 

Neither he nor any other fair- 
minded observer would conclude 
that showmanship has been the 
council’s only function, that it has 
made no other contribution. But 
for a variety of reasons, the city 
council-as-theater has been what 
generations of Bostonians have 
been treated to. This was true 
when the council consisted of 22 
members elected by wards, and it 
has been so for much of the last 
30 years with a council of nine 
members elected at large. 

Boston has experimented with 
an assortment of legislative bod- 
ies, and each time a new system 
has been created, there has been 
much talk of reform and of 
constructive change. This season, 
as voters prepare to elect a totally 
new sort of council, with only 
four members elected at large 
and with nine elected from newly 
created districts (clusters of 
neighborhoods), the usually 
cynical are again giving vent to 
cautious optimism. 

“There’s no magic in district 
legislatures versus at-large legis- 
latures,” that former White aide 
said, “but sometimes it’s impor- 
tant to change something just to 
change something, just to drive a 
stake into the ground.” 

Dennis Morgan, a key political 
and administrative operator for 
Mayor White, contends, “The 
new council has great potential. 
For the first time, you don’t have 
nine guys competing directly 
with one another, always cam- 
paigning against one another 
because they’re running at large. 
Now, they can put together a 
coalition of votes and can com- 
pete with the mayor, especially a 
spanking new mayor. The presi- 
dent of the council will become a 
very important person, but even 
if the president turns out to be a 
weak link, they still could have a 
coalition. The historic problem 
has been a lack of leadership.” 

The potential that Morgan 
talked about has become obvious 
to other people in town, and they 
range from downtown busi- 
nessmen, real-estate guys, and 
developers to neighborhood 
leaders. Each group wants a piece 
of that new council, or, prefera- 
bly, a majority. This is especially 
true of the downtown crowd, 
. which is not overjoyed with the 
prospect of either Ray Flynn or 
Mel King as mayor. Those who 
disagree with a mayor would like 
to have a legislative body avail- 


able to take on the chief ex- 
ecutive. Historically, this has not 
been the case. 

Boston, by statute, has one of 
the ‘strongest-mayor, weakest- 
council systems in the nation. 
And this fact alone set in motion 
a chain reaction described by 
another former aide to Mayor 
White: “The key thing in a 
legislative body is the power of 
appropriation. By law, the council 
can’t enforce the expenditure of 
money; it can only reduce the 
budget. So, it can only interfere. It 
can’t establish any policies for the 
delivery of services. The second 
key element is the power of 
confirmation over mayoral ap- 
pointments. Here, the council can 
confirm only certain boards and 
commissions, not the department 
heads. And the lion’s share of 
patronage is in your operating 
department, such as_ public 
works. If a council has no power, 
it has no responsibilities, and, 
therefore, it can be irresponsible 
— you know how the council 
always says that city services are 
bad, then cuts the budget 


arbitrarily, supports the public 
unions’ demands, and_ then 
bitches about the tax rate.” 

Over the years, successful 
council candidates who cam- 
paigned with a promise to take 
their jobs seriously learned that 
the Boston City Council was 
neither what they thought it 
should be nor what they hoped 
they could make it. “The theory 
was that if you're good, why are 
you playing Class Triple C ball 
with these guys?” one of those 
former White aides said. “A 
constant phenomenon of coun- 
cilors saying, ‘Why do I wanna be 
here?’ So, once you're there, you 
cut your own deal, use your 
leverage to get services, and build 
your own political base, or, go the 
other way and become a charac- 
ter. It was a hard place to be a 
statesman, because it was hard 
for the nine of them to get 
together and initiate something.” 

Compounding these institu- 
tional limitations was a suc- 
cession of mayors, strong not 
only by statute, but also by their 

Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

nature. For those who felt that 
the city was better off with John 
Hynes, John Collins, or Kevin 
White firmly in control, a council 
without leadership or unified 
purpose was a blessing. “They 
couldn’t tie up your arms,” one of 
White’s ex-aides said, ‘because 
they couldn't agree which one of 
them would hold which arm.” 


What resulted was a public set- 
piece, in which the council con- 
fronted the mayor over the grand 
issues of our time. In private, the 
mayor's people would wheel and 
deal with individual councilors. 
In other words, what would it 
take to get a councilor’s support 
or vote — a job in City Hall fora 
friend? A_ transfer, raise, or 
promotion for a constituent or pal 
already on the public payroll? 
The purchase of some fundrais- 
ing tickets? In this fashion, the 
mayor would pick off councilors 


Special guest: 
FASTWAY 


December 2 & 3 7:30pm 
$12.50, $11.50 


CENTRUM IN 


one at a time, dividing and 
conquering. 

For its part, the council or 
individual members could hold 
up the mayor by stalling on the 
budget or on some other issue 
that required council approval. 
And at times, for whatever 
motives, councilors in debate or 
in mid-press conference could 
shed some light on a mayoral 
ploy here and there. 

If nothing else, the councilor at 
least could be a conduit for the 
average citizen, a means of in- 


fluencing the city bureaucracy to 
deliver a service or redress a 
grievance. And, occasionally, if a 
councilor was politically potent, 
he or she could exercise that 
power for the benefit of the 
whole city. “There was some 
crisis in the early 1970s,” one 
former White aide remembered, 
“when we were trying to get 
police barricades up on a street. It 
was a very tense situation, where 
we needed the barricades, and we 
couldn't get any. It was a week- 
end. Where do you get bar- 
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ricades? From the public-works 
yard foreman, of course. And the 
yard foreman, of course, will not 
release them without someone 
telling him to. And there’s no- 
body at City Hall to tell him to. 
So somebody called Louise Day 
Hicks, who called someone in 
charge, and, zippo, the barricades 
are out there. Why? Because 
Louise said so.” 

The role of conduit will be- 
come even more important with 
the new council, nine of whose 13 
members will represent specific 
districts. And if at least seven of 
those 13 councilors can agree to 
hang together on enough issues, 
then the council job becomes 
more relevant. For better or 
worse, neither Flynn nor King is a 
Hynes, a Collins, or a White 
when it comes to seizing power, 
and, in fact, each has made noises 
about sharing power. Nonethe- 
less, in time the new mayor will 
doubtless feel the same frus- 
trations that beset all mayors, 
governors, and presidents and 
will want to consolidate as much 
power as possible. By then, there 
could be a new council power 
base — if not a statutory one, 
then at least a de facto arrange- 
ment. 

And if de facto power proves 
insufficient, the council could 
then fight for legislation to 
change its statutory limits and 
expand its power by law. And 
who would care to help the 
council do this? Why, those 
uncomfortabje with the mayor. 

One byzantine scenario had 
those business leaders already 
talking to Councilor Joseph 
Tierney, who is expected to win 
re-election at large. Tierney and 
other councilors do not hold 
warm feelings for Flynn, who got 
more publicity than they did 
when he served on the council. 
And the business community, 
again; is wary of both Flynn and 
King. Therefore, the scenario 
goes, the businessmen will help 
the council orchestrate a change 
in the city charter. It will be called 
a “reform.” The business com- 
munity will also set up all sorts of 
unpaid good-government ad- 
visory groups on such things as 
city finances, and may even 
lobby the legislature for fiscal 
relief for Boston. But the tradeoff 
could be a dilution of the mayor's 
authority and an increase in that 
of the council. Less power for the 
mayor, of whom they are wary. 
More power in a council whose 
majority may be friendly. 

Sources in the business com- 
munity scoff at any and all plot 
theories. Business interests have 
been insisting for months that 
their only goals are to get a 
workable government of reason- 
able and progressive councilors 
— men and women, white and 
black and whatever — who 
would not throw bombs. Boston 
has had enough confrontation, 
they say. It is bad for the city’s 
image and bad for business, some 
say. It is time for moderation, 
they all say. 

Through endorsements, pri- 
vate conversations with influen- 
tial people, and financial con- 
tributions, varying business in- 
terests are supporting both at- 
large and district council can- 
didates. They’re doing so as 
individuals, through private cor- 
porations’ political-action com- 
mittees (PACs), and through the 
Friends of Good Government, a 
PAC representing a collection of 
downtown business interests, in- 
cluding the Vault. 

Accounts of this downtown 
influence varies depending on 
whom you talk to. One source 
complained 12 days before elec- 
tion day, ‘As of today, we've got 
no money from them. The busi- 
ness community doesn’t under- 
stand about elections. They don’t 
understand that everything must 
be paid up-front. You take out 
newspaper ads and you have to 
pay for them in cash when you 
place them. So, I have to borrow 
money to do things, and then pay 
it back when the Vault contribu- 
tions finally come in.” There's a 





strategy behind this: by delaying 
contributions until quite late in 
the game, business interests le- 
gally can avoid appearing on the 
financial reports that candidates 
had to file with the city clerk by 
the end of business hours on 
November 7. If those reports 
showed lots of downtown con- 
tributions, the candidate favored 
by the business community could 
be hurt with voters who resent 
that kind of influnce. Late con- 
tributions, on the other hand, 
don’t show up on reports until 
January, when the new coun- 
cilors are already in office. 

Another business source said 
fundraising has been slow, but 
not for any devious reasons. He 
said the Friends of Good Govern- 
ment PAC was taking its time, 
studiously making sure that its 
members interviewed candidates 
and that its contributors don’t run 
afoul of any laws governing 
political contributions. 

There is, of course, more than 
one business community. Real- 
estate interests, for example, tra- 
ditionally manage to raise a fair 
amount of money — and to do so 
fairly quickly. The banking and 
insurance interests are tighter 
with a buck. Some contend that 
the real-estate industry's agenda 
is different from that of other 
downtown interests. “Eighty per- 
cent of the business community 
doesn’t give a shit about rent 
control,”” one source said, ‘only 
insofar as the real-estate people 
are their brothers in fraternity. 
And only one-third of the realtors 
are into residential real estate.” 

That same source predicted the 
new council would favor rent 
control and would take some 
kind of action to limit con- 
dominium conversions. Business 
sources pointed to downtown 
support for some district council 
candidates who favor rent control 
as example of how business's 
only concern was for a council of 
moderation, accessible to alli rea- 
sonable points of view. But, to 
employ the banality of busi- 
nessmen, the “bottom line’’ was 
that they wanted access to and 
friendship with a minimum of 
seven of those 13 councilors. 

With that in mind, business has 
either contributed to or promised 
contributions, in varying 
amounts, to five of the eight at- 
large candidates — Chris lan- 
nella, Joe Tierney, Terry 
McDermott, Mike McCormack 
(all incumbents), and _ Jean 
Sullivan McKeigue, a challenger. 
Downtown stays away from the 
flamboyant Dapper, and nobody 
mentioned contributing money 
to two black at-large challengers, 
Willie Allen and Althea Garrison. 
The last two aren't given much of 
a shot unless black voters and 
their allies bullet-vote, that is, 
vote just for Allen and Garrison, 
and not for any other council 
candidates. 

In many instances, down- 
town’s preferences seem to meld 
with those of the good-governn- 
ment (goo-goo) elements, includ- 
ing liberal action groups, Boston 
Globe editorial writers, and 
members of Governor Dukakis’s 
political machine. In District One 
‘(the North End, East Boston, 
Charlestown), they like both 
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Roosevelt and Scondras: which 


Diane Modica and Bobby Trav- 
aglini, with Modica getting a 
slight edge because she’s a 
woman and because she’s done 
community-school and Massport 
community-relations work. 
District Two (South Boston, 
South End, Chinatown, Bay Vil- 
lage, part of Dorchester) is an 
easy one for both businessmen 
and goo-goos. They have worked 
hard and contributed a fair 
amount of money (about $3000 in 
downtown business dough 
before the preliminary) to Mike 


does the council need more: 


Taylor, a community worker 
who’s challenging anti-busing ac- 
tivist Jimmy Kelly. South Enders, 
bitterly disappointed when their 
man, Chris Hayes, lost in the 
preliminary, courted 
feverishly and successfully by 
people who insist that though 
Southie’s Taylor might not live 
up to every stringent South End 
liberal standard, he is far prefera 
ble to Kelly, who is tough, has a 
loyal following, and can raise 
campaign money. The symbolic 


were 


rapprochement occurred on the 


night of October 30, at an annual 
South End ‘extravaganza, the 
combination  birthday-and- 
Halloween party at the home of 
Alex Rodriguez. Rodriguez, a 
leader both among South Enders 
and among Latinos, is also a 
member of the Dukakis admini 
stration. Taylor presented Rod- 
riguez with a sweatshirt featur 
ing a green shamrock and the 
word “Southie” on the front with 
that famous son-of-Southie name 
on the back,” Alex Rodriguez 

In District Three (most of white 


Dorchester), there is a_ slight 
preference for Jimmy Byrne over 
John Garland in what is expected 
to be a close race, but the fight is 
not preocc upying anyone outside 
the district. Those Dorchester 
races are competitions between 
families, church parishes, and 
hockey teams, and as such are 

best avoided by foreigners. 
District Four (Mattapan and 
mostly black Dorchester) is one 
of two districts assured of send 
ing a black to the council. There, 
Continued on page 28 
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Finnegan's wake 


The insiders talk about 
what went wrong 


by Ken Hartnett 


ou could write it now, just 
VY what the analysts are go- 

ing to be saying come 
Tuesday night. They'll be saying 
that a new day has dawned for 
Boston and — whether the new 
mayor is Mel King or Ray Flynn 
— that a new politics has taken 
hold of the old city on the hill, 
that from now on it will be the 
politics of the neighborhoods 
over the politics of downtown, 
the politics of reconciliation in- 
stead of the old politics of rancor. 

Boston is a new kind of city 
now, they'll be saying come 
Tuesday night, with a new kind 
of voter. No one will be 
foolhardy enough to write that it 
was all a fluke that never should 
have happened; no one will even 
pause over that possibility. But 
reflect on the ill-fated mayoral 
bid of one David I. Finnegan, talk 
to the people who worked in that 
campaign, listen carefully to their 
descriptions of what happened, 
and you'll find it hard to avoid 
drawing the conclusion they did. 

Finnegan should have won. He 
blew it. And in the process, he 
remade the face of Boston poli- 
tics. 

Finnegan himself wouldn't 
talk. The man who should be 
mayor did last week what he did 
for most of his campaign: he 
refused to return reporters’ phone 
calls, as did his brother John and 
his brother Stephen. 

David |. Finnegan should have 
been the man who will be elected 


mayor of Boston on Tuesday. He 
wasn’t beaten by the new poli- 
tics, though they certainly af- 
fected the outcome. He wasn’t 
beaten by a _ hostile media, 
though the media certainly grew 
hostile. He wasn’t beaten by the 
refusal of Kevin H. White to seek 
re-election, though White, in 
pulling out, did Finnegan no 
favor. He wasn’t beaten by the 
legal wrangling that delayed the 
preliminary election, though he 
might have squeezed by had the 
election been held as originally 
scheduled instead of two weeks 
later. 
The inescapable conclusion to 
be drawn from a series of inter- 
views with Finnegan insiders — 
excluding the Finnegans them 
selves, who spurned the repeated 
pleas for interviews — was that 
Finnegan was beaten by himself, 
in an act of self-immolation so 
thorough that by the end of the 
campaign some of his closest 
advisers were having doubts 
about his capacity to lead the city. 
Almost from the moment White 
— to Finnegan’s astonishment — 
announced that he was not run- 
ning for re-election, until election 
night, when the reality of defeat 
finally dawned on him, the man 
who should have been mayor 
made the wrong assumptions 
about the fight he was in and the 
nature of his opposition, which 
he persisted in underrating. 
Instead of relying on what was 
surely the best field organization 
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Finnegan concedes: nothing became him like the losing of it. 


of any candidate in the fight and 
a circle. of gifted advisers, Fin- 
negan relied almost entirely on 
himself and his family, especially 
on iron-willed big brother John, 
the state auditor. 

The result was that the field 
organization became _ bottom 
heavy, isolated from the top, and 
uninspired, unable to pipe its 
knowledge of what was happen- 
ing at the grassroots back to a 
central command. Meanwhile, as 
the campaign floundered, non- 
family advisers kept their 
tongues or spoke mainly among 


themselves. And as the weeks 
went by the candidate himself, 
those close to him say, became 
increasingly passive toward 
events, more willing to defer to 
brother John. He became less and 
less like the man they thought 
they were supporting, a man seen 
almost unanimously by his staff 
as decent, kind, compassionate, 
reflective, a man who somehow 
never emerged — until that 
poignant moment at the end 
when he conceded defeat. 

“I feel very badly about this,” 
said one of those advisers last 


BAND IN 
BOSTON? 


Advertise your club or band 
in the Boston Phoenix 


Call 536-5390 


week. “It’s not just a political 
defeat; it’s a family tragedy. The 
star of the family, the kid who's 
been groomed to be mayor is 
rejected twice. It’s really sad.” 
And it’s really bitter because it 
didn’t have to end the way it did. 
After all, for all that went wrong, 
he lost by a mere 6000 votes. Had 
Finnegan, his advisers said, just 
done things a little bit differently, 
he would have been mayor. But, 
of course, had he done things a 
little differently he wouldn't have 
been David Finnegan. 
Continued on page 14 
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Finnegan 


Continued from page 12 

Had he, for example, allowed 
that there was at least a 50 
percent chance that Kevin White 
might not run again, he might 
have been better prepared to 
avoid the pitfalls of being per- 
ceived as the frontrunner, the 
“incumbent,” so to speak, in an 
anti-incumbency year. Had he 
not still been smarting from what 
he perceived as unfair treatment 
from the media in his first mayor- 
al bid, four years ago, he might 
have made a greater effort to 
cultivate the media. 

Had he not become convinced 
from his race four years ago that 
it did little good to be an issue- 
oriented candidate and even less 
good to knock himself out shak- 
ing hands and knocking on doors 
all over the city, he might have 
diminished the perception that 
he was arrogant and aloof. Had 
he gone outside his family for 
counsel, he might have seized on 
an issue to define his candidacy 
and thus giv en voters a reason to 
make him mayor. 

And had he told brother John 
to take a walk early on, he might 
have had the flexibility to right 
his candidacy when its started to 
go awry. 

Instead, Finnegan acted the 
way the media had him pegged 
— like the ethnic guy from 
Dorchester, scrubbed up but 
none the less into his own family 
and its counsels and world views. 
It's a world view, as one of his 
advisers said, that hasn't 
changed much since 1957; a 
world view that says that editors 
and publishers count more than 
reporters, that politics is a game 
best played on the inside and not 
on the streets, that says the Irish 
still control things and the Irish 
always vote up, and that they like 
their candidates “mayoral” even 
when), “mayoral” is a lot like 
“arrogant.” 

“Four years ago, we were very 
strong on issues and that was the 
strength of the campaign,” one 
aide said. “This time we were 
very weak on issues. David drew 
certain lessons from 1979 and, as 
it turned out, they were all false,” 


This aide spoke anonymously, 
out of feeling for David Finnegan; 
he didn’t want to hurt Finnegan's 
feelings or appear in the least 
disloyal, yet he wanted the truth 
to come out. 

And the truth is that Finnegan 
was so good that he came across 
as glib; so smooth that he came 
across as slick; so sure that he was 
going to win that he came across 
as the candidate taking the city 
for granted. He came across, 
heaven help him, as another 
Kevin White, a Kevin White who 
hadn't paid his dues. He never 
came across as himself, not until 
the end. 

An aide tells of a day in 
Finnegan's living room in West 
Roxbury when the gifted Fin- 
negan imitated with astonishing 
accuracy the style and substance 
of all his rivals in the race. “I kept 
waiting for him to do the can- 
didate David Finnegan,” the aide 
recalled. He never did. 

“David was so good [in making 
television ads] that he did the 
stuff in one take,” an aide said. It 
was all perfectly crisp and 
professional. But the ads didn’t 
work. They didn’t work partly 
because the campaign never 
articulated a strategic design the 
ads would implement. And the 
strategies that were proposed 
were vetoed by the Finnegans. 
The ads themselves carried a 
special burden. They were forced 
to counter negative impressions 
left in the print media about 
David’s arrogance, impressions 
created by a paragraph in the 
Globe about his chronic lateness, 
a paragraph in the Herald about 
his disdain for the issues his 
fellow running mates were em- 
bracing, a mention in the Phoenix 
of his attention to fundraising 
and his neglect of traditional 
handshaking at subway stops. 

And there was also the man- 
ner, prematurely mayoral, as if he 
were already ensconced in the 
Parkman House, a style perhaps 
unconsciously imitative of White, 
perhaps David’s own, a style 
upscale Irish, a style that set some 
people’s teeth on edge. “David 
worked on the air because he was 
only a voice,” the aide said. “But 
on television it was different. 
When I looked at David on TV, 
I'd say to the tube, ‘David, I don’t 
believe you.’ He was saying 


THE BOSTON @® 


nothing. He was giving people no 
reason to vote for him.” 

Why was there no grand de- 
sign that would have given de- 
finition and purpose to the cam- 
paign? Insiders say David wanted 
to avoid the heavy emphasis on 
issues that had distinguished his 
campaign of four years ago and 
didn’t adjust his course until 
disaster was upon him because 
the polls had him maintaining his 
lead until near the end of the 
race. The strategy of nonstrategy 
seemed to be working. They say 
another reason no grand theme 
emerged was the influence of 
John Finnegan, who feared 
alienating natural constitutents. 

“He'd go to a meeting and 
listen to people talking and not 
say a word and then after 10 
minutes or so, he'd say, ‘No, this 
is not what we are going to do.’ 
And bang, that was it, and no one 
in the campaign, or in the family, 
could fight him,” one adviser 
said. 

Perhaps John’s biggest de- 
cision of the campaign was the 
one that in early August kept 
Finnegan from restructuring his 
campaign around the issue of 
racism. The Globe provided the 
opportunity by asking the can- 
didates what they considered to 
be the major issue. A group of 
Finnegan advisers, led by Step- 
hen H. Oleskey, saw the chance 
to get away from generalities and 
give the campaign a cutting edge. 
The fact that Finnegan personally 
believed in the urgency of com- 
batting racism was the major 
reason Oleskey was drawn to his 
candidacy originally. Oleskey 
drafted a statement on racism 
and presented it after a staff 
meeting at Post Office Square 
called by campaign § director 
James Michael Connolly. 

Oleskey is circumspect in dis- 
cussing what happened at the 
meeting. “The polls showed that 
the approach David was taking in 
his television ads, and generally, 
was working — the so-called 
mayoral approach,” he says. “So I 
assume it was felt that there was 
no need to raise a new and, in 
Boston, potentially explosive is- 
sue.” 

But his advice to the candidate 
had been explicit: “You've got to 
take on issues. Race is your issue. 
Go hit it hard and strong.” Some 
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14 people were at the meeting, 
including David and John Fin- 
negan. Virtually all but the two 
Finnegans favored going strong 
on the issue. David, who kept his 
own counsel, left the meeting 
early. John stayed on, listening. 
The meeting ended inconclusive- 
ly. A few days later, Oleskey and 
Connolly learned that the plan 
was rejected. It would be the last 
time during the campaign that 
Connolly would call a strategy 


lon 


meeting. A chance, perhaps the 
last chance, to emerge as a 
candidate courageous enough to 
speak the truth about the city’s 


social realities went by the 
boards. 
John’s influence weighed 


heavily on the campaign. “John 
could have been valuable if he 
understood his own effect on 
David,” said one veteran of the 
Finnegan campaign. ‘David 


would come back from a meeting 


Whe 


-distance, your 


ee 


with John and be a bundle of 
nerves.” Said another aide: “A 
big brother looking over your 
shoulder creates a candidate who 
doesn’t know who he is, who has 
an identity problem.” Said still 
another: ‘David could have won 
but first he would have had to 
dissolve the relationship with his 
brother John.” 

The problem with John Fin- 
negan was not a lack of good will, 
energy, or intelligence. The prob- 


lem, say his critics, was his 
outmoded view of the city; he 
saw the city from his long-time 
vantage point as a state represen- 
tative from Dorchester — a state 
rep who never made a citywide 
race. 

Still, not everyone saw John’s 
influence as negative. Says Listo 
Fisher, Finnegan's press aide: “A 
lot of people didn’t deal with 
John very well and he has a very 
strong, forceful personality. But if 
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I were ever in a foxhole the guy 
I'd like next to me is John 
Finnegan. He is strong, the 
strongest person I've ever met.” 
But David Finnegan was not 
himself in the campaign, some 
suggest, because as the campaign 
structure revolved more and 
more around the Finnegan fami- 
ly, it mirrored that family, the 
family headed not by David but 
by John, who, as one of Fin- 
Continued on page 16 
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By now everyone knows the Bell System is breaking 
up on January 1, 1984. And that New England Tele- 
phone will still provide local phone service. 

But some people are wondering how they'll make toll 
calls and long-distance calls after divestiture. 

Relax. Your phone still has the right connections. 

New England Telephone will still provide toll calling 
within your area code as well as local service. And 
we'll still give you access to long-distance lines. Just as 
we always have. 

So after January 1, 1984, you can still make and receive 
local, toll, and long-distance calls the same way you've 
been doing right along. 


What's going to be different? 
Practically speaking, very little. 
After divestiture officially happens, long-distance 


service will be restructured according to Local Access 
Transport Areas, or LATAs. In New England, these 


LATAs conform to the existing area codes. 

After divestiture, New England Telephone will con- 
tinue to provide local and toll calling service within 
your LATA, or area code. 

And we'll continue to provide your connection to 
long-distance service outside your area code. 

Long-distance options. 
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long-distance service from AT&T or you can choose 
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January 1, the only difference you'll notice will be a 
separate bill from AT&T which will be included in 
your New England Telephone bill. 

But if you've been thinking about changing your 
long-distance company, the first thing you should do is 
examine your phone habits. 


New England Telephone 


Figure out how often you make long-distance calls, 
the time of day that’s most convenient for you, whether 
you generally call during the week or on week-ends, and 
the cities you call most frequently. 

Then you can choose the long-distance company that 
meets your needs—and your budget—best. 

Of course, the company you choose will bill you 
separately. 

Questions and answers. 

If you have any questions, call our special “Let's Talk” 
number, | 800-555-5000. Monday through Friday from 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Or watch for more detailed infor- 
mation with your bill. y 

Keeping you informed of all the changes taking place 
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service we can. 

The Bell System is breaking up, but New England 
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Finnegan 


Continued from page 15 
negan’s advisers put it, “was an 
inside politician trying to run a 
campaign that was not an inside 
business at all.” And he was not 
just an inside politician but a 
special one, “the guy David 
leaned on since he was a kid.” 
John was an advocate of the 
“us against them” school of press 
relations, a school that enrolled 
David Finnegan early on. “Dis- 
trust was the attitude of the 
candidate,” said press secretary 
Fisher. “His attitude was, if you 
gave them stuff, they'd beat you 
over the head with it. | was told to 
be careful what I said to them. 
He'd say it over and over. He 
didn’t directly say, ‘They are 
trying to get us.’ It was his 
attitude. | assume it was the 
tobacco-lobbyist story, in 1979, 
that soured him but | don’t 
know.” (The Phoenix reported in 
the early stages of that campaign 
that Finnegan had been a lob- 


byist for tobacco interests while 
serving on the school commit- 
tee. The story was said to have 
damaged his campaign for may- 
or.) 

In the end, no individual story 
did Finnegan in, says Fisher. But 
the overall impression readers 
got from the newspapers was 
devastating. 

“We became the frontrunner, 
we became Kevin, arrogant, 
aloof, big money, big feeling. 
Obviously, some of the stuff 
about arrogance was true, al- 
though not all of it. After all, he is 
a politician and sure he’s ar- 
rogant. Show me a politician who 
isn't. But he’s a lot more than 
that, and the people who covered 
the campaign and who know him 
know that.” 

Fisher said there was a strong 
feeling in the campaign that some 
reporters or columnists should be 
written off. “Bob Turner [ of the 
Globe | for example. David told 
me he was hopeless and there 
was no point in trying to con- 
vince him. You'd just beat your 
head against the wall. But I didn’t 


Beginning 
November 25, 


think it would be hopeless. | 
thought that if Bob understood 
where we were coming from he’d 
give us a break.” 

Was Finnegan accurately de- 
picted in the media? “Clearly, 
yes,” says the Globe's City Hall 
chief, Walter Robinson. “Was he 
treated fairly? Yes, I think he was, 
but I think he got more scrutiny 
than any other candidate and 
that’s probably because of the 
frontrunner status and because 
other candidates made him the 
focus of their attacks.” But re- 
porters who covered the cam- 
paign agree that Finnegan’s press 
relations were dreadful. Said one: 
“Every other campaign for mayor 
recognized early on the impor- 
tance of good relations with the 
press. But David was not as 
concerned, maybe because of the 
early lead he had in the polls. But 
all the other candidates were all 
intent on massaging the press. 
And David never did... . Maybe 
there's a rite of passage in politics 
where politicians must genuflect 
to reporters, and David didn’t do 
it.” He couldn’t bend. He 
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wouldn't. Says Listo, “The David 
Finnegan I know is an individual 
who has heart and guts and 
compassion and intellect. The 
guy who ran for mayor had ego 
and intelligence and he forgot 
how to relate to people as people. 
People became votes; people be- 
came servants . .. . He was, in the 
campaign, the classic insider. He 
suddenly became like Kevin. You 
don’t go to the rank and file, you 
go to the leaders. You put the fix 
in early.” 

For a man admired almost 
universally by his staff for sensi- 
tivity, Finnegan could be puzzl- 
ingly insensitive to his own West 
Roxbury neighbors, and it cost 
him. Ray Flynn came close to 
upsetting Finnegan in his own 
neighborhood. 

Tom Moloney, a young West 
Roxbury businessman, was a 
member of the Finnegan finance 
committee. Each year, he backs 
two big charity parties, one in the 


Grand Opening of Hickory Farms 


Cheese Balls, Cheese Logs 


winter for the Parkway Friends of 
the Retarded; the other in the fall, 
in his own back yard, for Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. Finnegan, in- 
vited to both, attended neither. 
Ray Flynn was invited, too. He 
showed up at both. In the winter 
he arrived in his beat-up old 
station wagon with all his kids, 
even though the snow was fall- 
ing. He showed up in Moloney’s 
back yard in the middle of the 
campaign but resisted when 
Moloney offered to introduce 
him around to some of the 400 
guests, telling his host it wasn’t 
the kind of affair where politick- 
ing was in order. 

Moloney voted for Finnegan; 
his wife voted for Flynn. “She 
was for Ray Flynn from the 
beginning. She just felt that Ray 
Flynn knew her and went out of 
his way to be gracious. He knew 
all our kids’ names, he even knew 
the name of the baby born in 
February.” 


The word spread around West 
Roxbury that David was looking 
down at people, taking them for 
granted. There was that day in 
the summer when he left a squad 
of workers standing in the rain 
waiting for him to lead them 
through the business district. He 
didn’t show up because of the 
rain. The word that he wasn’t 
coming never did get through 
from campaign headquarters. 
The workers were left with a bad 
taste in their mouths, especially 
after they learned that Finnegan 
was on the Cape that day, 
keeping a golf date. 

Joy Roller was Finnegan's 
Ward Five coordinator. She still 
can't get over the defeat. “I 
genuinely respect and revere the 
guy,. she said. “He’s one of the 
brightest guys I’ve ever met. The 
loss surprised me and gave me a 
bigger insight into David. How 
could he have let it happen? Why 
didn’t he switch the course? I was 


one of the people jumping up and 
down and saying, ‘Do some- 
thing.’ Was his heart totally in it? 
I don’t know. I just think we had 
it. It was all there. Oh God, it still 
hurts. He was so good.” 

He was never better than he 
was after it was over, when he 
stood crestfallen before his sup- 
porters and shared his grief with 
them. That is an Irish trait, to 
shine in defeat. He had finally 
made himself believable. 

Four years ago, Finnegan spent 
one day of each campaign week- 
end tucked away with his cam- 
paign advisers thrashing out 
strategy. This time, he spent 
perhaps half his weekends on the 
Cape. At the end, some of his 
most ardent supporters were 
questioning\ how committed he 
was in his heart to becoming 
mayor, questioning what kind of 
mayor he would have been had 
he won the race. They began to 
question whether someone run- 


ning this kind of campaign could 
run Boston effectively. ‘Let's as- 
sume he’s not arrogant in the 
pejorative sense of the word but 
that he ran on his own terms — 
not campaigning in the streets a 
lot, not needing a cadre of 
advisers, and not needing to 
address issues,” says Olesky. “If 
you bring these attitudes to the 
mayor's office, you might get 
someone not engaged with the 
city, and this is a city that can 
swallow up a mayor. The Boston 
mayor has to go into the meat 
grinder and take his chances.” 

Finnegan never demonstrated 
he was prepared to do that and 
he lost, and there was justice in 
the verdict. What was not in the 
outcome was convincing proof 
that a new day had dawned in 
Boston. On the contrary, Flynn 
and King got into the finals the 
old-fashioned way. They earned 
their victories. Finnegan never 
paid the same price. 
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King 

Continued from page 8 

to defeat liberal congressional 
candidate Barney Frank, who is 
pro-choice, and who happens to 
be Jewish. In his remarks, King 


said, “When Barney ran for Con- 
gress, and I felt that the attacks 


Water Music, Inc. presents 


THE 


that were coming, yes, from the 
cardinal reflected anti-Semitism. 
And I went to the media and | 
spoke out against that.” Two 
days later, King apologized: “It 
most certainly was not my intent 
to imply that Cardinal Medeiros 
was anti-Semitic.” The seri- 
ousness of the gaffe was not lost 
on King. In a recent Phoenix 
interview, King, when asked if he 
had regrets about his campaign, 
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said, “I think the most problem- 
atic thing would be the mis- 
understanding about the cardi- 
nal.” 

King’s statement about the late 
cardinal was serious not only 
because it offended so many 
voters, but also because it fol- 
lowed several other controversial 
statements. Indeed, when King 
made his remarks about 
Medeiros, he was trying to ex- 


plain away a previous comment 
that he’d welcome Palestinian 
Liberation Organization leader 
Yasir Arafat to Boston — a 
remark that upset some members 
of the local Jewish community. 
Furthermore, the remarks about 
the cardinal and Arafat tended to 
remind people of King’s avowed 
preference for Fidel Castro over 
Ronald Reagan when it comes to 
caring for the poor — a 
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espace 


preference King declared on Jerry 
Williams’s WRKO talk show back 
before the preliminary election. 
After all that, news that King’s 
name had appeared on an ad in 
the New York Times that con- 
demned the invasion of Grenada 
and called the United States “an 
outlaw nation” was hardly sur- 
prising to an electorate becoming 
accustomed to statements that 
clearly marked King a leftist 
rather than a liberal. 

Perhaps King’s remarks were 
misinterpreted or given exag- 
gerated importance. But if that’s 
so, part of the responsibility rests 
with King himself. Early in the 
campaign, he relinquished the 
considerable power he might 
have had to define the race for 
mayor and to control his message 
to voters. On October 22, King 
announced that his camp would 
not spend more than $150,000 in 
the final campaign for mayor. It 
was a decision with which some 
of his closest advisers disagreed. 
One high campaign official 
privately said that the King cam- 
paign could have raised at least 
$350,000 from sources around the 
country. King said he imposed 
the spending cap because he 
didn’t want to travel to other 
cities during the campaign, and 
becaue he wanted to “demon- 
strate efficiency and the point 
that you don’t need to have a 
runaway-spending approach to 
run a good campaign.” Of course, 
if King loses — and all of the polls 
say that he will — he will have 
cast considerable doubt on his 
own thesis. 

In either event, the spending 
cap means that King will be able 
to do precious little advertising. 
Moreover, the King campaign has 
chosen to use its scant advertising 
dollars to air a five-minute cam- 
paign ad twice, instead of a series 
of 30-second ads. And this de- 
cision precludes using television 
to help voters react to news 
stories and editorials about the 
candidate. King could have used 
television advertising to explain 
his statements about foreign af- 
fairs in a manner that would have 
limited the damage they caused. 
Or he might have used television 
to direct attention away from 
them and on to his popular 
programs for handling Boston’s 
fiscal and employment problems. 
Political consultant Barry 
Kaplovitz, who is connected with 
neither campaign, said, “The 
King campaign allowed the free 
media to structure the campaign 
on its own. That's the problem 
with not being on the air. If Mel 
had been on the air, the com- 
ments about Fidel [Castro] and 
Arafat wouldn't have had the 
same impact.” 

King’s remarks about inter- 
national affairs and the cardinal, 
as well as his decision not to 
Continued on page 23 
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King, 
Continued from page 20 


engage in a television-advertising 
campaign, probably all damaged 
his chances of winning the No- 
vember 15 election. But con- 
demning King for having failed to 
run a traditional campaign misses 
the point. The central irony of the 
King campaign is that King’s 
weaknesses during the final elec- 
tion were his strengths in the 
preliminary. For instance, some 
of King’s aides decry the can- 


didate’s stubborn nature, which 
is exemplified by his decision to 
impose a spending cap on the 
campaign to prove what some of 
his aides consider a minor 
philosophical point. 

But King has won more battles 
than he has lost by consistently 
refusing to compromise his prin- 
ciples, not only in his three 
decades as a civil-rights activist, 
but also in this year’s preliminay 
campaign. The best example is 
King’s steadfast refusal to 
participate in the first televised 
debate of the preliminary season, 
sponsored by the League of 
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Women voters and the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
At the time, King said he 
wouldn’t take part because the 
sponsors had excluded two fringe 
candidates. Many of King’s aides, 
who saw the debate as one of the 
few opportunities their candidate 
would have to reach a television 
audience during the preliminary 
campaign,: were dismayed. But 
events proved King right, and not 
only in principle, for his course 
got him the greatest political 
return: the following morning, he 
received more press coverage 
than any of the other candidates. 


Furthermore, the sponsors con- 
ceded the point and included all 
the candidate in their second pre- 
preliminary debate, thereby vin- 
dicating King. 

“His unbending stands on 
principle may lose the final elec- 
tion for him,” one supporter said, 
“but that same streak is what 
inspired the kind of fervor among 
his supporters that was necessary 
to win in the preliminary.” Which 
is another way of saying that, 
whatever the liabilities of his 
approach, King never changed 
his persona to meet the demands 
of the electorate, and a significant 


percentage of the voting public 
respects this. In the November 6 
Globe poll, only 12 percent said 
they thought King was a political 
opportunist. Thirty-eight percent, 
on the other hand, thought that 
label fit Ray Flynn. 

The same irony applies when it 
comes to King’s left-of-center 
statements about foreign affairs. 
Although their context or precise 
meaning may have been mis- 
understood, King’s remarks dur- 
ing the campaign reflect his 
genuinely left-of-center views. 
King really does believe that 


Continued on page 24 
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King 

Continued from page 23 

Castro treats poor people better 
than Reagan does, though he’s 
also said he objects to many of 
the practices of Cuba’s govern- 
ment. And he really does believe 
that the PLO ought to be recog- 
nized as a legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinians, though 
he also says the PLO must 
recognize Israel’s right to exist. 
Similarly, he firmly believes that 
Cardinal Medeiros’s pastoral let- 
ter contributed to a climate of 
anti-Semitism during Barney 
Frank’s 1980 campaign. It is 
hardly surprising, then, that the 
most recent poll conducted by the 
Globe shows that voters perceive 
that King’s views on a variety of 
subjects are significantly to the 
left of center. That poll found that 
33 percent of those asked thought 
King “is too much of a radical.” 

Nevertheless, though King’s 
radical views probably have in- 
hibited his ability to make in- 
roads in the city’s conservative, 
white, ethnic neighborhoods, his 
radicalism is precisely the reason 
he picked up so much white 
support in the city’s liberal wards 
in the preliminary election. In 
Ward Five, which includes 
Beacon Hill and the Back Bay, 
King placed first — despite en- 
dorsements for other candidates 
made by civic organizations and 
elected officials from the area. 
And in Allston-Brighton, where 
King’s left-of-center views are 
also well known, he won Ward 21 
and placed a close second in 
Ward 22. 

That King is different from 
many of the blacks who have 
won political office in America 
helped him survive the 
preliminary, but also makes it 
difficult for him to win the final. 
King is no Wilson Goode, the 
black public administrator who 
was just elected mayor of Phila- 
delphia. Nor does he have much 
in common with former US 
Senator Ed Brooke. Unlike other 
black politicians, King has never 
accommodated the city’s white 
political-power structure. Al- 
though “he worked effectively 
with the leadership in the state 
legislature during the decade he 
represented the South End, 
King’s record in Boston is domi- 
nated by challenges to the status 
quo. And ending racism has 
always been one of his main 
concerns. 

Yet, to the surprise of many, 
King’s attitude about racism — 
he’s confronted institutional dis- 
crimination and racial violence 
against blacks and whites — is 
precisely what has allowed him 
to win a number of important 
victories in this election year, 
victories that will endure 
whether he wins or loses on 
November 15. For example, the 
importance of his showing in the 
preliminary election for the city’s 
growing black community is dif- 
ficult to overstate. Reggie John- 
son, a former ward coordinator 
for Mayor Kevin White who is 
now working in King’s field 
organization, said, ‘The election 
already has shown people 
around here that there are a lot of 
black votes out there, and the city 
is going to have to deal with 
them.” In short, Boston’s black 
community, one of the most 
neglected in the city, will be hard 
for any mayor who wants to be 
re-elected to ignore. 

The most important victory, 
however, is the distance King has 
brought the city from the days of 
racial violence that marked op- 
position to school busing, in the 
mid-’70s. In a campaign swing 
through East Boston last week, 
passers-by greeted King 
enthusiastically everywhere he 
went. In a neighborhood where 
racial violence was not uncom- 
mon even before busing, a neigh- 
borhood where a black family 
was bombed out of its apart- 


Continued on page 28 
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There's a quiet revolution going on in the 
stereo business. Tiny little records with no 
grooves are spinning around, reproducing 
music — digitally. By converting music 
into digital information (a process called 
“pulse code modulation”), these “compact 
discs” and their players eliminate all the 
major limitations of conventional records 
and turntables. 


Denon DCD-2000, $899 
Performance 


Digital recordings are sonically much more 
accurate than conventional grooved vinyl. 
Frequency response is very wide and very 
flat. Distortion is virtually unmeasurable. 
Dynamic range and stereo separation are 
superb. Things like background record 
noise and wow & flutter are eliminated 
completely. Over the past 10 years, turn- 
table and cartridge technologies have 
inched forward, making small improve- 
ments in sonic performance. Compact 
discs are high fidelity cruise missiles 

by comparison. 


Durability 

Compact discs contain digital music 
signals that are embedded underneath 

a layer of translucent plastic. The disc 
player then reads the signals optically. So 
small scratches and fingerprints have abso- 
lutely no effect on a compact disc’s sonic 
performance. Goodbye “snap, crackle and 
pop” With reasonable care (i.e. no target 
practice), a compact disc should last — and 
sound good as new — indefinitely. 


Convenience 


Compact discs are small (4.5 inches in 
diameter), easy to store and provide long, 
uninterrupted play times (up to an hour or 
more). They are easily programmed to 
play cuts in any order you'd like. And 
many disc players feature a full function, 
wireless remote control. 


Yamaha CD-1 
$1,395 


NEC CD-803E, $1,295 


The Tweeter Advantage 


We know of no store in New England 

that carries a larger selection of compact 
audio disc players and discs. We have 
players from Yamaha, NEC, Denon 

and Sony. And we sent our buyer to 
Europe so that Tweeter could become a 
direct importer of compact discs. We 

have over 150 titles, with new titles arriving 
from Europe every week. 


Tweeter is a direct importer of compact discs. We have over 150 titles in stock, with new 


shipments arriving from Europe weekly. 


Jweeter i 


The Land of the Chosen Few eC 


You'll find Tweeter stores at these locations: 874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 738-4411 Harvard Square. Cambridge 492-4411 
Chestnut Hill Mall 964-4411 Dedham Plaza 329-7300 86 Worcester Road, Framingham 879-1500 Rt. 9, Shrewsbury 752-2400 One Whitney Ave 
New Haven (203) 562-4617 Liberty Tree Mali 777-5100 Burlington Mal! 273-2200 Mail of New Hampshire (603) 627-4600 520 Amherst St 
Nashua (603) 880-7300 Fox Run Mali, Newington (603) 431-9700 269 Thayer St., Providence (401) 274-8900 Warwick Mail (401) 739-1900 
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IN SIX YEARS 

YOU HAVE HELPED TO 
MAKE CAROL'S THE AREA'S 
FOREMOST HAIR SALON 


It is Carol’s rapport with its customers that has enabled us to develop hair care 
products suitable for both the environment surrounding your hair, and your 
individual hair care needs. 


It was your input that made us take a close look at the problems caused by the 
chemicals in our own type of water when used with other types of hair care 
products, therefore we developed shampoos and conditioners designed to 
neutralize and protect your hair against these chemicals. 


Looking towards the future, Carol’s is proud to introduce <wilins swirlers, a 
new concept in permanent wave rods (actually the first change in 50 years). 


Easy to use, comfortable, and time saving, - allow hairdressers to 
accomplish designs they were never before able to achieve with conventional 
hair rods. As the precision hair cut was the design of the 70's, the custom perm 
will be the design of the 80’s. 


The “awn concept began at Carols shop, and has since appeared in 
magazines nationally. 


= wirlns are just another example of Carol's dedication to its customers 
needs, and why, with your help, we have become the area’s foremost hair salon. 


You will find >) Custom Permanent Hair Designs at Carol’s and at other 
outstanding hair salons. 
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On preliminary night: the rain 
King 

Continued from page 24 

ments in the Maverick Square 
public- housing project after bus- 
ing, King was treated like a 
celebrity. 

People called out to him from 
storefronts as he walked from 
Maverick to Central Square. Two 
teenagers in a red Cadillac with a 
white roof and wire wheels made 
a show of blocking traffic on 
Meridian Street so they could 
shake King’s hand and offer to 
help his campaign. It was not an 
uncommon response, and it is 
precisely the kind of reaction 
that’s helped convince King that 
his boundless optimism and his 
unyielding belief in the best side 
of human nature will bring out 
the best in people wherever he 
goes. Those who have stopped 
on the streets of white ethnic 
neighborhoods to touch and hear 
Mel King may not vote for him on 
Tuesday. But thousands of Bos- 
tonians who never dreamed of 
striking up a conversation with 
the tall, bearded black man with 
the piercing eyes and the slow, 
measured speech have come to 
know and like him. That, at least, 
is progress O 


ow never shone brighter. 


Council 


Continued from page 11 

the assorted goo-goos prefer 
Charles Yancey, who has a credi- 
ble community record, over Bill 
Owens Jr., the young son of the 
politically powerful former state 
senator, Bill Sr. 

Three district candidates seem 
assured of re-election — Tommy 
Menino, over Richard Kenney in 
District Five (Hyde Park and 
Roslindale); Maura Hennigan, 
over Francis Coppinger, an ex- 
state rep, in District Six (West 
Roxbury and Jamaica Plain); and 
Bruce Bolling, over Elizabeth 
Jones in District Seven (Roxbury), 
the other black district. Bolling 
and Hennigan, both at-large 
councilors, chose to run from 
districts to assure themselves of 
re-election. Hennigan is_ not 
forceful, but is seen as more 
moderate than the conservative 
Coppinger. Bolling, second gen- 
eration of a political family, may 
have his eyes set on the new 
council presidency and beyond. 
And Menino, a political aide to 
state Senator Joe Timilty, is one 
of the classiest candidates in the 
field. 

In District 


Nine  (Allston- 


Brighton), many of the goo-goos 
are comfortable with either 
Helene Solomon or Brian 
McLaughlin, both former White- 
administration workers. Some 
tenant activists and progressives 
are working for McLaughlin. 
Others, including more tradition- 
al liberals, say Solomon is sharp- 
er. She is also the only Jewish 
couneil candidate in a city that 
has seen very few of those in the 
last three decades. There is specu- 
lation that the remaining Jewish 
vote in that district will be offset 
by Irish voters who traditionally 
vote “green.” 

It is in District Eight (Beacon 
Hill, Back Bay, Fenway, Mission 
Hill) that goo-goos, businessmen, 
liberals, tenant activists, and 
other assorted leaders of causes 
and neighborhood groups dis- 
agree vociferously. Four can- 
didates ran in the preliminary for 
that seat, and downtown inter- 
ests contributed $500 each (a nice 
sum for such a race) to two of 
them, Dennis Quilty and Mark 
Roosevelt. It wasn’t enough to 
help Quilty. The finalists were 
Roosevelt and Dave Scondras, 
exactly the man whom the busi- 
nessmen had tried to deep-six. 

Some downtown sources lump 
Scondras, a Fenway community 
activist, with Southie’s Jimmy 


MODERN PRODUCTIONS AND NEW AUDIENCES PRESENTS 


KATE ano ANNA McGARRIGLE IN CONCERT 


SATURDAY, DEC:3 8:00 PM 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


*12.” RESERVED 
PHONE: 266-7455 





Kelly. Both, they implied darkly, 
are radicals, one of the left, one of 
the right. Not only would that 
insult both Scondras and Kelly, 
but it’s also inaccurate. “The 
world is better served without 
Jimmy Kelly and Dave Scondras 
on the council,” one source in- 
sisted. But is it? 

If Kelly loses, those Irish Cath- 
olic Bostonians who feel threat- 
ened by change would still have 
councilors to turn to — at the 
least, Dapper O'Neil and Joe 
Tierney, and, perhaps on certain 
issues, Maura Hennigan, Terry 
McDermott, Mike McCormack, 
and some district councilors. And 
Taylor, Kelly’s opponent, is hard- 
ly a flaming liberal. He is, on the 
other hand, a guy who has spent 
a lot of time doing constructive 
work in Southie’s trenches, and 
so, like Kelly, qualifies as a 
legitimate Southie candidate. 

For the left-of-center, a similar 
situation exists in District Eight, 
where both candidates represent 
styles and issues passionately 
expressed in their district. Both 
candidates are regarded as bright, 
articulate, quick on their feet, 
committed to progressive politics, 
and seemingly compassionate. 
When pressured off the record, 
Scondras’s critics downtown say 
that for reasons they can’t stipu- 
late, they or people they know do 
not trust Scondras. And from 
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some Scondras people comes the 
absolute conviction that Mark 
Roosevelt is the favorite son of 
condo developers and other as- 
sorted real-estate fast-buck 
artists. 

There are two far more impor- 
tant issues in the Scondras- 
Roosevelt race — style and class. 
Roosevelt feels that each can- 
didate has his or her own style of 
performing public services. He 
has managed political campaigns, 
worked as a policy adviser in the 
Carter White House, and spent a 
few months helping migrant 
laborers. Therefore, he clearly 
has done more by the age of 27 
than do most Americans. But not 
all — not more than Scondras, for 
example. 

Scondras, 37, challenges peo- 
ple to compare not only his 15 


years of community work with 
Roosevelt's record but also what 
he, Scondras, had done by the 
time he was 27 with what Roose- 
velt has done. Scondras had 
delivered hot lunches to the 
elderly, had gone to housing 
court to help tenants threatened 
with eviction, had set up a 
community health center, a com- 
munity newspaper, a food coop, 
and a community-development 
corporation. He taught public- 
school kids in Boston and also the 
ones who graduate and get sent 
to the can on Deer Island for 
further studies. He pressured the 
city to collect garbage. He helped 
get money to renovate buildings. 
He was a leader in investigating 
arson and in getting money for an 
arson-prevention program. Scon- 
dras, a gay-rights activist, is in 


some ways like Mel King (who 
has endorsed him), taking un- 
popular stands on behalf of 
issues and people that are too 
often ignored. As did King, Scon- 
dras made relevant what was 
once thought to be radical. And 
as he says of himself, “All the 
things you expect a district coun- 
cilor to do, I did.” 

Roosevelt argues, legitimately, 
that track records are not every- 
thing, that one’s “effectiveness 
and ability to act as a unifying 
force” are just as important. 
Roosevelt and his supporters 
have pushed this line: Scondras is 
divisive, Roosevelt is a mod- 
erating force. Roosevelt, the great 
grandson of Teddy, displays the 
kind of self-confidence _ that 
comes with old bloodlines. Al- 
though he has strenuously mini- 


mized what he calls the accident 
of birthright, he can’t escape the 
reality of that inheritance, which 
includes access to power, money 
(campaign contributions), and 
instant respectability. For his 
part, Scondras has displayed two 
public personalities, not uncom- 
mon for those who've been using 
the country (as Senator Billy 
Bulger might put it) for only two 
or three generations. At times, 
he’s a garrulous, humorous man, 
and at times he’s a_ brooding 
presence upon the scene. And he 
has gone out of his way to 
maximize his inheritance, just as 
Irish pols years ago would do in 
the presence of Yankees. “I also 
have a proud heritage,” he said 
one day, “several millennia longer 
than his. My grandfather came 

Continued on page 30 
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almegiano: the first target was a miss. 


Council 


Continued from page 29 

from a village in Macedonia, 
where they still talk about Alex- 
ander the Great.” 

For Scondras, the downtown 
support of Roosevelt is “the 
classic case of creating an estab- 
lishment council to keep the 
system the way it used to be.” 
Scondras argues that he is closer 
to the philosophies of Flynn and 
King and thus could work better 
with the new mayor. But what 
about diversity? Should all coun- 
cilors be akin to the mayor? 

“I've never seen a situation,” 
Scondras answers, “where those 
with access to significant re- 
sources had a problem in making 
their needs and wishes known.” 
He’s right. If Roosevelt is not 
elected, the middle-class liberals, 
moderates, and _ conservatives 


still will have plenty of councilors 
to call. As election day ap- 
proaches, it seems clear that the 
new city council promises to be 
moderately progressive, quite 
middle class, and not extremist, 
but for the prospect of Dapper’s 
re-election and Kelly’s possible 
election. Who then will stir the 
conscience of the city from the 
left? What of the diversity prom- 
ised with the arrival of district 
elections? Who will be the coun- 
cil’s nag, its William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. It is not that Scondras 
couldn’t work with people. He 
has proved than he can. It is just 
that he insists people reach 
further than they might other- 
wise do. Without room for a 
Scondras, there is serious ques- 
tion whether the new council will 
fulfill what reformers have at 
least said is its goal — that the 
city’s legislative body reflect the 
very diversity of Boston. 0 


Bellotti 


Continued from page 7 

Barczak to get a lawyer and do 
the right thing. And he steered 
clear of references to John 
Coady. But it’s an analysis of the 
Coady section that reveals 
Barczak’s flaws as a witness. 

For no matter how you inter- 
pret them, Barczak’s references to 
Coady undermine the AG’s as- 
sertions of widespread corruption 
in the Revenue Department. The 
implications are staggering, not 
only for Palmegiano and the 
others under indictment as a 
result of the AG’s probe, but also 
for the public, which was treated 
to story after story of corruption 
— corruption that Bellotti knew, 
or should have known, he was 
unable to prove to the standards 
of legal certainty. 

That's the conclusion whether 
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you believe Stanley Barczak or 
you don’t. If you believe he was 
being truthful when he told 
Palmegiano on the phone that he 
thought John Coady was a law- 
yer and that he wished he knew 
him better, you can hardly be- 
lieve the detailed schemes in 
which he says, or has it said for 
him by the likes of assistant AG 
Riley, that he raised $133,000 in 
bribes between 1980 and 1982, 
mostly in conspiracy with Coady. 
If Barczak was telling Palmegiano 
the truth when he said he 
couldn’t even get Coady on the 
phone, then he obviously isn’t 
telling the truth when he says he 
flew to the Bahamas on Coady’s 
tab, picked up $100,000 in cash 
from a total stranger, and de- 
livered the payoff to Coady in 
front of the North Andover Li- 
brary. 

If Barczak was lying about his 
relationship to Coady — perhaps 
at the behest of the AG, who may 
have hoped that a lie would 
somehow ensnare Palmegiano 
into making admissions or 
producing investigatory leads — 
the AG is made vulnerable to 
strong criticisms of the ethics of 
his techniques. In law-enforce- 
ment circles, a technique de- 
signed to entrap a target is always 
controversial. But more than con- 
troversy is at stake when such a 
technique is used in an election 
year, triggering reports of a probe 
into the Revenue Department of 
an incumbent governor, and 
quite possibly affecting the out- 
come of an election. Believe him 
or not, Stanley Barczak, a con- 
victed felon, who quite likely 
committed perjury in 1980 when 
he failed to divulge his criminal 
record on an application for a 
Massachusetts gun permit, and 
has since been reported to be 
receiving $234 a month in 
veterans’ benefits for a mental 
disorder, is Frank Bellotti’s worst 
witness, 

Perhaps in recognition of 
Barczak’s deficiencies, the AG 
proceeded as if his witness's 
claims about sharing a bribe with 
Palmegiano were almost inciden- 
tal to the criminal charges against 
the Methuen man. The October 
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19-21 trial of Palmegiano in 
Middlesex Superior Court was a 
circus of sideshows — elaborate 
expositions of extraneous details 
— designed, no doubt, to take the 
focus off the weakness of the 
AG's case. Thus the jurors, and 
the reading and viewing public, 
were treated to technical legal 
battles about how and when the 
name of poor, dead John Coady 
could be mentioned, and whether 
or not Stanley Barczak knew Ed 
King, or was hired on the former 
governor's say-so. None of which 
related directly to the specific 
charges in Palmegiano’s indict- 
ment, or helped to test the 
credibility of Barczak’s claim that 
he and Palmegiano were the 
beneficiaries of a $10,000 payoff. 

It seems that Bellotti had next 
to no case against Palmegiano. 
His evidence was testimony from 
Barczak, unsupported by proof 
that meets the standards neces- 
sary for a presentation in court. 
Moreover, a good deal of his 
extra-evidentiary material — the 
sideshows — not only 
camouflaged this critical point, 
but was of questionable accuracy 
in itself. For example, much time 
was spent on establishing exactly 
how Barczak got hired. The AG 
stuck to the claim that Barczak 
was a patronage appointee, hired 
as a “must” after King wrote 
“Important” across the top of his 
résumé — a revelation that by 
itself played to splashy headlines 
back in the scandalous summer 
and fall of 1982. Through the 
testimony of Revenue Depart- 
ment personnel director William 
McCarthy, defense attorney Keat- 
ing asserted that within months 
after Barczak had gotten his job 
in the Revenue Department, he 
was dropped (when he failed to 
pass a required civil-service ex- 
am) — and that he was put back 
to work only after documenting 
his status as a disabled veteran 
and laying claim to one of the 
department’s veterans- 
preference positions. 

Then, of course, there’s the 
June 24 Barczak-Palmegiano 
tape, a piece of arguably ex- 
culpatory evidence that the AG 

Continued on page 32 
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Master's degree 
program. 

Qualified men and 
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financial aid. 
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Ann McDonough at 
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Graduate Studies Open House 
Thursday, November 17, 3-8 pm 


And at UMass’ Boston, quality is 
affordable. 


For professional advancement or 
personal growth, explore graduate 
study at UMass/Boston. Meet and 
talk with faculty members from 
UMass/Boston's fine graduate 
programs. 


The open house will take place 
Thursday, November 17, from 
3:00 to 8:00 pm, in the third floor 
Lounge of Building 020 on our 
Harbor Campus. For further infor- 
mation about the open house or 
about graduate study at 
UMass/Boston, call 929-8000. 


You should know that in most of 
these programs you can pursue a 
degree full-time or part-time. We 
offer convenient hours and excel- 
lent facilities for study and research. 
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Continued from page 30 

sought to suppress. It could well 
be that Bellotti had Jess than no 
case against Palmegiano. Yet, ina 
position to know g 
almost from the start, the AG and 
his star witness moved inex- 
orably in on their targets. 

To be sure, the concurrence of 
Barczak’s arrest with the AG’s 
hardly shocking suggestion that 
some citizens shortchange the 
Commonwealth of its taxes 
provided Bellotti' with some 
prosecutorial opportunities. But 
they were slim pickings, not the 
stuff of a scandal worth bragging 
about. And certainly not enough 
to root out the corruption that 
may very well be endemic to the 
state’s political infrastructure. 

What, then, has the great rev- 
enue scandal of 1982 wrought? It 
produced the case against 
Palmegiano. It produced the case 
against Francis X. Harrison, 
which began last week in 
Middlesex Superior Court with 
special questions about whether 
prospective jurors had heard of 
Stanley Barczak or had estab- 
lished beliefs as to his credibility. 
It produced the grand jury’s 
decision to make the late John 
Coady an unindicted co-con- 
spirator. And, of course, it 
produced the assertion by an 
assistant attorney general of a 
fantastic act of international con- 
spiracy linking Barczak and 
Coady and God knows who else. 

And it’s made the AG the man 
in the middle. Were it not for 
Coady’s suicide, the AG's office 
would have presented an open- 
and-shut case against him, Bellot- 
ti told the Globe on October 24 — 
in the wake of Palmegiano’s 
acquittal, and of subsequent 
media coverage that exposed the 
state’s top prosecutor to legal, 


ethical, and political questions. 
-And his prosecution would have 


been supported by “lot: of stuff” 
in addition to the tes.imony of 
Barczak. Sure, the Af; allowed, 
the Palmegiano ami Harrison 
cases “are not the hig cases,... 
nor were they eve. intended to 
be.” Artfully left unstated was 
Bellotti’s belief that at least one of 
the big fish is dead. And so, 
cloaked in the mantle of concern 
for the reputation of a dead man 
who is unable to answer any 
charges against him, and drip- 
ping with empathy for the dead 
man’s family, Bellotti has no need 
to answer for the acts of his 
office. 

What's left of the revenue 
scandal of 1982 is being aired this 
week in Middlesex Superior 
Court. It’s very possible that 
Bellotti will have better luck with 
this jury than he had with 
Palmegiano’s. Possible as well 
that defendant Francis X. Har- 
rison is vulnerable to the charges 
against him. But make no mis- 
take, Harrison’s was not a case 
that Bellotti really wanted to 
bring to trial. Or one that will do 
anything to enhance his reputa- 
tion, win or lose. 

When the Harrison jury re- 
turns, the ledger on the revenue. 
scandal will have another entry. 
There is no doubt that the arrest 
of a lowly bureaucrat is more 
than a footnote to Massachusetts 
political history. And little doubt 
that it contributed, in some still- 
mysterious way, to the death of a 
man against whom no evidence 
has ever been presented. It has 
put another man, Raymond 
Palmegiano, through more than a 
year of possibly needless hell. 
And introduced the people of 
Massachusetts to a star witness 
whose every action reminds us 
that small-time shakedown 
‘artists may find employment in 
our government. 

What a scandal. 
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If You Know What You Want 
from College 
Come to Marlboro 


In their junior and senior years, Marlboro students devise their 
own plan of study working closely with one or more-faculty 
advisors. These Plans of Concentration vary in both content 


and style. 


One student spent a summer in Pennsylvania Dutch country 
conducting in-depth interviews with young girls and women to 
the age of one hundred. She wrote, produced and directed a 
full-length play based on their experiences. 


Another student chose a study of biological membrane 
transport. His Plan was accorded highest honors, and he was 
accepted at all seven graduate schools to which he applied. 


If you too have ideas you want to explore and develop, we 
invite you to visit the campus and talk with us. 


Admissions accepted for September and January. 
Funds are available for every student with demonstrated financial need. 
For more information about Marlboro please write or call: 


MARLBORO COLLEGE 
MARLBORO, VERMONT 05344 
802-257-4333 
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SPECIAL SPECIAL Letters 
R a D TAG Continued from page 4 
CLEARANCE SALE TH ANKSGIVING || *stnccsse" 
not struck Donald Schmidt, that 
he had not struck Schmidt with a 
SELECTED GUITARS at JUST $150. DE ADLINE Schmidt Where McLaughlin was 


(Case included) lying, in Holmes’s judgment, was 
in saying that he did not see 


Your choice of new or used BECAUSE OF THE Sullivan shoot Schmidt, that he 


Gibson, Aria, Fender . Yamaha, Vantage, THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY, had not made an agreement with 
Sigma, Peavy, electrics, acoustics, classicals, DEADLINE FOR || Sullivan to kill Schmidt, that he 


did not see Sullivan strike 


& basses. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Schmidt, and that he was not 


Many instruments at or below cost lying in any way about the case. 


FOR THE NOVEMBER 29 ISSUE WILL 7 By contrast, Holmes told me, 
Don’t Miss Out! BE WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23 AT 3 PM Sullivan gave answers that 


registered as untruthful to all 


, . THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE seven of the questions asked him 
The Guitar Studio WILL BE CLOSED in his Sot (which "es also 


d. tered, at th t of 
ney yea = | THURS. & FRI., NOV. 24 & 25 Seulvas ond coors iin 
we peng 67 ge THE CLASSIFIED STAFF WISHES YOU aha Subicon'eapivine 
ALL A HAPPY THANKSGIVING when he gave answers that 
New Hours indicated he was elsewhere at the 
Mon., Tues., Wed., & Thurs. 12-8 time of the murder, denied he 


Fri. & Sat. 12-6 Phopent went to the Howard Johnson's, 
Sun. 1-5 x denied he participated in the 
abduction of Schmidt, denied he 
267-1234 had robbed Schmidt, denied he 
had driven Schmidt to the place 
where the body was found, 
denied he had hit Schmidt with a 
tire iron, and denied he had shot 
Schmidt with a shotgun he called 
Betsy. 
It was after this examination, 
Holmes told me, that he told 
Sullivan he had “failed” the test, 
and it was at this time that 


Sullivan admitted to him that he 
had committed the murder. In 
addition, Holmes says, Sullivan 
told him he had confessed to his 
first lawyer, Ray Windsor; told 
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him he had planned to offer 
perjured testimony in his own 


defense; and told him he got a 
new lawyer — and refrained 
from confessing to this one, 

Denis Dean — because his first 
attorney objected to his plan to lie 


on the stand. As I reported, 


Sound Advice has always got the right thy on sale, when you want Holmes had previously testified 


about Sullivan’s confession to 


it, and at the price you want. Here are just some of the items you'll save him at a federal-court hearing 
on this week at Sound Advice. during the course of Sullivan's 


appeal. Holmes had not 
previously returned my phone 


i N —_— P calls, and I was unable to discuss 
«9 Sherwood SCOTT G Sherwood arn his testimony with him until last 
week. Sullivan told me while I 
i was preparing my original story 
; that Holmes’s testimony about 
: that confession was “a lie.” Last 
week, Warren Holmes returned 
the compliment. 
As regards the handwriting 
analysis linking Sullivan to 
Donald Schmidt's credit cards: 
The Receiver + The Sherwood S-2640 CP AM/FM Be ss Ss “a ie yee the question ofa handwriting 


jigital synthesize receiver with 12 presets, 3 


tts per ch: in) RMS ° “o 
th Sa Yin anes dailieer G8 firs the match seems Jess significant 


The “Turntable P: ta Mitsubée smi DP taled — 1 rurne 7 too The Mitsubishi OPS2 — Direct =. : when you consider that 
table. with straght low mass arr — a eo) — Sullivan admitted in his 
; own trial testimony to having 
taken possession of the cards, 
though not to having stolen 
them; 

— Sullivan provided, in that 
same testimony, a detailed 
account of his reaction when he 
learned that the cards’ rightful 
owner had been murdered; 

— police evidence indicated 

a that the cards themselves were in 
WaXt Abst CIO | Sullivan's possession when he 
| < A ° 
HSJO2 — Auto reverse cassette ie es | re ici 
walkperson w/FM stereo record capability & seve 18101 1004 to ai ae. 
& more. 1 69 Buy 6 UDXLH C90's at only wavannnsens i 0007 accountidieans he acquired and 
$2.49 each ond get $4.00 back signed the credit cards, and at no 
HSTO2 — Same as the JO2 without $+] 39 from Maxell! time denied his obvious 


record. connection with them. 


DUT Finally, in the matter of the 
ony O N YY. Buy 4 TDK SA90’s at $2.49 a@TOK - “watch conflict’: Rose Schmidt 
: each and get a FREE SAX-60 = told me while I was preparing my 


WM5 — oy sees WM ~— a from TDK!" Feat A ie series that the brother-in-law to 

super sound, complete w - | ; ~~ 

phones. $90 | | -vetaiis in store —— Sade hasta wher hindal eeeth 
her husband wore. At that time, I 
had not heard Sullivan’s claim 
that she herself had offered 


Lad 57 JFK St. The Galeria inconsistent — about the 
identification of the watch. I 
oun vice Harvard Sq. Cambndge therefore did not question her in 
492-31 05 detail about how the watch was 
a identified. She did say, in no 
HI F l & VIDEO CENTER uncertain terms, that there was 


Monday-Friday 10-8, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 no doubt about the identification 
of the watch. 











YOU'LL LOVE US. 


At Wildcat, Sunday is a midweek value*-— on day rates, ac- 
commodations and packages...ALWAYS ECONOMICAL: 


SUNDAY TO FRIDAY 
Top-To-Bottom All-Chairs Day Pass $15.00 
(add $2.00 for Gondola). 
THE GREAT ESCAPE 
SKI 2 DAYS SUNDAY-FRIDAY (including NIGHT'S 
LODGING) ALL FOR ONLY $39.00 p.p.d.o. , 
SKI 3-DAY WEEKEND 
(2 NIGHT’S LODGING - MAP) $119.75 p.p.d.o.% 
WEDNESDAY TOOFER 
2 SKI FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 2 FOR 1! 
%* ali Sundays except Holiday weekends 
WEEKDAY RATES ON SUNDAY! 
2,100 FT. VERTICAL DROP TRAIL RUNS OF UP TO 2% MILES 
MAGNIFICENT ALPINE VIEWS NIGHTLY GROOMING 
SPECTACULAR SKIING - HIGH CAPACITY CHAIRLIFTS 


VARIETY OF TRAILS & GONDOLA 
TOP-TO-BOTTOM SNOWMAKING KIDS 5 & UNDER SKI FREE! 


Just compare our prices with any other area, and you'll find that Wildcat offers 
you more, most economically... and due to our high elevation, 2,100 ft. vertical 
drop, and top-to-bottom snowmaking, Wildcat offers one of the longest 
DEPENDABLE ski seasons in the East (last year we skied ‘til May 2!). You'll 
thrill to SPECTACULAR alpine views as you ski down miles of Wildcat's 
groomed trails of up to 2% miles long. 


And after a day of OUTSTANDING skiing, choose from a variety of apres ski 
fun in the bustling Mount Washington Valley and select choice accommoda- 
tions with traditional New England hospitality at the many motels, inns and 
condominiums. Come for the skiing. .. you'll stay for the fun! 


For hassle-free, one-call reservations, ask Nora at (603) 466-3326 about 
Wildcat Package Plans. 


LET THE COMPETITION THINK WE’RE CRAZY... 
WE KNOW YOU'LL LOVE US! 


Snowphones: Boston (617) 247-1313 
In New Hampshire: 1-800-522-8952 


Please send your free Vacation Planner Kit to: 
te ae 
Nore —____________]] - 
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MOUNTAIN B AND SNOWCAT Address______________ JJ 


Route 16, Mount Washington Valley, Jackson, NH 03846 City State Zip 
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Women mountaineers « Thanksgiving Food & Drink 
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BOSTON 


HOSPICE WORKERS 


PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 


by Anita Diamant 


recent loss, death is an abstraction most of 

us try to keep as distant from our thoughts 
and lives as possible. Ours is a culture that 
prefers dying people to remain in the antiseptic 
privacy of hospitals; a culture in which good 
manners demand a quick, cheerful recovery of 
the bereaved; a secular culture in which death 
is taboo in the mystical sense — unacceptable, 
improper, forbidden. 

Two young women are talking on a Red Line 
car. One tells about a man who tried to pick her 
up. She tried putting him off in every way 
imaginable, without success. Then she told him 
that she worked all day with dying people. At 
that, he turned and walked away. 

“Hospice volunteers are ordinary people. 
They befriend other ordinary people, people 
who are strangers and are dying. The 
volunteers are a varied lot — young and old, 
mostly though not exclusively women. They are 
people with busy lives, people with jobs, and 
children, and mortgages, and hobbies, and a 
million other things to do. They are, by and 
large, people who have suffered the loss of a 
mother, or a husband, or a sister, or a son, and 
who let themselves in for the grief of strangers 
— not for pay, and certainly not for glory or 
even recognition, but for reasons of their own. 
They quietly defy the cynicism that 
masquerades as common knowledge in these 


i n the absence of a present danger or a 











“hard” times. Recently, a burly, middle-aged 
man, standing at a buffet table behind me, was 
engaged in casual conversation. He said, 
‘Well, you know, people are selfish by nature.”’ 
I had been talking to hospice volunteers all 
week. I turned around and told him he was 
wrong. 

In the Middle Ages, hospices were places of 
shelter and rest for pilgrims. Typically, they 
were run by religious orders. About 15 years 
ago, the word was adopted by a small group of 
lay people, nurses, and social workers in 
England, people dedicated to improving the 
quality of life of dying patients and their 
families. The concept took root in America 
about five years later. Although programs 
vary, the word hospice usually refers to a 
comprehensive approach to the needs of the 
terminally ill that includes relieving pain, 
helping with emotional and spiritual as well as 
medical problems, giving support to family 
members, keeping the dying person home as 
long as possible, and trying to make the end of 
his or her life comfortable and meaningful. 

A hospice can be a building, a place where 
dying people come to live and be cared for, 
according to their wishes, by professionals and 
family members. A hospice can be a room in 
a conventional hospital, where visiting hours 
are not regulated and other hospital protocol is 
Continued on page 4 
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A WALK ON THE MILD SIDE 


The Bostonian Society created it a year 
ago, but we didn’t discover the 
Harborwalk until last month, when the 
preservationists repainted the biue line 
that snakes along the waterfront and 
ends abruptly at Fort Point Channel. 
Unlike the Freedom Trail (which boasts a 
red line), the Harborwalk begins at the 
Old State House and not at the Park 
Street Information Center. But the Old 
State House isn’t too hard to find, since 
State Street is straight as an arrow (‘‘Not 
all of Boston was laid out by drunken 
cows,”’ our companion remarked). 

If you haven't picked up the 
Harborwalk brochure, you probably 
won't make much of the bank 
skyscrapers and vacant lots that 
predominate at the start of the tour. 
(You'll probably miss the elegant 19th- 
century commercial architecture of the 
Richards and Cunard Buildings, for 
example, though not the modern-day 
graffiti: “El Salvador is Spanish for 
Vietnam.’’) After veering sharply to the 
left on Commercial Street, you end up in 
the middle of Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
(there’s no shortage of opportunities to 
stop and shop on this tour). The blue line 
continues underneath the Expressway. 
You might notice the European-style 
“zebra” crosswalks; you might fail to 
notice the line itself, which fades out a 
few times and will doubtless be lost 
under slush when the weather gets 
colder. 

You get your first glimpse of the 
Harbor from Atlantic Avenue. It’s not 
much more than a glimpse, because the 
walk ducks into — yes, it really does — 


the Marriott Hotel lobby. If you don’t 
retire to the bar for a round of toddies (it 
can get cold out there), you can pick up 
the trail on East India Row, at the New 
England Aquarium. Say hi to the seals 
(they'll be frolicking all winter, even if 
you aren't), and walk around the back of 
the Aquarium to see the USS Constitu- 
tion, East Boston, and Logan Airport. 

Still with us? The tour, unfortunately, 
is unmarked for the next stretch of 
Atlantic Avenue, and even our 
knowledgeable companion couldn't tell 
us everything about the 19th-century 
brick warehouses that dot the landscape. 
Fort Point Channel is next, and if you’re 
weary at this point (you've walked about 
three miles so far), you and your small 
friends can visit the Children’s Museum 
on Congress Street, just past the wharf. 
The last stop is the Tea Party Ship 
replica, which somehow seems more 
relevant because of the recent Vodka 
Party (at which countless fifths of 
Stolichnaya were dumped into the 
Channel in response to the Korean Air 
Lines debacle). 

The Harborwalk is a great idea, but 
we're obliged to give it a thumbs-down. 
Unlike the Freedom Trail, it offers no 
historical plaques: you can’t learn much 
without a guide. At the end of the walk, 
we were stranded at the giant Hood Milk 
Bottle on Sleeper Street; the line just 
stopped. And that left usa little blue. 

The Harborwalk brochure is available 
at the Park Street Information Booth, and 
at the National Park Service Visitor 
Center on State Street. 

— &.C. 
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Urban eye by Robin Vaughan and Sally Cragin 


RE-ENTRY VEHICLE 


Finding a job — particularly the right job 
— is a knotty enough task. But it is often 
made even more formidable by a 
frustrating Catch-22: you can’t get a job 
unless you have experience, and you 
can’t get experience unless you have a 
job. Many women find this particularly 
problematic — either when they try to 
resume their careers after the kids are 
grown, or as they try to break into new 
fields because the job market has 
tightened up in such “feminized” areas 
as education, human services, and health 
care. Also, increasing divorce rates have 
caused the number of women re-entering 
the job market to skyrocket in recent 
years. Yet this situation, however 
discouraging, isn’t hopeless. 

Project Re-entry formally began in 
1976 as a career-counseling and 
internship-placement service for women. 
Since then, more than 300 women have 
gone through the program, and a large 
percentage of them have been 
successfully guided into new careers. 
Although at first the majority of women 
enrolled were housewives, the program 
has evolved to assist ‘‘“many more 
younger women,” according to Sandra 
Kahn, Project Re-entry’s director, 
“including a lot of recent liberal-arts 
graduates” who have had trouble finding 
their professional niche. Kahn adds that 
the largest group currently enrolled is 
composed of teachers and human- 
services professionals. 

The program begins with a one-month 


series of career-counseling workshops. 
They are designed to improve 
interviewing and résumé-preparation 
skills and to aid in job-search strategies. 
They also help women decide on a career 
path and bolster their self-confidence. 
The students then enter unsalaried 
professional internships, sponsored by 
public and private organizations. The 
positions they fill, for a minimum of 20 
hours a week, are usually entry-level 
management spots. 

Most of the interns, says Anita 
Granoff, public-relations coordinator, 
have been very satisfied with the 
program. The success rate is high: 42 
percent of the women who have 
completed the program have later been 
hired by their internship sponsor. The 
program’s cost, $1250, doesn’t seem so 
high when compared with the cost of a 
graduate-school education (it could 
prove a lot more useful than a master’s 
degree in Classics). And Project Re-entry 
does offer financial aid to those who 
need it. 

One of the nicest bonuses of the 
program is that after several interviews 
with prospective sponsors, interns 
usually have a choice between three of 
them. Says Kahn,“It may be the only 
time in your professional career when 
you're doing the selective shopping.” 

Project Re-entry sessions start in 
September and in February. For more 


information, call 227-1762. 
—R.V. 


MAKING THE CONNECTION 


Looking for a used car can be an 
exhausting chore, something like 
knocking at every door in town, 
glass slipper in hand, hoping to 


To make the search easier, Car 


send you out on a lot of ill-fated 
dates with the incredible hunk (of 


Connections Incorporated has 


introduced a service that helps 
match prospective buyers with 


model, and year, for example. 
The service really becomes useful 
when a buyer’s needs are very 
specific, if someone's looking for 
a particular antique model, say, 
or a car with an unusual feature, 


solely between buyers and 
sellers; the company does not 
collect a commission on any 
resulting sales. It could save you 
weeks of hunting and a reper- 
toire of horror stories, never mind 


junk, that is). And for one party, 
the buyer, the service itself is free. 


accelerator and brake. 


such as a manually operated 


leading you to your ideal auto. 
Car Connections Incorporated 


Soon after a used car is listed 
with Car Connections, its owner 
is given the names of prospective 
buyers interested in a car with 
similar specifications — price, 


the used car of their dreams; it’s a 
‘“‘computer-dating service for 
used cars.” But unlike the more 
conventional computer-dating 
services, this one is not likely to 


find the perfect fit. And even 
after you've inspected countless 
old bombers and jalopies, the 
story doesn’t always have a 
happy ending. 


is located at 45 Atlantic Avenue 
in Cohasset. You can call them at 
383-9484. 


To list a used car with Car 
Connections, there is a one-time 
fee of $20. After the list of buyers 


is supplied, transactions are made —R.V. 
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BOOKSTORE GALORE 


‘‘We are not competing with the 
Coop,” says Larry Carr, general manager 
of the new BU bookstore. ‘“The Coop has 
prospered for 100 years, and in no way 
will we affect their success.” 
Nevertheless, it seems likely that a lot 
fewer Bostonians will make the trek to 
Cambridge since the new BU “vertical 
book mall,” also plugged as “New 
England’s largest bookstore,”’ is so much 
nearer — and, yes, so much nicer. 

The store is physically attractive — 
with a clean, spacious design and 
marble-tile floors. But the best part is the 
refreshing sense of calm that pervades 


ore Welsch oy a 


DOWN HOME FACES 


A lot of people have a mental picture of 
New Englanders that runs the short 
gamut from the Brahmin’s lockjawed 
“A” to the Downeaster’s laconic “A- 
yah.” The stereotype is the likes of the 
crusty old guy in the tea commercial who 
tells Don Meredith that he “can’t get 
theah from heah.” Or Charles 
Winchester, M*A*S*H’s one-man 
testament to civilization as Beacon Hill 


the store’s five levels. There are at least 
three service desks on each story, so you 
shouldn't have any trouble tracking 
down personnel. And the employees in 
the well-stocked book departments, 
unlike those in many bookstores, know 
something about books. ‘We look for 
people with book-selling experience, 
backgrounds in publishing or literary 
areas, and academic concentrations in 
related fields,” says Carr. He adds that 
such specific standards for bookstore 
personnel ‘provide a good groundwork 


for an exchange of ideas with customers. 


Service people can suggest books that 


knows it. 

There are other New England 
stereotypes — from Greenwich to 
Harwich, from the South End to the 
North End. But in a new book of 
photographs, Faces of New England, 
photojournalist Ulrike Welsch has 
captured some of the dissimilarities of 
the people of New England. 

The photos’ subjects range from 


customers may not be aware of.”’ 

But 3.1 miles of bookshelves are not all 
the BU bookstore has going for it. In fact, 
BU students may never again have to 
leave the Commonwealth 
Avenue/Kenmore Square area until 
they graduate. Within the store are a 
“Viennese-style” café, a travel agent, a 


dry-cleaning store, a florist, a fudge shop, 


a computer store, a video store, and 
more. The magazine shelves in the 
basement's ‘‘bargain book” department 
feature a wide selection of newspapers 
and magazines, including such hard-to- 
find publications as the Kenyon Review, 
Rock and Gem magazine, and the 
Mother Earth News. 

Many of these conveniences, however, 


workers in a Woburn mannequin factory 
to the bleacher crowds at Brown’s 
homecoming football game. There are 
cowboys, Indians, shindiggers, 
clamdiggers, ballerinas, and banjo 
players, to name a few. Welsch has 
caught them all in postures and settings 
that seem the most natural to them. 

The point of view Welsch offers is that 
of a “fly on the wall,” though she stresses 
in her preface that the subjects were 
almost always aware that she was there, 
photographing them. 


Copyright © 1983 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


transcend the needs, never mind the 
budgets, of most students — like the 
designer-clothing shops on the main 
level that boast Daniel Hechter blazers 
and Adrienne Vittadini dresses. “One of 
our main emphases is in serving the 
Boston community at large, in addition to 
the BU community,” Carr explains. 

If you're used to shopping in a 
crowded, chaotic atmosphere, you may 
find this bookstore disturbingly tranquil. 
In fact, it is almost obnoxiously perfect. 
But that’s probably something we can all 
get used to. 

The BU Bookstore is located at 660 
Beacon Street, Kenmore Square. For 
information, call 267-8484. 


Both the closeup portraits and wide- 
angle shots have a rich textural quality 
and a slice-of-life trueness that makes the 
subjects seem surprisingly familiar. 
Welsch’s affectionate study of the region 
does justice to New Englanders’ faces. But 
don’t bother reading her corny captions, 
which have the same effect as Howard 
Cosell commentating Swan Lake. 

Faces of New England ( Yankee Books, 
1983), is available in soft cover for $12.95 
at most major bookstores. 

—R.V. 
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HOSPICE 
WORKERS 


Continued from page 1 
not enforced. And the term hospice can 
refer to home care provided by visiting 
nurses and/or carefully selected and 
trained volunteers who do what is asked 
of them — from holding hands, to 
washing dishes, coordinating medical 
care, watching TV, talking about death, 
and helping with funeral arrangements. 
Omega, the oldest hospice program in 
the Boston area, trains up to 50 
volunteers a year. Begun six years ago by 


funds from the archdiocese, Omega is a 
non-sectarian organization), the 
Somerville program has inspired and 
provided technical assistance to the 
many other hospices that have since 
been established in New England. In 
1979, there were only three hospice 
programs in Massachusetts; today there 
are nearly 50. And what began asa 
grassroots movement is slowly becoming 
mainstream; Medicare reimbursement 
for some kinds of hospice care is due to 
begin this month, and private medical 
insurers are also exploring the hospice 
model, which tends to be far less 
expensive than conventional hospital 
care for the dying. 

The only inpatient hospice facility in 
New England is in Branford, 
Connecticut. In Massachusetts, hospice 
means home care, much of it provided by 
volunteers. Who are these people? Why 
do they give time, energy, friendship, 
often love, to people for whom they will 
soon have to grieve? What does hospice 
work demand and what are its rewards? 

The four people who tried to answer 
these questions are Omega volunteers 
with at least one year’s experience. They 
are not “representative” of all hospice 
volunteers, nor are their experiences 
‘typical.’ No two hospice programs are 
quite the same, hospice volunteers are a 
varied lot, and each death is, of course, 
singular. Even so, everyone | spoke with, 
administrators and volunteers alike, 
repeated one idea, which is at the heart of | 
hospice. This isn't about death, they say. 
This is about life. Death is a part of life. 








David Barkley 


David Barkley is a gracious man who 


by Anita Diamant 


talks with his hands. He has a passion for 
the recorder, which he plays, and a 
preference for the music of the 17th 
century. He is a tall, lean man who 
regrets he can no longer run the two 
miles around Fresh Pond, though he and 
his wife enjoy walking the distance 
together. 

Barkley retired nine years ago after 
having taught political science and public 
administration at Northeastern for 20 
years. Before that he worked for both the 


state and federal government, for a time 
with the Social Security Administration 
where he became involved with 
gerontology. ‘I was interested in the area 
of aging a long time before | became part 
of the statistics myself.’’ Since retirement, 
Barkley has served as chairman of the 
Cambridge Council on Aging, and still 
participates in community and church 
service programs for the elderly. 

“| got interested in hospice about three 
years ago,” he says. ‘‘When one works 
with older people, one is concerned more 
and more with long-term illness and with 
death. And also, in my personal life, I 
had had experiences that seemed awful 
at the time. I've been widowed twice, in 
both instances by cancer. My first wife, 
Ann, the mother of my son, died in 1961. 
| remarried and Barbara died in 1970. 
Barbara was a nurse, a woman in superb 
health but she became ill. The pain was 
very bad, and the only way of solving it 
was for her to have a cordotomy [a 
surgical severing of nerve fibers that 
carry pain stimuli] that rendered her 
paraplegic. | was able to make 
arrangements to have her at home for six 
months until she died. She was a person 
of extraordinary character. As a nurse, 
she knew what was going on. She never 
kidded herself at any point, and she was 
able to be of enormous assistance to 
everyone around her; the nurses, myself. 

“| got the notion then, that even where 
one is in a life-threatening situation — 
and there was no doubt that she was 
going to die —- still, there was a quality of 
life that could be achieved, and this was 
an extraordinary thing to learn. I can't 
emphasize enough the importance of 
that experience.” 

Since becoming a hospice volunteer, 


Barkley has worked with four people 
who had what Omega terms “‘life- 
threatening illnesses.” ‘I don’t like the 
word ‘client,’ ’’ he says. “That suggests a 
bureaucratic relationship and we are a 
team. We become friends. We really do. 
Friendship is one of the most important 
parts of hospice, and it’s as important for 
me as for them.” He says that each of his 
hospice friends has been a unique 
challenge. 

‘The first experience is, in some ways, 
the most vivid,” says Barkley. “‘Mine was 
a man who was 56. He was a vigorous 
man, a paratrooper in World War II. He 
had a cancer of the pancreas, and it was 
very hard for him. He died about two 
months after I first saw him, and after the 
second or third time there, it was difficult 
to communicate directly with him. The 
most I could do was to be there with him. 

“He had a sizable family — six 
children, a number of them at home, a 
wife. It was an extended family, but 
many of them were not supportive. 
Bhere were some cousins who had been 
pretty close who were afraid to come 


Billie Miller: “I feel somehow that being able to deal with death a little 


like saying yes to life...” 


around. Also, the family had difficulty 
articulating how they felt toward one 
another. 

“The last time | ever saw the man, his 
family was standing around him, kind of 
mute, unable to communicate. I said, 
‘Look, Dave [the names of hospice 
patients have been changed], you are 
surrounded by your family. And they. 
love you.’ It filled a kind of gap at that 
moment. That's the kind of thing a 
hospice volunteer does, is feel out where 
the gaps are. 

“One of the problems with this work,”’ 
says Barkley, “is that it’s hard to know 
what the standards are. You don’t really 
have professional standards. It’s not like 
being a doctor or a nurse. With the 
hospice volunteer, it’s not a question of 
prolonging life but simply applying 
oneself, so far as one can, to the quality of 
life that remains. A person dies. That's 
natural. It’s part of living, actually. But 
it’s very difficult to know, has this 
[hospice work] been done well or not. 
Sometimes you have some feelings or 
intuitions related to it."’ Giving voice to 
the love surrounding Dave felt like 
hospice work well done to David 


| 





Barkley. But self-satisfaction is not the 
point of hospice work. Barkley cautions, 
‘Whether you feel good about what's 
been done is, in some sense, irrelevant.” 

The rewards of hospice work are often 
elusive. There are times, says Barkley, he 
has been very frustrated, and the loss of 
people he came to know as friends has 
been painful. ‘It’s hard to describe,’’ he 
says. ‘In some ways it’s a very 
exhilarating experience and in some 
ways, it’s anything but. . . . | have very 
much enjoyed the acquaintance and the 
interchange with some of the people, the 
families and so on. 

“And then there is the community in 
which hospice work is done. It’s 
important,” he says, “that there be a 
body of volunteers to exchange 
experiences.’ In addition to bimonthly 
meetings for supervision and continuing 
education, and an always-available staff 
whose primary concern is the volunteers, 
there is an informal support system 
among people whé&have weathered the. 
intense, 10-week Omega training session 
together. ‘For me as an older person, the 


it 1s 


fact this group is intergenerational is of 
extraordinary value, because so often 
older people are only with other older 
people.” 

Barkley feels that hospice work is ‘‘an 
excellent activity for older people prin- 
cipally because we have the time. But not 
too many have elected to do it.’ Physical 
limitations may keep many retired 
people away from such service, he says, 
but there is probably also an element of 
fear. ‘I think anyone who does this has 
to have come to terms with his own 
dying. This is essential. And it’s 
something you have to do every day. You 
can’t say, ‘Well, that’s done with.’ 

‘Death is one of the great mysteries. 
Nobody knows what it is. Absolutely 
nobody.” Laughing, Barkley says, “‘I 
think of the hubris of people who call 
themselves thanatologists. All we know 
for certain is that there is a dissolution of 
the body and we cease to exist as we've 
known ourselves. We don’t know what 
the transition is. Religions give a certain 
amount of hope, but we're up against a 
great mystery. I have a certain interest — 
though interest is probably the wrong 
word — in death. One hopes to get closer 








to learn more. And at the same time, I 
have the feeling that people who are 
dying are in great need. 

“I used to think I wanted to have a 
sudden death,” says Barkley. “Now, | 
think I would feel a little cheated. I have 
a kind of intellectual interest in sometime 
being in this position of dying.” 
Laughing again, he says, “Of course, I 
may not like it when I get there.” 

Barkley, who recently returned from 
his annual summer sojourn in the south 
of France, is not currently involved with 
a hospice client — or ‘‘friend.” “I haven't 
quite gotten up the courage to call” 
Omega, he says. “But I will.” 


Billie Miller 

Three years ago, Billie Millerwatched 
over her father’s last days in a hospital 
intensive-care unit. ‘He had a very rare 
disease and was kept alive under what I 
think were extremely difficult and 
inhumane conditions,” she says. ‘‘] really 
felt there had to be a better way to deal 
with people who are terminally ill. . . . I 
don’t know that I would have gotten into 
hospice if he hadn’t died, if we all [in my 
family] hadn’t had that experience.” 

A grand piano dominates the living 
room in the Cambridge triple-decker 
where Billie Miller and her husband live. 
Books and scores seem to fill every 
available space. At 42, Miller, who plays 
and teaches the cello, is a student at 
Bunker Hill Community College, and is 
on the waiting list of the school’s nursing 
program. She has been an Omega 
volunteer for nearly two years. “I love 
music, but I’m not the kind of musician 
who spends her whole life practicing,” 
she says. “I like to be around people. 

“| think the shock of seeing my father 
die made me question a whole lot of 


things, like who I was and what I was 
going to do with my whole life. I guess 
you could call it a mid-life crisis. | had, as 
a child, thought a lot about death, and 
worried about it. | guess most children do 
that. And most of my life I've been trying 
to understand why I'm alive, and 
perhaps why I’m going to die. Why we all 
live and die.” 

Miller had read about the hospice 
movement, and the work of Elisabeth 
Kiibler-Ross, whose pioneering studies 
of the terminally ill helped popularize 
the hospice philosophy. “I saw a little ad 
in the paper saying that Omega was 
accepting volunteers. I called, with 
trembling fingers, and talked to a very 
nice person. They sent me an application 
— and it was a serious application. You 
couldn’t just answer yes or no. You had 
to give serious reasons about why you 
wanted to do this. Then I had an 
interview and I was in. I didn’t even tell 
my husband what I was doing.” When he 
found out, she says, “He was completely 
flabbergasted.” 

Miller has worked with three hospice 
clients (she too dislikes the term). Her 
longest, and most intense, experience 
was with a 72-year-old West Indian 
woman who lived in Roxbury. “Every 
week, I felt like I went to Jamaica,”’ she 
says of the eight months she saw Alice. 
“We were from two worlds. 

“Alice was a devoutly religious 
woman. She knew she was dying but 
that was okay with her because she said 
the Lord took care of everything. Her 
main fear was that she would lose her 
faith. She asked if I would help her keep 
her faith,” Miller says, adding, “She 
knew I was not of the same persuasion as 
she was.” Miller visited her for at least an 
hour every week and became a part of 
Alice’s community. 


“I got to know whatever family was 
around to some degree. They trusted me. 
I heard everybody’s concerns, and I think 
people confided in me in ways they 
couldn't speak to each other. There are 
resentments, anger, and bitterness that 
come up so much when people are 
critically ill,”’ says Miller. 

“There was a woman who came here 
from Jamaica to be with her, Miss Jane; 
everybody called her ‘Miss.’ She and I 
became very good friends. She needed a 
lot of support from me. She was new in 
the country. And while she had a few 
women in the building she was friends 
with, there were some things that were 
difficult for her. She had a heart 
condition herself. She confided in me, 
and I think I was helpful to her.” 

Occasionally, Miller drove Alice and 
Miss Jane to medical appointments. But 
mostly she visited them at home, 
bringing flowers from her garden, 
holding Alice’s hand, talking and 
listening. “I never knew when I was 
doing the right thing. I just took a chance. 

“I was an outsider and they delighted 
in teaching me,” she says. ‘They couldn't 
believe anyone in the world didn’t know 
about fried bananas. Once I was there 
and there was a spontaneous prayer 
meeting. Some of the neighbors came, 
and these women held hands and called 
on the Lord to help. It was a real 
interesting experience. I'd never done 
anything like that before, but I was able 
to fit into it, and they took me in. It was 
wonderful.” 

It wasn’t all wonderful. “There were 
nights I wouldn't sleep,’ Miller says. And 
in the end, at the hospital, Alice's faith 
failed. “Since she asked me to remind 
her, I did. I asked, ‘Have you forgotten 
God?’ And she said yes. She was very 


angry. She had never shown any anger. 
She always said everything was up to the 
Lord.” Says Miller, “I had to take all my 
courage to ask her that question. I didn’t 
want to hurt her.” 

After Alice died, Miller went to the 
church service in her honor. ‘Then I was 
invited back to the house afterwards. | 
was the only white person there.” Miller 
has kept in touch with Miss Jane, who 
eventually returned to Jamaica. 

Miller took a long break from hospice 
work after her client died; it's an Omega 
policy that all the volunteers have a 
respite between clients. And a two-year 
commitment to direct service is about 
average. “I had a lot to sort out. I didn’t 
understand a lot of what had happened. | 
didn’t understand how Alice would say 
something and then do another. There 
were days where one minute she'd tell 
you she was ready and the next minute 
maybe the Lord would save her. That 
was very hard for me to deal with, but 
then I realized that we all do that; we're 
all inconsistent. | expected her, because 
she was close to death, to be more in 
touch with her feelings. But she wasn’t. 
There's a saying that we die the way we 
live. Of course, I didn’t know her when 
she was healthy. I think she was a 
beautiful person, but she didn’t deal with 
her feelings a whole lot.” 

Miller has since taken on other hospice 
cases and, largely as a result of her 
experience with hospice, plans to become 
either a nurse or a therapist. She says, 
“There is a kind of selfish motivation for 
me [in doing hospice work], in that I need 
to face life. I feel somehow that being 
able to deal with death a little bit is like 
saying yes to life, because death is part of 
life. And I’ve been afraid of life. I've been 
afraid of death, too, but I’ve also been 
afraid of life. And I feel less afraid of life 


now than I ever have.” 

Like virtually every hospice volunteer, 
Billie Miller is often told, “What you're 
doing is wonderful, but J could never do 
that.” When asked to explain what 
enables her to do hospice work, she says, 
“My feeling is that each person has a 
calling, or maybe talent is a better word. 
I think the real beauty of one’s life is to 
discover what one’s talent is. I have 
musical talent. I also have talent 
somehow in dealing with people. And if 
that part of me isn’t fully used, there's 
something missing in my life.” 


Sally Manzelli 

Sally Manzelli is a registered nurse, 
now in graduate school working towards 
a master’s degree in psychiatric nursing. 
She is 34 years old, an Irish-Italian, a life- 
long Somervillian, and a widow. 

“It was a long way from the time of my 
husbands death to Omega,”’ says 
Manzelli. ‘He died July 3, 1975, of a brain 
tumor. I had a two-year-old and a seven- 
month-old child at home.’’ She says that 
though her family was very supportive, 
“After he died there was no one, and 
there was nothing to tell me that what I 
was feeling was normal: no one to tell my 
people how to deal with me. I decided if 
the day ever came when I was back on 
my feet, I'd like to have some answers or 
help for someone in that position. So | 
tucked it away on a back burner for some 
future date and got on with my life.” 

Manzelli was accepted into Omega’s 
training program in 1981. She was both 
prepared and unprepared for the 10 
intense three-hour-long sessions, mostly 
focusing on volunteers’ attitudes about 
illness, death, and dying. “I had some 
ideas on an intellectual level about what 
to expect, but I was not prepared for all 
the gut-level stuff that you dealt with. 
But as we got into it, | understood that 
you can’t really deal with someone else’s 
death or a family’s grief until you come to 
terms with your own death.”’ 

These sessions also inevitably bring up 
memories of the volunteers’ own losses. 
Manzelli says that although reliving her 
husband's death was painful, ‘It was also 


deat 


Laurel Brown: “I’m not afraid 


renewing, healing. While feelings were 
dredged up, they weren't left to fester. 
And I've found that in work with hospice 
clients, I’ve felt able to do things I would 
like to have been able to do for my 
husband. Doing for others sort of made a 
peace with that whole experience.” 
Omega hospice volunteers are 
“invited,” not “assigned” to take on 
cases. If the situation seems too time- 
consuming or too close to a personal 
experience, volunteers are expected and 
encouraged to say no. Manzelli accepted 
her first invitation a year ago in April 
when she met Ellen, a 76-year-old 
woman with cancer. “It was the kind of 
situation where my sense of attachment 
developed very quickly,” she says. “They 
were easy people to become attached to. 
“Ellen and her husband, Sam, had 
known each other all their lives. They 
would be married 50 years in June. He 
was taking care of her all by himself. It 
was obvious that he loved her a great 
deal, and he was having a hard time with 
the thought of losing her . . . . 1 was called 
in to help Ellen,” she says, but Ellen’s 
biggest concern was Sam. “You don’t go 
in with a set notion of what you're going 
to do,” says Manzelli. “I was there two 
times a week, for about four hours, to do 
respite care. | would stay with Ellen so 
Sam would be able to go out. While I was 
there, | helped coordinate things like 
visiting nurses and the Meals on Wheels 
situation; Sam wasn’t eating properly.” 


Manzelli helped Ellen do her hair. ‘‘We 
took great care in choosing the robe for 
the day.” And that spring they spent time 
together on the enclosed front porch that 
Ellen loved. ‘There was this neighbor 
who was elderly and all gloom-and- 
doomy. We had like a conspiracy: Ellen 
would keep her eyes shut if this one 
came around and I was the buffer. So! 
wasn’t too popular with some. 

“I had to go there as a tabula rasa every 
time,”’ says Manzelli. ‘I didn’t know 
what I would walk into because there 
were days when Ellen was a little bit 
hostile. So I'd walk in and really catch 
hell, and then five minutes later she was 
fine. ... Hey, we all have our bad days. 
So I said, ‘Ellen, if you don’t feel like 
looking at me right now, I'll be in the 
kitchen.’ She needed to be angry 
sometimes. Some of it [the mood swings] 
may have been the disease, and some of 
it may have been her feeling, ‘God damn 
it, I'm dying and I don’t want to, and why 
should I have to worry about all these 
other people?’ Maybe she got bloody sick 
and tired of it and needed to be angry. 
She couldn’t do that with Sam. He 
couldn't really handle it. So there I was, 
and I had said, ‘Use me.’ And she did. . . 

‘Some of this is hard. There’s no 
recipe, no formula. Hospice is helping 
people to live what life they have left, to 
really live it in the way they see fit. So if 
all you really need me for is to wash the 
dishes, if that’s what's bothering you, I'll 
wash the dishes. If you want to talk 
about death, that’s great, here I am. If on 
the other hand you don’t want to, if you 
just choose to review your life, to validate 
it, to confirm it, that’s fine. And if you 
want to talk about the soaps, if that’s 
what's important to you, well these are 
your days.” 

Manzelli says she gets ‘the classic 
reactions’ when she tells people that she 
is a hospice volunteer. “It goes from, 
‘How could you?’ to ‘Aren’t you 
wonderful.’ Of the two, I prefer the 
former. I really don’t consider myself 
exceptional for doing it.’’ She has no 
difficulty explaining what she gets from 
hospice work. “It’s nice to be loved. It’s 


, as much as anyone can say that.” 


nice to be appreciated. It’s good, 
especially in this day and age, with all the 
technical machinery and isolation and 
lack of extended family. It’s nice to feel 
this connectedness, and that’s what I get 
out of it. . . . It comes with all the 
ramifications of friendship, the giving, 
the vulnerability to being hurt. That's 
part of the deal. And it hurts like hell. 
And it’s not pretty like Love Story. It’s 
messy and it’s dirty, and it smells, 
literally, a lot of times, and it's 
heartbreaking. But there's a good feeling 
to know that you helped somebody to 
really do their last days however they 
wanted to do them, and that maybe 
you've made the road just a little bit 
easier for the people they're leaving 
behind.” 

Ellen lived to accomplish the two goals 
she set for herself in April. She saw her 
50th wedding anniversary and a 
daughter who lived in the Midwest. She 
died in June, on a Saturday. “I saw her on 
Friday, the day before,” says Manzelli. “I 
knew | wasn’t going to see her again, and 
it hurt.” Manzelli attended the funeral 
and saw Sam regularly for a while. She 
visited Ellen’s grave with him, and 
encouraged him to make use of a group 
for recently widowed people run by 
Omega. Manzelli reports that she felt a 
second, unexpected sadness as Sam 
began to get back on his feet. “You were 
needed so very intensely for a time, that 
Continued on page 10 
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Personal finance 
A new realism 


Condomania revisited 


by Michael Silverstein 

veryone living in the 
E Greater Boston area in 
1980, it seemed, was either 
buying a condo or considering it. 
Like sex that year, such purchases 
were apparently untainted by 
potentially negative conse- 
quences. It was therefore not 
surprising to get a call one day 
from a friend who asked me to 
join her in checking out a $22,000 
unit in Brookline. I had just 
bought a condo myself, and | 
suppose she thought of me as 
something of an expert. And I 
couldn't help but be curious 
about what was being offered at 
that price and in that part of 
town. 

We met in front of an undistin- 
guished old apartment building 
not too far from the Brookline- 
Jamaica Plain line. The entrance 
to the place was cramped and 
dingy, its windows small and 
mostly covered with the sort of 
cheap drapes that suggest the 
tenants either don’t care much for 
their lodgings or can’t afford to be 
choosy. I expected that my 
friend, who had somehow gotten 
a set of keys to the premises we 
were to inspect, would lead me 
up four or five flights of stairs to a 
chipped and peeling studio flat. 
Instead, we walked around the 
building until we found the right 
number on a unit, which turned 
out to be on a door leading into 
the basement. 

There were six stone steps 
going down, and we held tight to 
the one black banister as we 
descended. The door of the place 
was so recently painted that its 
garish red surface was still tacky 
to the touch. She turned the latch, 
we walked inside, and I was 
hurtled back more than 20 years. 

This is a bike cellar, | thought. 
At least that’s what we called 
such rooms in New York, where I 
grew up: ‘storage area” was the 
phrase the landlord used. It was 
the place you put things needed 


only seasonally, like bicycles, or 
no longer needed at all, like old 
National Geographics or tires 
without treads. It’s where the 
super used to sleep it off when he 
had had too much to drink, and 
where you took a girl when you 
were both absolutely desperate 
and couldn’t wait any longer. And 
here, suddenly, through the mir- 
acle of a temporarily warped real- 
estate market, it had been trans- 
ported through time and space to 
become a $22,000 condominium. 

The only discernible changes 
made to convert the bike cellar 
into a dwelling for the upwardly 
mobile — other than the cleaning 
out of most of the accumulated 
dust — were the application of a 
new coat of whitewash on the 
walls and on the fully exposed 
piping running the length of the 
ceiling, the installation of a sink 
and toilet in a small area parti- 
tioned off by masonite, and the 
addition of a few cheap cabinets 
in proximity to a refrigerator. The 
air resonated with the rumble of 
the building’s heating system, 
just a few feet away, behind a 
stone wall. The lighting was 
dreary and seemed somehow 
filtered. And here and there, 
dripping from the overhead 
pipes, was the monotonous 0oz- 
ing of a metal-enriched watery 
liquid that made you think of 
stalactites and the vacuity of 
human existence. 

We turned and left in some 
haste. Coming up the stairs, we 
encountered the developer's 
agent, who had come by to see if 
he could answer any questions. 
‘The place is a hole,” I said. “No 
one will buy it for $22,000.” 

He shrugged and fixed me with 
the sort of gaze men of the world 
affect when confronted with 
pacifists, vegetarians, or other 
misguided social truants. “It’s a 
hole,” he admitted. “But some- 
one will buy it, because they 
expect to resell the hole for 


SARAH PUTNAM 


$40,000 next year.” 
7 - * 

In 1980 a fad was underway. 
The perspective that people usually 
brought to the most important 
purchase of their lives — a house 
— was temporarily suspended in 
a great speculative rush fueled by 
the prevailing super-inflation. A 
fair number of people got hurt in 
that particular stampede. Some 
were encouraged to buy condos 
beyond their means; and some 
found the cost of occupying their 
units far more than originally 
billed. A whole lot discovered 
that though prices had gone up, 
units were impossible to resell 
while floating in the higher price 
regions. Out of this, however, has 
come a much better under- 
standing of what condo living is 
all about — what tradeoffs are 
involved and what expectations 
about condos as investments and 
as homes are reasonable. 

Even though general inflation 
is no longer driving up real-estate 
prices, three factors continue to 
make condominiums appealing: 
demographics, interest rates, and 
the US tax code. From the demo- 
graphic perspective, the people 
most likely to buy condos are also 
among the fastest-growing ele- 
ments of the population. These 
elements include single-person 
households requiring little space, 
single-parent households having 
restricted financial resources, 
elderly persons seeking limited 
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and 


upkeep responsibilities, 
for 


young couples looking 
“starter” homes. 

The present high interest rates 
favor condominiums over more 
expensive traditional housing. 
An average two-bedroom con- 
dominium selling in Suffolk 
County (Boston) this September, 
for example, went for $89,100. 
Statewide, according to the 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board, 
which monitors sales in 54 cities, 
an average two-bedroom condo 
sold for $69,600 this September, 
compared to $77,500 for the same 
housing in a detached setting. 
Obviously, whatever people's 
true housing preferences, until 
interest and mortgage rates fall 
sharply, a lot of would-be home 
buyers will have no choice but to 
go condo. 

The tax advantages are ob- 
vious. Above a certain income 
level, the interest and local tax 
deductions from home or condo 
ownership that you can use in 
reckoning your federal taxes are 
close to being a necessity. But 
there is an additional incentive to 
owning residential property. 
Thanks to the 1981 tax act, if you 
rent out your condo unit instead 
of living in it, you are allowed to 
depreciate it at a faster rate. A 
portion of this same accelerated- 
depreciation benefit, it might be 
noted, is also available to owners 
who live in their condos and use 
part of the property for business, 
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or who rent a bedroom or two to 
friends. 


A little histcry 

Condominiums have been part 
of the housing market in Europe 
for many years. They didn’t catch 
on in this country, however, until 
the 1960s, when “buying your 
own apartment on the [Great] 
Lakes” became all the rage in 
Chicago. Condos were made le- 
gal in Massachusetts in the early 
1960s, but no real market for 
them developed locally before 
1963, when the legislature began 
permitting banks to offer finan- 
cing for such properties. 

From a national perspective, 
the role of condos in the 
American housing scene has 
been much exaggerated. Of the 
88.2 million housing units sur- 
veyed by the 1980 census, about 
1.6 percent were condominiums; 
2.7 percent of owner-occupied 
housing fit into that category. 
Those numbers will certainly 
increase in the future, however, 
since currently some 40 percent 
of the new housing stock coming 
into the frarket is condominiums. 
In some urban areas, condos are 
already a significant feature of 
the housingscape. In Boston, ap- 
proximately six percent of hous- 
ing units have already gone 
condo. 

Chris Pantaleoni, president of 
Condex, a condominium-ap- 
praisal-and-consulting service in 
Boston, has compiled some inter- 
esting statistics about con- 
dominium sales in Suffolk Coun- 
ty. There were just 119 such 
sales, worth $5.8 million in 1972. 
Sales had risen to 410 units, 
worth $16.9 million, by 1974, but 
because of the real-estate de- 
pression of the mid-1970s, Suf- 
folk County condo sales didn’t 
go any higher until 1978. Since 


. then they have risen sharply, 


though things tapered off slight- 
ly in the 1981-82 shakeout: 1585 
units were sold in 1980 for $90.1 
million; 2259 sales, worth $151.5 
million, in 1981; and 2293 sales 
for $145.4 million last year. Pan- 
taleoni expects that 1983 will be 

a record year. 
A number of interesting things 
Continued on page 12 





A million dollars better this year. And you thought we 
took the summer off. At Loon, we spent $1.2 million this sum- 
mer clearing two new intermediate trails and building a bigger 
and better base lodge. Unbeatable ski conditions. For 
three consecutive winters (including the snow drought ones) 
more skiers have skied Loon each year than the year before. 
Loon is the only mountain in the Northeast that can say that, 
and it says a lot about the consistent quality of Loon Mountain 
skiing. The most complete top-to-bottom snow making in 
New England, six aerial lifts including New Hampshire's long- 
est, two dozen trails, meticulous grooming, and a variety of 
slopes for beginners, intermediates and experts. Separate ski 
schools for children and adults, too. It all adds up to unbeatable 
skiing. An interstate highway right to our door. Well, 
almost. We're just three miles from Interstate 93 on the 
Kancamagus Highway. No major mountain is more access- 
ible. In fact, there's just one traffic light between Washington, 
D.C. and Loon Mountain.A cure for winter congestion. |f 
long weekend lift lines and crowded: slopes aren't for you, 
Loon’s your mountain. Since 1966, our Limited Lift Ticket 
Systern has guaranteed comfortable skiing and reasonable 
lines. But not to worry about missing out. You can buy next day 
tickets after 4 PM Fridays and Saturdays, participating lodging 
establishments reserve tickets for guests, and multi-day tickets 
assure skiing. We think that a cure for congestion is worth a lit- 
tle planning. The fastest growing mountain in the east. 
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Last winter, ticket sales jumped a whopping 50% over the 
previous record year. One reason is more skiers discovered 
the pleasure and value of mid-week ski vacations. Another 
reason is the adage about better mousetraps, except at Loon 
it's better skiing. Your kind of style. Comfortable, warm, 
soft-spoken, and unpretentious. If that's your style, Loon’s your 
mountain. All this, and a great value. With our slopeside 
Inn and nearby motels and condominiums, no mountain of- 
fers you a wider range of accommodations. Our vacation pack- 
ages will fit your style and your budget, so bring the family. 
For reservations or more information, just call603-745-2244 
any day, 9 AM to 6 PM. And say yes, to Loon Mountain. 


tell me more about Loon Mountain, New Hampshire. 
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Alpine women 
Climbing with Arlene Blum 


by Eric Radack 


“1 f you want to climb with 


the expedition, you 

ought to be willing to 
sleep with all the men on the 
team.” That ‘‘peculiar rationale,” 
says Arlene Blum, was suggested 
by an expedition member as a 
reason why the accomplished 
American climber, Irene 
Beardsley, was not allowed to 
ascend past base camp on Sir 
Edmund Hillary’s Makalu climb 
in 1961. Blum describes this 
incident, along with other exam- 
ples of sexism in mountaineering, 
in her book, Annapurna: A 
Woman’s Place (Sierra Club 
Books, San Francisco, 1983). 

Blum, during a recent speech in 
Boston on the history of women’s 
mountaineering, said she was 
once denied membership on an 
expedition to a 7000-meter peak 
because, to quote the leader's 
letter, ‘one woman and nine men 
would seem to me to be un- 
pleasant high on the open ice, not 
only in excretory situations, but 
in the masculine companionship 
which is so vital a part of the joy 
of an expedition.” At the time, 
Blum had more experience at 
high altitudes than any of the 
men chosen. 

Arlene Blum was the leader of 
the 1978 women’s Annapurna 
expedition, which placed 
Beardsley and three others on the 
summit. She sent the writer of the 
rejection letter a free, auto- 
graphed copy of her book. A 
biochemist and mountaineer, 
Blum has become a chronicler of 
women’s climbing and explora- 
tions. 

When she embarked on her 
first all-female trip to McKinley, 
in 1968, she wasn’t aware that 
women in the West had been 
climbing, mountains for 160 
years. As her multinational team 
— the Denali Damsels (Denali is 
the native Alaskan name for 
McKinley) — drove north on the 
Al-Can Highway, “laden down 


with skis and snowshoes and 
everything in the world,” they 
were continually asked, ‘Yes, but 
where are the men?” Their safe 
and successful ascent of the 
highest mountain in North 
America was a “personal break- 
through” for Blum. She recalls, 
“There was the mythology that 
women weren't strong enough so 
that when we went to McKinley, 
we sort of knew we could climb 
it, but with so many people 
saying that we couldn't, we didn’t 
know for sure.” 

The ‘68 climb was Blum’s 
second attempt on McKinley. The 
first one began and ended with a 
phone call. She had wanted to 
join a guided expedition to the 
mountain but read in the 
brochure that ‘‘women are in- 
vited to join the party at base and 
advanced base to assist in the 
cooking chores.” Blum tele- 
phoned leader Lute Jerstad to say, 
“Lute, | want to climb McKinley 
and ... I can’t cook!’” She was 
told that women “don’t have the 
emotional stamina.” 

The all-female ascent of 
McKinley and Blum’s research 
into the history of women climb- 
ers and explorers in the moun- 
tains demonstrated to her that 
women do have the “emotional 
stamina’ and the physical re- 
sources to climb. Nineteenth- 
century standards of correct con- 
duct for women discouraged 
women climbers from being 
nominally associated with moun- 
tain adventures, at least in print. 
Their early first-person accounts 
in the Alps were often signed, 
“By a Lady.” But many female 
ascents made during that period 
went unrecorded because of the 
disgrace that public recognition 
would have brought. 

The first published account of a 
woman climber was written 
about Marie Pardis, who 
ascended Mont Blanc in 1808. 
She was the proprietress of a tea 


stall at the foot of the mountain, 
and it was said that she made the 
climb to advertise her business. 
The second female ascent was by 
“the pride of Mont Blanc,” a 44- 
year-old woman, who had to 
contend with the inconvenience 
of Victorian costume on the 
glaciers and ridges. Her expedi- 
tionary supplies included two 
legs of mutton, 12 ox tongues, 24 
fowl, and 18 bottles of St. Jean. 
When she reached the summit 
she freed carrier pigeons and 
allowed herself to be picked up 
and kissed by her guides — 
behavior considered trés risqué. 
Aubrey Le Blanc, a pioneering 
climber who made dozens of 
“first” ascents in the Alps from 
1860 through the early 1900s, 
founded the Ladies’ Alpine Club 
in 1906. Rather than climb with 
the encumbrances of petticoat 
and skirt, Le Blanc would remove 
her outer garments when out of 
sight of a village and make the 
ascent in knickers. One account 
has it that Le Blanc once forgot 
her skirt on the summit of the 
mountain, and rather than return 
to the village in her knickers, 
reclimbed the peak for the skirt. 
Some of the most impressive 
firsts for Westerners in the Hima- 
layas were by Victorian women 
like Nina Mazuchelli, Fanny Bull- 
ock Workman, and Alexandra 
David-Neel. Mazuchelli was the 
first Western woman to see 
Mount Everest and the first 
woman to lead a Himalayan 
expedition. Frenchwoman 
David-Neel was an opera singer 
who traveled to Tibet to study 
Buddhism. Prevented, as a West- 
erner, from entering Lhasa, the 
Forbidden City, she disguised 
herself as a native woman and 
walked 2000 miles across the 
Tibetan plateau to gain access to 
the sacred site. She wrote 22 
books about her Tibetan ex- 
periences and her studies of the 
land’s culture and religion. 
Fanny Bullock Workman of 
Massachusetts spent 25 years 
exploring the Himalayas and 


climbed to 21,000 feet in 1899, 


setting a women’s altitude record. 
Professor Annie S. Peck of Smith 
College bettered this, with her 
ascent of the 21,837-foot Mount 
Huascaran in the Peruvian 
Andes. The two women privately 
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Arlene Blum, leader of the 


feuded over who was the holder 
of the altitude record. In fact, 
Workman hired a surveying team 
to disprove Peck’s claim to the 
record; she was unsuccessful. 

To Arlene Blum, Claude Kogan 
was ‘‘possibly the most re- 
markable woman climber of all 
time.” Kogan, a bikini designer 
from Nice, France, was known 
for being able to carry 90-pound 
loads on her back, which is 
extraordinary when you consider 
that she herself weighed only 90 
pounds. Kogan made a number 
of important ascents in the Andes 
and the Himalayas during the 
1950s. 

Blum, currently touring the US 
to promote the paperback edition 
of Annapurna, has been lecturing 
on the history of women’s moun- 
taineering to diverse groups. She 
first gave the lecture when she 
was keynote speaker for a con- 
ference entitled “Women in the 
Trades.’’ The audience consisted 


-woman Annapurna climb 


mainly of ‘‘coal miners, 
carpenters, and other women in 
nontraditional occupations,’’ she 
says. When she was introduced 
as a PhD chemist and moun- 
taineer, some conferees won- 
dered what relevance her ex- 
periences and women’s climbing 
could have to their working lives 
or to their struggles to support a 
family. But at the end of her talk, 
she was given a standing ovation, 
which indicated to Blum that 
“women’s climbing was symbolic 
to them, because women climb- 
ers have to face the same issue: 
‘are women strong enough?’ ” 

In the lecture Blum discusses 
the significant contributions of 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
women to mountaineering in the 
last few years. Blum organized 
and climbed with Indian women 
on her 1980 expedition to 
Brigupanth, a previously un- 
climbed 22,000-foot Indian 

Continued on page 12 
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Hospice 


Continued from page 5 

when it winds down, it’s some- 
what of a loss. It must be what 
I'll feel like when my kids finally 
leave home.” 

Manzelli says Sam met her 
children after Ellen’s death. “My 
kids are 10 and nine now. | did 
explain hospice to them, briefly. | 
said, ‘When it happened to Mom- 
my, there was no one. So now 
Mommy helps people so they'll 
have somebody.’ They sort of 
understood it from that point of 
view. Even though they were 


‘only babies when their father 


died, they still had a loss and they 
know the difference. They seem 
to have a natural empathy. So of 
all the things I’ve taken time 
away from them for, this is the 
one thing they've begrudged the 
least. They're good kids,” she 
says. 


Laurel Brown 

Laurel Brown knows she is 
experienced and _ trustworthy 
beyond her years, and she makes 
a policy of never telling her age. 
Omega staffers, who prefer that 
volunteers be over 30, made an 
exception for Brown, who admits 
she is only in her mid 20s. She is 
a graduate student in social work 
at the University of Connecticut, 
a counseling intern at a down- 
town Boston agency, and a live-in 
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weekend staff member at a resi- 
dential treatment program. In 
addition to her involvement with 
Omega, she is a consultant for 
hospice workers of the AIDS 
Action Committee. Brown is also 
writing a guidebook for services 
available to local AIDS victims. 

‘A lot of people get involved in 
hospice because of personal 
losses,” says Brown. Although 
there have been deaths in her 
family, they weren't her primary 
motivation. She says, “I got 
involved for political reasons. | 
thought there could be a better 
way to handle the whole process 
of dying. There are so many 
resources for every other thing in 
life, except when you're living 
with dying.” 

After finishing her under- 
graduate degree, Brown worked 
in a nursing home. “The stuff | 
saw going on around death really 
confirmed for me that I wanted to 
work on this. What I saw was 
really awful. This was a critical- 
care nursing home. It wasn’t like 
a residential program; people 
really did go there to die, and 
death was handled very poorly. 
Lots of times there wasn’t anyone 
there with them. The nurses were 
overworked and didn’t have the 
time. That’s when | confronted 
my attitudes about death, 
whether or not I could work with 
i 

Brown applied to Omega last 
winter. ‘There is a big interview 
process. They screen people very 
well,” she says. “They asked 
really relevant questions, basical- 
ly about your support systems — 
who are you going to turn to 
when somebody dies.”’ The train- 
ing program was ‘very in- 
tense. ...We did everything from 
talking about our need to help 
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other people — being helping 
junkies — to what was really 
effective in terms of listening. 
Towards the end [of the training] 
we did a simulation [guided 
imagery] of our own death. Tom 
[Welch, who is still Omega’s 
director and does much of the 
training] said lots of people will 
fall asleep during this because 
that’s a way of defending your- 
self. And sure enough, the person 
next to me started snoring. I was 
sort of upset at them because | 
was trying to die. Tom led us 
from the time we were diagnosed 
until the time we died. All of a 
sudden he stopped our breathing. 
I can remember being really 
angry at him because I wasn’t 
ready to die that minute. I wanted 
two more minutes.” 

Brown's first hospice case was 
so complex and intense it’s 
almost legendary at Omega. The 
man she was assigned to see, a 
67-year-old cancer patient, died 
within a week of her first meeting 
with him. “When I met him, he 
was standing up, walking 
around. Three days later, he was 
in intensive care.” Even so, she 
says, ‘We had time to make the 
vital connection to get through 
the next few days till his death. 
He was able to tell me all the 
important things he was holding 
on to, unfinished business, in 
particular a bad relationship with 
one of his kids that had to be 
resolved.”’ The speed with which 
Les failed was not so difficult for 
Brown as the fact that he had 10 
children, all of whom were 
around during his last days and 
all of whom were in great dis- 
tress. 

“The family was very, very 
grateful,” Brown says. “All I said 
was hospice, and one person just 
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broke into tears in my arms. It 
was obvious what I was there for, 
and they used me really well.” 
Brown spent nearly 40 hours in 
the hospital during that week.” 
used my own feelings as a 
gauge,” she says. “If I'm ex- 
hausted and I've forgotten to eat, 
then that means the whole family 
is feeling the same, only magni- 
fied. So probably the best thing to 
do is go out and get a pizza for 
everyone.” She ferried all kinds 
of food to Les’s wife and children, 
most of whom stayed in hospital 
waiting rooms that week. “Peo- 
ple feel guilty about leaving,” she 
explains. ‘You feel, ‘If I'm there 
at the moment he dies, then I’ve 
done everything | could, but if I 
happen to be out of the room 
when he dies, then I’m bad.’ ” 

Says Brown, “During the last 
three days, | watched as he made 
sure, in every conscious moment 
he had, that he did finish the 
business of saying ‘I love you’ to 
every single child. It was hardest 
with his wife. They really 
couldn't say anything. They were 
married about 45 years. They 
silently acknowledged what was 
happening. So there was that pull 
all week, and all these things 
letting him go.... 

“The feeling I had when he 
was dying is what I imagine it 
must feel like to be a midwife. 
This is true with a lot of people 
I've been in the room with when 
they were dying. They’re pushing 
out. And if they can invest some 
of that energy into someone in 
the room who is willing to take it 
and help them let go of it, they 
can die easier than if people are 
holding them. | see my role as 
helping people to divest of what's 
holding them down.” 

After Les’s death, Brown at- 
tended the wake, and then wrote 
letters to every member of the 
immediate family. “I told them | 
would be there if they needed to 
ask me any questions, if they had 
any doubts or fears about when 
their father died. | got a lot of 
phone calls and letters. One of 
the kids called me up at one in 


the morning, in tears. I was glad 
she felt free to call me.” Brown 
calls the family only occasionally 
now. ‘As much as they like you, 
you do represent something that 
was really hard for them.... At 
the six-month anniversary I'll get 
active again because I know 
that’s when the grief will start up 
again. Everyone is real com- 
passionate right after it happens. 
But around the time the grave- 
stone is delivered ... | think it’s 
important to have someone 
there.” 

Such devotion to such difficult 
tasks mystifies many people. 
Says Brown, “I get a lot of 
questions. People want to know 
if I’m morbid or something. I love 
the work. It is exhausting, but | 
get a lot of energy out of it at the 
same time. I've never seen a baby 
being born. I hope one day to see 
my own children born. Having a 
feeling that you're part of the 
process of life and death is very 
energizing. ... Right now, in my 
garden, all my tomato plants are 
dying. One of the things that 
helps me with the fact that 
winter’s coming is that I’m going 
to go out and plant some bulbs. 
I've been on the earth for a while. 
I trust the cycles. . .. 

“I’m not afraid of death, as 
much as anyone can say that. I’m 
not afraid to see it or be with it. 
Yet I couldn’t work with children 
who are abused. Everyone has 
something they can’t do.” For 
Laurel Brown, hospice work “‘cul- 
minates a lot of my energy, and 
creativity, and beliefs, and poli- 
tics, and there aren’t a lot of 
places where that can happen for 
me. I love the ability to make a 
difference.” 

Local programs that use 
hospice volunteers include Ome- 
ga, in Somerville, 776-6369; Good 
Samaritan Hospice, in Brighton, 
566-6242; and Hospice of the 
Good Shepherd, for the Newton- 
Wellesley area, 969-6130. For in- 
formation about hospice pro- 
grams in other areas, you can call 
the Cancer Information Service 
at 1-800-4-CANCER. Oo 
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peak. During their ascent on a 
technically difficult route, they 
discovered a rarity — a ‘‘wonder- 
ful basin at 20,000 feet that was 
surrounded by incredible wild 
ridges.” This level area allowed 
them to make a high camp on the 
mountain, a critical boost that 
gave them access to the summit, 
which had seen several failed 
attempts by male expeditions. 

Blum received her initial train- 
ing as a climber while at Reed 
College in Portland, Oregon. She 
describes Reed as an “environ- 
ment where no one ever sug- 
gested that it was unusual at all 
for a woman to climb mountains 
... Or become a_ physical 
chemist.” Although she enjoyed 
the company of male climbing 
partners during those years, she 
says she didn’t take full responsi- 
bility for leading climbs until she 
went only with women. Blum 
recalls her first cordée féminine 
on a moderately difficult rock 
climb in Yosemite Valley. “We 
finished climbing ... and were 
rappelling down when we met 
Dana Isherwood and her hus- 
band. Dana was shocked to see 
us and said, ‘There are two 
women climbing. I’ve never seen 
this before.’’’ It was during 
that meeting that Isherwood and 
Blum formulated plans for their 
McKinley expedition. 

Blum’s 20-year record of climbs 
has paralled her education and 
career as a biophysical chemist. 
Her research with a colleague 
into the fire-retardant chemicals 
in children’s pajamas demon- 
strated their danger as cancer- 
causing agents and ultimately led 
to their ban. 


At times, she has been able to 
combine her scientific interests 
with mountaineering. She made 
her first high-altitude climb in 
1965 to the Mexican volcanoes so 
that she could sample fumarole 
gases in an attempt to predict 
when the next eruptions would 
occur. She said later of the trip, 
“to climb to 18,000 feet was an 
incredible adventure for me in ‘65 
— I like things when they are 
particularly new or different.” 

After finishing her doctoral 
work at Berkeley, she embarked 
on a 15-month round-the-world 
climbing journey that took her to 
mountain ranges on almost every 
continent. By zigzagging across 
various latitudes, she managed to 
enjoy five consecutive summers 
and five seasons of continuous 
climbing. This was Blum’s “‘first 
experience with dreaming up 
some totally farfetched, un- 
believable thing and having it 
happen.” 

Blum gained public attention 
as the leader of the 1978 women’s 
Annapurna expedition. Promo- 
tional material from her publish- 
er describes her as ‘‘perhaps the 
most famous woman climber 
alive today,” thanks to the suc- 
cess of her book, the ABC-TV 
film on the expedition (filmed 
and directed by an all-female 
crew), and a spate of articles. The 
group’s sale of 15,000 T-shirts 
reading “A Woman’s Place is On 
Top” also provided funding and 
incidental fame. 

Critics have written that Blum 
went to Annapurna to prove that 
women could climb. She con- 
tends that women’s ability to 
climb was settled for her in 1970 
on McKinley. Given past statistics 
on Annapurna, the world’s 10th- 
highest peak, she said, “It wasn’t 
clear that we would” reach the 
summit. Of the 14 previous male 
teams, 4 had succeeded at getting 
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two climbers each to the top. 

The 13-woman team did the 
unprecedented by meeting with a 
therapist before the climb to 
discuss issues of leadership and 
decision-making on the moun- 
tain. Blum recounts that, as climb 
leader, she found herself treading 
on “a narrow path between 
anarchy and dictatorship.” The 
group found that decision by 
consensus was difficult when 
climbers were spread out over the 
mountain and could com- 
municate only by radio. Thus, 
who would make a dangerous 
carry of supplies across an ava- 
lanche-prone slope or who 
would attempt the summit be- 
came the expedition leader's de- 
cision. The women also “took 
very seriously interpersonal 
problems and were quite willing 
to talk them out.” 

Two women, Vera Komarkova 


‘and Irene Beardsley, along with 


Sherpas Mingma Tsering and 
Chewang Rinjing, reached the 
summit via the Dutch Rib, a 
technical route that involved 
steep ice climbing above 20,000 
feet. The group held together 
even after the tragic deaths of the 
second summit team. 

Blum’s_ leadership at An- 
napurna was severely criticized 
by David Roberts, a Cambridge- 
based writer, in an article for 
Outside magazine entitled ‘Has 
women’s climbing failed?’ Rob- 
erts’ survey of women’s expedi- 
tions in recent years asks, ‘Why 
has the course of women’s moun- 
taineerng led to tragedy?” 
Brushing past the successes of 
several recent Japanese, Chinese, 
and Polish teams in the Hima- 
layas, Roberts selected five expe- 
ditions for scrutiny. For his 
evidence of female incompetence 
Roberts primarily relied on 
quotes from, according to Blum, 
“so-called authorities who were 
not on the expeditions under 
discussion.’’ Roberts hypo- 
thesized, ‘‘Women climbers face 
additional problems when 
they climb as women [his italics], 
that the symbolic preisht their 
acts come to bear as if they 
reflected the capabilities of all 
women in all fields — works 
insidiously to increase the risks 
the women take ....” Roberts 
attempted to make the case that 
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women climbers have a higher 
fatality rate. However, according 
to prafessional mountain guide 
and author Rob Taylor, who lives 
in Sudbury, “If one examines the 
accident figures very closely they 
simply do not substantiate the 
claims made by Roberts on 
women climbing in the Hima- 
laya.”’ 

In fact there is evidence that 
women may be better adapted to 
high altitude. Physiological 
stresses at high elevation, due 
primarily to oxygen-lack, can 
cause mental impairment and 
physical deterioration. Women 
may have higher endurance in 
cold environments, during 
marathons, and at high elevation 
because of the physiological dif- 
ferences between men and 
women, specifically with regard 
to the percentage of fat to overall 
body weight. Additionally, 
women may be more sensitive to 
the emotional needs of others — 
support that is so important on 
long expeditions. Monica Jack- 
son; the leader of the first all- 
women’s expedition to the Hima- 
layas in the 1950s wrote, “The 
built-in female inclination 
towards conservation rather than 
wastage of human life may make 
for safety and reliability in the 
experienced woman climber.” In 
line with this, Blum has come to 
believe that climbers should 
focus’ on mountains that are 
technically difficult instead of 
those that are challenging be- 
cause they are dangerous, like the 
avalanche-ridden Annapurna. 

Blum and Beardsley responded 
to Roberts’ accusations with a 
single-spaced three-page letter to 
the editors of Outside. A highly 
abbreviated version of it was 
printed, and the magazine has yet 
to publish an article with a more 
balanced perspective. (Outside is 
known for its stories of male 
bravado and mass-market 
women-as-decoration covers.) 

The expansion in women’s 
climbing has been extraordinary. 
The current US expedition to 
Everest is a-mixed teagn, jointly 
lead by a man and a wOman, and 
Blum believes that climbing will 
continue to evolve toward greater 
equal participation of women and 
men on expeditions. 

As for women starting out in 
climbing, Blum advises, “Listen 
to [your] own voice as to what's 
comfortable and try not to do 
climbs that are too hard right 
away... . Building a firm base — 
that’s what counts. People look at 
Annapurna and think that unless 
they climb an 8000-meter peak 
they are not a climber. Climbing 
Mount Washington is just as val- 
id. Do what's good for you.” O 
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emerge from Condex’s records. 
First, condos are not sweeping 
the city. They are concentrated in 
Beacon Hill, Back Bay, and parts 
of the South End and Brighton; 
condo development is only spot- 
ty in other areas. A second 
interesting fact is the comparative 
strength of the Boston condo 
market. Nationally, condo sales 


took a nose dive in 1981 and 1982. 


On the local market, sales simply 
moderated even though there 
was certainly an overabundance 
of condos, as many developers 
tried to cash in ‘on a°1980 boom 
that no Jonger existed. 


A new realism 

Boston-area buyers are bring- 
ing a new realism to the decision 
about whether to buy a condo. 
They realize that qualifying and 
lining up financing. is only one 
consideration. Others are person- 
al, financial, lifestyle, investment, 
and even administrative. 

A condo’s management, for 
example, is of vital importance to 
any unit owner in a multiple- 
family building. Bob Biederman, 
publisher of the Condominium 
Buyer’s Guide, calls management 
“the real long-term problem 


buyers have to worry about with 
a condo. You get 100 private 
citizens moving into a building, 
and suddenly they are faced with 
tax, legal, and maintenance 
hassles they don’t know how to 
cope with. People don’t pay their 
common-area charges, cash-flow 
problems develop, and the next 
thing you know the value of the 
property starts to fall.” 

Except in condominium de- 
velopments with only a few 
units, such concerns usually lead 
to the hiring of a professional 
property-management firm to 
make necessary collections and 
to handle the upkeep, in tandem 
with the condo’s own board of 
directors. Management firms, 
however, vary in competence, 
and it isn’t unusual for a condo 
association to go through several 
before finding one that is suit- 
able. 

In the interim, building upkeep 
may suffer, special assessments 
may have to be made, and a lot of 
inter-condo ill will may be 
generated. In the early years of an 
association, part of condo living, 
unfortunately, often consists of 
bitterness or open _ hostility 
among neighbors-cum-owners: 
the owners who pay their fees on 
time against those who can’t or 
won't; the “workers” versus the 
“sluggards”; the neat owners 
against the slobs, especially if 
they treat the common area as 
their own property (and in a 
sense, of course, it is). These 
peculiarities of condominium liv- 
ing can quickly tell on owners 
who had something other than 
housing socialism in mind when 
they purchased their units. 

To the social and ad- 
ministrative restrictions must be 
added the legal ones, which can 
also be irksome. These can pre- 
vent owners from keeping a 
washer-dryer in the pantry, or 
from buying too many individual 
units in the same building (a 
restriction upheld by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts in a recent case involv- 
ing.g Melrose condo association 
that did just that). 

Although there is occasionally 
talk from Washington about a 
national condo bill, the main 
legislative restrictions on con- 
dominiums are at the state and 
local level. Some parts of Massa- 
chusetts (Cambridge and 
Brookline, for example) have 
made conversion from rental to 
condo units so difficult that only 
new condominiums are coming 
into these markets. At this writ- 
ing, the state legislature is also 
considering a change in how 
conversions could be made. This 
measure, however, is so much up 
in the air that one can’t be certain 
of its ultimate effects. If it ends up 
restricting conversions, however, 
the prices for existing units would 
rise, since a shortage of condos 
would soon develop. 

Which leads to the heart of the 
condo issue for many owners — 
or owners-to-be. Are condos a 
good investment? Chris Pan- 
taleoni of Condex has provided 
some additional numbers. In 
1980, a two-bedroom condo in 
Suffolk County (Boston) sold for 
$60.46 per square foot. In 1983, it 
was selling for $91.85 per square 
foot, a jump of roughly 50 
percent, or about 17 percent a 
year. 

Those are good investment 
numbers, but not great ones. To 
put them in a comparative 
framework, the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average rose more than 42 
percent between August 1982 
and August 1983. 

Of course, you can’t live in a 
stock portfolio. And stocks don’t 
provide the tax shelter many 
people who buy condos desper- 
ately need. The realistic unit 
owner of the ‘80s knows that 
condos aren't the road to riches. 
But a well-managed and careful- 
ly selected one can provide the 
steady capital gains and equity 
build-up that complement more 
aggressive investments else- 
where. 0 
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Bluestein the office People 


FOR THAT NEW HOME OR OFFICE COMPUTER 


THE S2elECTRONIC 
ENVIRONMENT. 


WORK STATION 


with adjustable keyboard section 


feaTURES: 


KEYBOARD ADJUSTMENTS 
| ouccvengesteeaditteeeee ee 
FLUSH KEYBOARD SECTION 





== 
"= x 
2% eee a 
>:-y— { LOWER KEYBOARD SECTION 
OPTIONAL i aa 
EXTENDED HORIZONTAL ! : 
ADJUSTMENT \ TILTED KEYBOARD 


Adjustable keyboard is centered. 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 


unit. 
Model Dimensions Approx 
No w" 0’ H" Ibs 


60027 30” § 29" 62 2 


*269” 


Adjustable keyboard is 3" from 


the end, providing 21" of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 
Suspended accessories up to 
15" wide can be added to this 
table. 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT SIDE 


Mode! Dimensions Approx 
No w" bo" nH" Ibs 


60025 48" 30" 29° 107 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
60026 48" 30" 29" 107 


Adjustable keyboard is 3”’ from 
the end, providing 33”’ of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 
Suspended accessories up to 


27" wide can be added to this 

table. 

KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT 

SIDE 

Model Dimensions Approx 
No w" Dp” H” Ibs 


60031 60 30° 29" 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
60032 60" 30” 29" 125 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR COMPUTER NEEDS 


SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MALDEN 
BOSTON 318 Main Street 
1080 Boyiston Street Just Minutes from Boston 
Corner Mass. Ave. & Boylston |-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 267-1100 Telephone: 321-2100 





— Hood & drink 


HEIDI STETSON 


HANKSGIVING 


he turkey is undeniably a 

i splendid bird. For feeding 

a large family for a period 
of up to a week, it’s unbeatable. 
It’s relatively easy to carve, and 
looks scrumptious when roasted 
to a golden brown. The turkey 
also freezes well, and is, like the 
modern chicken, well-suited to 
the high-intensity production- 
line methods of American 
agribusiness. (You think it’s easy 
filling those supermarkets with 
1,000,000 edible birds for one 
week out of the year?) The only 
problem is, the standard 
American turkey isn’t really the 
best symbol for Thanksgiving. 

As was made clear to me in any 
number of elementary-school 
pageants, Thanksgiving is 
supposed to derive from the joy 
the Pilgrim fathers (and mothers, 
one reckons) felt at having 
arrived in the New World and not 
having starved to death. There 
was some mumbo jumbo about 
the Indians giving the gift of corn, 
but that never made much 
gastronomic sense, and at any 
rate we don’t have corn on the 
cob for Thanksgiving. 

But eating birds makes perfect 
sense. The reason the Pilgrims 
didn’t starve to death, after all, is 
that North America was chock- 
full of birds, beasts, and fish to 
shoot and hook, and native 
plants to eat. By happy 


It doesn't have to be a turkey 


by Michael Gee 


coincidence, late November is 
when the East Coast begins to 
enjoy one of nature’s most 
bounteous harvests: the annual 
migration of waterfowl 
southward, ready for the killing. 
Now, when the early colonials 
wanted fowl, it was duck, geese, 
pheasants, and the like that they 
went out and shot (wild turkey, 
then as now, were too elusive to 
depend on for steady eating). So 
it might be more fitting this 
Thanksgiving if you tried one of 
the less common fowl! as the 
centerpiece for your dinner. 

Like turkeys, the alternative 
birds exist both in the wild and in 
the commercially raised, born-to- 
be-frozen mode. The wild birds 
taste better, at least in this man’s 
opinion. But they’re hard to 
obtain, unless you actually go out 
and shoot one. This may be more 
work than the average cook is 
willing to undertake. 

Most conversations about 
hunting turn into vague 
discussions of morality. Few 
focus on the true reason most of 
us don’t bother to hunt: for the 
average urban American, hunting 


is a profoundly unpleasant 
experience. Hunting for most 
wild birds involves getting up at an 
ungodly hour of the morning to 
travel some distance to a marsh 
or field, there to sit motionless for 
hours, usually in wet, cold, and 
mud. There is no guarantee of 
success: natural selection being 
what it is, birds have gotten a 
pretty good idea of how to avoid 
hunters. Should one bag a duck 
or goose, the thrill of triumph 
may be tempered by the 
knowledge that this means 
sharing a two-hour car ride home 
with a wet Labrador. 

But many Americans actually 
like hunting, and if one wants to 
eat wild fowl, it’s best to make 
the acquaintance of one of that 
hardy breed. Your correspondent 
has recently entered into a 
productive relationship with a 
fellow scribe who loves to hunt 
and loves to eat, but is not much 
on cooking. He delivers the bird, | 
deliver the meal. So far, the 
partnership has prospered 
mightily. 

My friend's first delivery was a 
wild goose. “So young and 


tender,” he told me, ‘that when I 
was plucking it the skin came 
right off with the feathers.”’ 
Which brings up an important 
point. If you don’t hunt, you 
surely don’t know how to pluck 
and dress a bird. If you find 
yourself in possession of a goose 
or duck that is, shall we say, tout 
naturel, consult your butcher 
immediately. 

Even when the wild bird is 
delivered to the kitchen minus 
feathers and innards, it must be 
examined meticulously for two 
kinds of foreign matter. The first 
are pinfeathers, tiny feathers that 
stay in the skin even after a 
careful plucking. They can best 
be removed by singeing them off 
with an open flame. A candle was 
the traditional method, but this is 
apt to lead to the further problem 
of getting melted wax off the 
bird. Try a cigarette lighter. The 
next part of the search is even 
more important. A shot bird can 
be full of just that — shot, little 
metal pellets that may result in 
emergency dental work for the 
unwary diner. No matter what 
the cost to the bird’s aesthetic 
appeal on the table, the shot must 
be located and removed. (The 
expression ‘eat lead” should be 
left to Zane Grey Westerns.) I was 
fortunate. My goose, killed by a 
57-year-old woman from Cape 

; Continued on page 21 
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Food 


Roll ‘em out 
Add a little yeast to the feast 


by Susannah Garboden 


resh hot rolls are a part of 
F the traditional Thanksgiv- 

ing spread too often ne- 
glected. There is no need for this. 
You're going to be hanging 
around the kitchen all day any- 
way. With that turkey cooking 
away hour upon hour, the room 
temperature is going to be perfect 
for yeast dough. And there's 
certainly ample time to cook rolls 
after you take the turkey out and 
before you start serving things. 
Hot bread, on the other hand, 
takes too long to bake; the 
grandmothers, with whom we 
must certainly credit the incep- 
tion of the roll’s role in the 
Thanksgiving feast, were no 
fools. 

There are two recipes here — 
one for a hard and one for a soft 
roll. The hard one’s not as crusty 
and “hollow” as true French 
bakery rolls, but then again, if 
you make true French bakery 
rolls on Thanksgiving you'll have 
to mess around with oven tiles 
and spritzers of saltwater while 
cousin Ginny's asking you about 
a suitable plate for her Shimmer- 
ing Fruit Salad Surprise. 

First, the hard stuff. 


Hasty-pudding rolls 
Makes about two dozen 

Don’t let the name fool you. 
These end up very close to 
French rolls. The cornmeal just 
gives them a nice hearty, well... 
American, texture. 

2 cups water; 

1 tablespoon salt; 

2 tablespoons sugar; 

¥2 cup yellow cornmeal; 

2 tablespoons butter; 

2 packages active dry yeast; 

¥2 cup lukewarm water; 

4 to 42 cups unbleached flour; 

extra cornmeal for dusting the 
cookie sheets. 


Mix together the water, salt, 
and sugar in a heavy saucepan, 
and bring the mixture to a boil. 
Very gradually add the cornmeal, 
shaking it into the pan through a 
strainer or sifting it in between 
your fingers. Stir constantly as 
you do this (and keep in mind 
that it’s important to add the 
cornmeal slowly so that it won't 
lump). Continue stirring and 
cooking it all until the mixture is 
thick and smooth. (If you goof 
and get some lumps, push the 
stuff through a strainer.) 

Remove the cornmeal mixture 
from the heat and poke the butter 
down into it to melt. Now let the 
stuff cool to lukewarm. (The best 
test for proper temperature is to 
stick your finger down into the 
center; it should feel just cozy.) 

Sprinkle the yeast over the 
warm water and let it sit for a 
couple of minutes. Now add the 
yeast and water to the cooled 
cornmeal mixture and then beat 
in two and a half cups of the flour 
(an electric mixer is a great help 
here). Beat the dough for about 
five minutes, then scrape it all 
into the middle of the bowl and 
pour a few drops of vegetable oil 
on top. Smear the oil over the 
surface of the dough so the 
outside won’t dry out, cover the 
whole thing (mixing bowl in- 
cluded) with a towel, and set it 
aside in a warm place to double. 
This will take about 45 minutes in 
a toasty kitchen. 

Once the dough has risen, stir 
it down and do your best to stir in 
another cup of flour. When the 
dough gets fairly stiff, turn the 
whole thing out onto a well- 
floured breadboard and knead in 
as much flour as necessary to 
make a smooth ball of dough. Let 
the ball rest, covered, for 10 
minutes while you grease two 





From David P. Ehrlich 


est. 1868 


cookie sheets and sprinkle them 
with cornmeal. 

When the dough’s nice and 
relaxed and in touch with itself, 
form it into ropes about as big 
around as Laraine Newman’s 
wrist (about the circumference of 
the handle of a baseball bat). 
Work with about a quarter of the 
dough at a time. Using a sharp 
knife, cut the ropes every two 
inches or so to make little pillows, 
and put these on the cookie sheet 
roughly three inches apart. Cover 
the sheets with towels and let the 
dough rise again. It should take 
about 45 minutes for it to double. 

Now place a baking pan full of 
warm water on the lowest rack in 
your oven, which you should 
preheat to 400 degrees. Bake the 
rolls for about 20 minutes, and 
serve them warm. 

If there are any left over, store 
them in a plastic bag; to serve 
them again, reheat them right on 
your oven rack for five minutes at 
350 degrees. They'll come out 
crispier than the original ver- 
sions, but they'll be just as 
splendid. 


Over 50 imported beers and ales from all over the world 


in our special new Beer Boutique at 


32 Tremont Street, Government Center in Boston. 


ENGLAND 
Samuel Smith’s 
BELGIUM 
Orval 


NORWAY 
Aass 


GERMANY 
Pinkus Weizan 


FEATURING 
FRANCE 


ITALY 
Raffo 


MIX GIFTS PACS 


Biere de Paris 


GREECE 
Aegean Hellas 


CHINA 
Tsing Tao 


Free delivery in downtown Boston and Cambridge 


(Minimum one case) 


227-1720 
David P. Ehrlich 


32 Tremont St., Boston 
We’re new in beer but we’re old in business 


And here are the soft ones. 
Mashed-potato rolls 
Makes four dozen 

The advantage of these rolls is 
that you can make up the dough 
a day or two ahead of time, and 
put the whole thing out of your 
mind until three hours before you 
bake them. This is a big recipe, 
but the dough will keep in your 
refrigerator for several days, and 
fresh rolls will certainly improve 
Thanksgiving leftover meals. 

¥2 cup butter (one stick); 

Ya cup margarine or 
shortening; 

% cup sugar; 

3 eggs; 

1 cup mashed potato (that’s 
generally one large potato 
cooked and mashed); 

1 package dry yeast dissolved 
in one cup of lukewarm water; 

1 cup cold water; 

7 to 8 cups flour; 

1 tablespoon salt; 

1 egg yolk for brushing 
the dough. 

Cream together the short- 
enings, sugar, potato, and eggs, 
and then stir in the yeast and 


warm water. Let this conglomera- 
tion stand in a warm room for 
three hours, then add the cold 
water, seven cups of flour, and 
the salt. Mix the dough well, then 
sprinkle the top with a few drops 
of vegetable oil, rub the oil over 
the surface of the dough, cover 
the pan (leaving the dough a 
couple of inches of headroom), 
and put it in the refrigerator. 
Three hours before you want to 
serve your rolls, grease as many 
muffin tins as you want rolls, 
take the dough out of the re- 
frigerator, and pull off pieces of 
dough the size of small walnuts. 
You may need to sprinkle the 
dough with flour if it’s very 
sticky. Put three little dough balls 
in each muffin cup. Cover the 
filled pans with towels and put 
any leftover dough back in the 
refrigerator. Twenty minutes 
before dinner, beat up the egg 
yolk and brush it over the tops of 
the rolls. Be gentle; you don’t 
want to deflate them. Bake your 
rolls at 400 degrees for about 
12 minutes and serve them 
warm. 0 
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Port folio 


Any vintage in a storm 


by Jan Nicholson 


n this season of traditional 
[ 2 dining, what better 

way to end a meal than by 
settling down with a wedge of 
Stilton, a few walnuts, and a glass 
of good port? Port is a delicious 
dessert wine, nicely warming on 
cold nights, and furthermore, it 
has tradition solidly behind it. 
Not all of that tradition must be 
observed, of course. The ladies 
need not retire to the drawing 
room, and why spoil a good wine 
with cigar smoke? Witty anec- 
dotes, on the other hand, are still 
appreciated, and few wines are 
better suited to conversation. 

Most of the myth and tradition 
surrounding port is English, and 
though port is made in the wild, 
mountainous Duoro region of 
northern Portugal, it can almost 
be considered a British product. 
English traders began importing 
Portuguese table wine back in the 
14th century, and the port trade 
has always been dominated by 
British firms. Mind you, “port” 
was not always port as we know 
it today. Those 18th-century gen- 
tlemen who polished off three 
bottles in an evening may have 
been drinking ordinary red table 
wine. The practice of “ fortifying’’ 
port with brandy didn’t become 
routine until the mid-19th cen- 
tury. It’s this fortification that 
gives port its special style. 

Port begins life as an ordinary 
wine. Grapes (from a number of 
different varietals) are picked and 
crushed, and fermentation 
begins. But when fermentation is 
about half-finished, raw brandy 
is added. The brandy kills the 


NATURAL FOODS 


yeast, stopping the fermentation 
and leaving a lot of natural, 
unfermented grape sugar. Then 
the wine, which has an alcohol 
content of about 20 percent, is 
aged in wooden casks or vats and 
bottled. 

Port is made in a variety of 
styles, depending on how the 
wine is handled following 
fermentation. All ports can be 
divided into two major 
categories: wood port, matured in 
wooden casks until ready to 
drink and then bottled, and 
vintage port, bottled when young 
and matured in the bottle. The 
two methods of aging — wood 
and bottle — yield quite different 
styles of wine. 


Wood port 

Almost all ports on the market 
are wood ports, ranging from 
inexpensive, young, simple wines 
to very old, very sophisticated 
ones. They are almost always 
blends of wines from different 
vintages, though each shipper 
maintains a constant ‘‘house 
style” in his wines. Wood ports 
can be further divided into white, 
ruby, and tawny. 

White port is made from white 
grapes and may be dry (the only 
dry port) or sweet. The Portu- 
guese and French consume quite 
a lot of white port as an apéritif, 
but it’s something of a novelty 
item in America. Try it chilled or 
on the rocks. 

Of the two styles of red wood 
ports — ruby and tawny — ruby 
spends the least time in the cask 
(two or three years). The early 


Come dine with us and enjoy the fine taste of our cuisine. 
Latacarta uses only fresh ingredients which have not 


fresh 


undergone convenience processing 
ish, poultry & vegetarian entrees 


daily special « Breads and pastries baked on premises daily 
95 Winthrop St., Cambridge, MA 354-0365 


Mon.-Sat. 12-9:00 


ss Tom Foolery 


102 Mass. Ave 


sTol-sielammal-» GMceme Ve lolitelaltien 


I stop 


236-410 


Stop in 
and 


select from 
our new menu. 


Choose from a 
wide variety ... 


from burge 


rs to 


Steak tips!! 
Luncheon Specials 
Served daily from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


bottling preserves the wine's 
bright red color and the aromas 
and flavors of fresh fruit — 
grapes, berries, and cherries. 
Rubies are generally quite sweet, 
but have enough fruity tartness 
so they are not cloying. They are 
the least expensive ports, costing 
about $6 to $8 a bottle. 

If a ruby port spends another 
few years in the cask, it changes 
color — from red to pinkish gold 
to light amber — and becomes a 
tawny. If rubies are reminiscent 
of fresh fruits, tawnies suggest 
dried ones — raisins, figs, and 
prunes. The flavor is mellow and 
nutty. The longer a tawny re- 
mains in the cask, the drier and 
more subtle it becomes. Very old 
tawnies can be extremely elegant. 

Tawny ports come in a wider 
range of styles than do rubies. A 
shipper’s basic, inexpensive 
tawny is sometimes not a real 
tawny at all, but a blend of white 
and ruby. (This practice is said to 
be dying out, as modern methods 
can produce a wine that ages 
quickly to the proper golden 
color.) The better tawnies spend 
10 years or more in wood casks, 
and naturally are more ex- 
pensive. A producer will usually 
bottle several different tawny 


For Phoenix 


blends, ranging from a simple, 
fairly young, modestly priced 
version ($6 to $8), up to a very 
expensive one made from his 
best old wines ($30 and up). 
Federal law doesn’t permit 
statements of age to appear on 
the label, but price is usually a 
good guide to age and quality. A 
tawny blended from wines 
whose average age is 10 years 


will cost about $10 to $15; a 30- 


year-old tawny will cost $30 to 
$40. The older wines, made from 
the blender’s best stocks, are 
drier, mellower, and more com- 
plex than the younger versions. 
This is not to say that the younger 
tawnies are not good wines; 
many people enjoy their livelier 
flavor. 
Vintage port 

Vintage port, which represents 
only about two percent of all port 
production, is generally consid- 
ered the top of the line. When 
you think of ancient, cobwebby 
bottles being brought up from the 
cellar and carefully decanted, 
you're thinking of vintage port. It 
is, essentially, a top-quality ruby, 
made from the production of a 
single year (and, occasionally, of 
a single vineyard). It is bottled 
after only two years in the cask so 


Advertising Rates 
and information 


CALL 536-5390 


that it completes its aging in the 
bottle. Production is strictly con- 
trolled by the Portuguese govern- 
ment, whose tasting experts must 
approve each candidate wine 
before bottling. It is not produced 
in every vintage year, but only in 
the very good ones — once every 
three or four years, on average. 
The decisidn to bottle a vintage 
port of a given year (to “declare a 
vintage,” as it’s called) is made by 
the individual producer two 
years after the harvest, when the 
wine has settled down and its 
quality can be assessed. 

When young, vintage port is 
sweet, tannic, and intense. Its 
aromas and flavors may suggest 
fresh and dried fruits, flowers, 
and chocolate. With age the 
tannins soften, a lovely, fragrant 
bouquet develops, and the 
flavors blend. Extensive bottle 
aging is necessary for these wines 
to reach their peak: at least 10 to 
15 years for lighter vintages, 20 
and more for heavier wines. 
Great wines from great vintages 
can easily last 50 years. Of those 
readily available, the best vin- 
tages for current drinking are the 
1963s ($40 to $50 per bottle) and 
1970s ($25 to $30). Other vintages 

Continued on page 22 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
“Mood Indigo”: An 
Evening of Duke Elli 
Judith Bressler, t 
Paul Shumsky, sexz guitar 
Jim Guttmann, dass 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


oD PP bh be he ee mY 


Musical Evenings on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 


Nights (in the Music Room, 
By Reservation Only) 


i 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
The Evolutionary Jazz 
Ensemble 
Joel Press, reeds 
Joe Cohn, guitar 
Mark Henry, dass 
Bob Savine, drums 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


Lunch and Dinner 
Sunday Brunch 
Catering for All Occasions 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


Janice Giampa, soprano 
Henry Weinberger, pssno 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


AMERICAN EXPRESS — MASTERCARD — VISA ACCEPTED 


Zt 
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Restaurant 
Ten Huntington 


Let them eat poundcake 


Westin Hotel, Copley 


arrangements. 


by Robert Nadeau 


nother day, another new 
A hotel, another $40-a- 
plate dining room. Yawn. 
I mean, what else can you do at 
the quadruple-sawbuck level 
after Apply’s crayfish tank, 
Julien’s metal domes sur tout, and 
Seasons’ cloudland decor? It is a 
strange form of entertainment, 
the hoteluxe dining room, and | 
can never quite get a make on the 
audience. They look like regular 
folks, but they dress like tourists 
on their second visit to New 
York. What are they buying at 
Ten Huntington, and why were 
they so eager for it that I couldn't 
get a Saturday-night reservation 
(and this before the first re- 
views)? Perhaps the sensation- 
seekers are getting in one last lick 
at $40 dinners, knowing that after 
January all hotel dining rooms 
will be turned into soup kitchens 
for the homeless. Wasn't that 
promised during the Boston may- 
oral campaign? Or did they miss 
one? 
Well, for history’s sake then, 
what was it like at Ten Hunt- 
ington, the last of the opulent 





Place, 262-9600. Open Monday through 
Saturday from 6 p.m to 10 p.m. Full liquor license. All credit cards. 
Wheelchair access from 10 Huntington Avenue entrance. No parking 


Boston hotel restaurants of the 
early ‘80s? They had the waiters 
dressed up in grey livery there. 
They had real flowers on the 
table, so delicate and fine you 
could swear they were made out 
of silk. I’m telling you, Martha, 
they had brass lamps over the 
booths — looked just like giant 
beehives. I thought | was at the 
hairdresser’s, the way these big 
lamps were hanging on these 
long arms over every booth. They 
had booths set up so you could sit 
next to your partner and face this 
view of the backside of the public 
library. Everything was peach- 
colored. It was so sophisticated, 
down to the way they folded the 
napkins like a book, so neat the 
waiters had to spread ‘em out for 
you — I just hated to ruin the 
effect. 

The food was not that 
fabulous. The theme — you had 
to have a theme in places like this 
— was about seasonal harvests, 
but there was no sense of New 
England autumn to it. The ap- 
petizers were unreliable; the 
desserts just average. The vege- 


ines are a key part of our holiday 
life and they don’t have to be very 


expensive to be of top quality and a 
pleasure to taste. California, again, has 
taken the lead in making Rosé wines 
respectable. Some are pretty colors, some 
are completely white ... all are great 
holiday dinner and party wines. 


1982 Rose of Cabernet 
Sauvignon (Firestone) 


1982 Zinfandel Rose (Pedroncelli) 
NV White Zinfandel (kstrella)............. ’ 
1981 Cabernet d°’Anjou (Sorin) 


1982 Tavel Peyrouse)......... 


hen that cork goes POP! your 
head turns, your eyes brighten, 
and you smile ... how nice. Nice is 
also the low price for these 
favorite sparkling wines. 


“ARMELLE” Blanc de Blanes Brut : 
6 "= 


(France) 


“RESERVA ORO” SECO (Spain).. 


“GRAND DUC” 


(California)... 


BRUIT CUVEE 


1983 Beaujolais Village Nouveau 


Georges Duboeuf releases his delightful 
new wine on November 15 — please join us 
for a complimentary taste of this crisp and 
charming light red wine that heralds the new 
vintage. (Through November 30). 


BROOKLINE LIQUOR MART 


1354 Commonwealth Ave 
One stop 


Yi ele MA 


past Harvard St. or 


734-7700 


the Green Line 


table garnish was really subpar 
for the season: snowpeas and 
potatoes. The best stuff was the 
meat and the sauces. Nothing 
was bad, and the pleasant service 
and atmosphere made an en- 
joyable evening of it, but it was 
no place to go spending your own 
money as fast as that. 

The best appetizer | tried was 
saffron mussel soup ($3), as thick 
as a bisque yet retaining a lot of 
distinctive flavor. There were two 
mussels in a scant cup, but the 
effect was rich enough. A salad of 
romaine lettuce with warm goat 
cheese ($4.50) played the goat 
cheese well against the bitter 
lettuce, but compromised the 
whole effect with slightly rancid 
oil. Did no one smell and taste in 
this kitchen? 

Perhaps not, judging by the 
lobster sausage with Roquefort- 
tarragon purée ($8). The lobster 
sausage was beautifully made, 
flecked with pistachio and 
almond bits and dots of red 
(caviar? saffron?), but the taste 
was as starchy as cut-rate 
bratwurst. The Roquefort, 
worked into a thin, creamy sauce, 
had likewise lost its savor, and 
was little sharper than Velveeta. 
The tarragon was visible but not 
tastable. Here I suspect the error 
was an honest one, for my garden 
basil pulled the same trick in the 
sudden cold. I'll bet the chef used 
fresh local tarragon that looked 
good and turned out to have no 
taste; dried tarragon would prob- 
ably have produced that dis- 
tinctive new-mown-hay aroma. 
But why didn’t he taste the 
tarragon, or the completed sauce, 
or the sausage mixture? Money 
and time were further wasted on 
garnishes of puff pastry, golden 
caviar, and an actual, shelled 
lobster claw. Second moral: never 
put a piece of lobster meat on a 
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composed lobster dish, because it 
will inevitably taste better than 
the dish and upstage it. 

Spinach salad with cured 
salmon, raspberry, and dill ($4) 
was flawless but small. It was, 
however, beautifully composed, 
like a five-pointed star of spinach 
leaves, each studded with a 
single raspberry and banded with 
high-quality lox sliced thin as 
prosciutto. A smoked pheasant 
paté ($7) was nicely flavored. The 
risk is to work hard and still come 
up with something that tastes like 
salami; this one balanced the 
flavors of smoke and game well. 
And the cranberry-onion 
chutney alongside was a good 
foil. 

Maine oysters with a purée of 
wild mushrooms ($6) were nice 
and fresh, though no better than 
Wellfleets. They were delicately 
heated up in a creamy sauce that 
had little evidence of wild 
mushrooms in it. The bread was 
outstanding — crusty French 
bread. The butter was curled into 
a near froth. Nice trick. 

Entrées came out under metal 
domes. As at Julien and the 
Meridien, the waiters lift the 
domes all at once. Our waiters 
did not quite have the choreogra- 
phy down. The domes did not 
help to get the food to the table 
piping hot, which is what I 
always figured metal domes were 
for. 

Good stuff under them, 
though. Saddle of lamb ($19) was 
gloriously tender, in an ideal 
reduced brown sauce. Breast of 
duck ($18) was boned and 
skinned, so it came like a steak. 
I ordered medium rare and got 
medium well, but it was still 
superb, more like lamb than like 
poultry. Another brown sauce, 
this one was easily sweetened 
with the accompanying blue- 
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berries baked in a pear shell. 

Loin of venison ($18) was a 
show-stopper — three tender 
medallions in- the  savoriest 
brown sauce of all. Venison this 
tender loses some of its character- 
istic gamy flavor, but not all. 
Salmon in a coulis of spinach 
with golden caviar ($17) was a 
light pink steak, but good enough 
for winter salmon. The green 
sauce was lighter and livelier 
than spinach purée suggests, and 
the golden caviar was an effective 
garnish. 

Braised rabbit ($17.50) was 
good eating in a mustard sauce, 
though a little dried out. Veal 
tenderloin ($18.50) was cooked as 
nice and tender as the lamb. 

The vegetables, however, were 
quite ordinary. Most of them 
were potatoes, sliced, under- 
cooked, and rearranged in a 
loafish shape with cheese on top. 
With the duck, the potatoes were 
marble-sized balls served in a 
delicate, fried basket. Neither 
balls nor basket tasted like much. 
Snow peas were the green vege- 
table. Many had been overdone 
to mush by the time the domes 
came off. Some portions were 
topped with enokitake 
mushrooms, the little golden nee- 
dles. The mushrooms made a 
favorable stir in our party for 
their delicate flavor. 

The wine list at Ten Hunt- 
ington was a good one, with 
selections from all regions and 
solid bottles from top to bottom 
(the bottom being $10). There 
were no half-bottles, but 29 
starred wines were available by 
the glass at 25 percent of the 
bottle price. If the glassful is 
actually a six-ounce pour, as the 
menu states, this is more than 
fair. My wine, with the above list 
of dishes, was 1980 Louis Jadot 

Continued on page 22 
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These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include 
only those restaurants advertising in the 
Boston Phoenix. Ranges listed represent 
the average price of dinner entrées (no 
drinks, desserts, etc.). The funny little 
abbreviations at the ends of some 
listings indicate credit cards honored at 
given restaurants. AE stands for 
American Express, CB is Carte Blanche, 
DC is Diners Club, MC is MasterCard, 
and Visa is Visa 


BOSTON 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-0420. Open seven days from 5 p.m 
to 3 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$15. Reservations accepted. AE, DC 
Chinese, Polynesian 
Café Fieuri, in the Hotel Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., 451-1900. Open Mon 
through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $10 to $20. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Jacket. and tie 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. French, 
continental 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, 44 Newbury St., 266-3000 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. to 
12:30 a.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$12. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American 
Clarke’s, 21 Merchants Row, 
227-7800. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. American 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11:30 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $10 to 
$15. Reservations suggested. Jacket 
and tie required, no jeans. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Northern Italian 
Five Seasons Restaurant, 669A 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain, 524-9016 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 11 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and from 4 to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $4 to $8. Reservations 
accepted. MC, Visa, personal checks 
with |.D. Natural food, seafood 
Harvard Bookstore Café, 190 New- 


bury St., at Exeter, 536-0095. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $4 to $10. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa. Light Euro- 
pean 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the 
institute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 
2:30 p.m. and from 6 to 9 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
over $10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Russian, international 
isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum Café, 280 The Fenway, 
566-1401. Open Wed. through Sun. from 
noon to 4:30 p.m., and on Tues. to 8:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. American 

Jacob Wirth, 33-37 Stuart St. 
338-8586. Open Mon. through Thurs 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Fri. through 
Sun. from 11 am. to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AM, CB, DC, MC, Visa 
German and American 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m 
to 3 p.m. and from 5 p.m. to midnight 
Open on Sat. from 5 p.m. to midnight, 
and on Sun. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed 
Range: over $10. Reservations sug- 
gested. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continen- 
tal. Downstairs is Jason’s Down- 
stairs, open Wed. through Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Oyster bar and deli 
Julien, in the Hotel Meridien, 250 
Franklin St., 451-1900. Open Mon 
through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. Open 
seven days from 6 to 10:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
recommended. Jacket and tie required 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Nouvelle cuisine 
The Landmark Café, 300 North 
Market Building, Faneuil Hall, 227-9660. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 
to midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to 
$10. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Light café menu. 

Legal Sea Foods, Boston Park Plaza, 
426-4444. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Oyster bar is open seven 
days until midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $8 to $15. No reservations. 
Proper dress required. AE, DC. Adjacent 


is the Fish Market Restaurant, 
open the same hours. Fresh seafood. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 
10:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 5:30 to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10 
Reservations suggested. Jacket and tie 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Con- 
tinental, French. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St. 
227-3370. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 6 
to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. French 
Miss "s, 484 Commonwealth 
Ave., 247-8181. Open Mon. through Fri 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. No 
license. Range: Under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Soups, salad bar, 
sandwiches, pastries 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., 536-0184. Open seven 
days from noon to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American 
111 Dartmouth, 111 Dartmouth St., 
437-7171. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$12. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 
267-8554. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 am. to 1 am., and Thurs. through 
Sat. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Chicago-style pizza 
Royal Palace, 25-29 Beach St. 
426-2705. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 4 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Cantonese and Szechuan cuisine 
Rumpel’s, 700 Commonwealth Ave., 
267-4466. Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. American. 
Satiad, 524 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-7662; 119 Newbury St., 
247-4983; 128 High St., 426-6455; and 
102 Water St., 523-8576. Commonwealth 
Ave. restaurant open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 


Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Newbury St 
restaurant open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m. High St. and Water St 
restaurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
7 a.m. to 3 p.m. Beer-and-wine license 
except at Water St. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. MC, Visa accepted at 
Commonwealth Ave. and Newbury St 
American. 

Ta Chien ll, 900 Beacon St., 247-3666. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to 
$10. No reservations. AE, MC, Visa 
Szechuan 

Thompson’s Chowder House, 300 
North Market Building, Faneuil Hall, 
227-9660. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on Sat. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $9 
to $16. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Seafood. 

Vietnam Spring Rolls, 229 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 783-4085. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from 3 to 9 p.m. No license 
Range: under $6. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Vietnamese. 

The Wild Goose, 300 North Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall, 227-9660. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 3 p.m 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Game 
and charbroiled specialities 


CAMBRIDGE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St., 876-5200 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m 
to 2:30 p.m., and on Sat. to 3 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from 11 a.m. to3 p.m. Open Sun 
through Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $13. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa. French and 
Moroccan 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $15. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian 
Fantasia at Fresh Pond, 617 Con- 
cord Ave., 354-0285. Open seven days 


from 11:30 am. to 10:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $7 to $15. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Seafood, 
steaks 

La Groceria, 853 Main St., 876-4162 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. to 11 p.m 
Open Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $6 to $10. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Harvest, 44 Brattle St. 492-1115 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m 
to 2:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 3 p.m. Open Sun. through Thurs 
from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $15 to 
$21 in the restaurant, $5 to $12 in the 
café. Reservations recommended. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. International nouvelle 
Ken’s Pub, 684 Massachusetts Ave., 
868-5640. Open Mon. through Wed. from 
10 am. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. Open Sun. 
from noon to 1 a.m. Fully licensed 
Range: $5 to $9. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. American. 

Newtowne Grille, 1945 Massachvu- 
setts Ave. 868-3845. Open Mon 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Open on 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully licensed 
Range: $5 to $8. No reservations. No 
credit cards. Italian-American. 
Picadilly Filly, 123 Mt. Auburn St., 
576-0669. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 am. to 1 am., and Thurs. through 
Sat. to 2 am. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. American. 

Pizzeria Uno, 22 John F. Kennedy St 
(formerly Boylston St.), 497-1530. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. Chicago-style 
pizza. 

S&S Deli-Restaurant-Bar, 1334 
Cambridge St., 354-0620. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to midnight, and 
on Sun. from 8 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. No credit cards. American, deli. 
Souper Salad, the Garage, Harvard 
Sq., 497-6689. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. American 

Ta Chien, 18 Eliot St., 491-3900. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
No license. Range: $4 to $7. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Mandarin 
and Szechuan. Dim sum on Sat. and 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Vintage, 14c Eliot St., 492-8111. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $14. No 
reservations. Appropriate attire. AE, MC, 
Visa. New England nouvelle cuisine. 


Vermant’s Finest All Natural ke Crear. 
isnow availablem. 4 
s 


If your grocer doesn't have it ,aek for it! 


Distributed by Paul's Distributers 1-600-322-1369 
Ben &Jerry$s Homemade of Burlington, Vermont (802) 862-828 





Wei Ta, 95 Winthrop St. 492-8555 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. No license. Range: $4 to $7 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa 
Mandarin and Szechuan. Dim sum on 
Sat. and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to3 p.m 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Chariey’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
12:30 a.m. Open on Sun. from 5 to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $12. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa 
American 
Legal Seafoods, 43 Boylston St. 
Chestnut Hill, 277-7300. Open Mon 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Oyster bar open seven days to 
midnight. AE, CB, DC. Fresh seafood 


EXURBIA 


Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 8 to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed 
Range: over $10. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa, personal checks 
French 

Chariley’s Eating and Drinking 
Satoon, South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 
848-0200. Open Mon. through Thurs 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri 
and Sat to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from 4 
to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to 
$11. No reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American 

The Front Page, Thompson Sq. 
Bunker Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 
to midnight, and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $7 to 
$15. No reservations. Proper dress 
required. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa 
American 

Memory Lane Food and Drink, | 
Memory Lane, Somerville, 623-3346 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m 
to midnight, and on Sun. from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$7. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American 

Souper Salad, South Shore Plaza, 
Braintree, 843-4658; and Burlington Mail, 
Burlington, 229-2223. Both locations 
open Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license at 
Braintree location. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa accepted at 
Braintree location. American 

Towne Lyne House, Rie. 1, Lynnfield, 
592-6400. Open seven days from 11:45 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range 
over $10. Reservations accepted. Proper 
dress required. AE, MC, Visa. American 


Turkey. 


Continued from page 15 

Cod, had been felled by a perfect 
head shot — “not a shot in it,” 
bragged my supplier, and he was 
right. 

When goose is mentioned, nine 
persons out of 10 will say, ‘That's 
an awful fatty bird, isn’t it?” It’s 
not necessarily so. Wild birds, 
especially younger ones, have 
spent an athletic life in the clouds 
and lack the fat residues of their 
commercial brethren (this has its 
own disadvantages: the leg meat 
can be downright tough). And 
anyway, cooking fattier birds 
than turkey doesn’t have to leave 
them greasy. Just prick the skin to 
let the fat out, and drain fat from 
the roasting pan with a basting 
syringe each time you baste. 

Of course, you could always 
take all the skin off the damned 
bird, which is how | inherited my 
goose. Fat was not going to be the 
problem here — quite the re- 
verse. The question was how to 
roast the goose till it was done 
through without drying out the 
exposed flesh. Happily, this 
dilemma was easily solved. Add- 
ing a cup of wine and a cup of 
water to the goose blood made 
for an effective basting liquid. 
Placing the goose in a covered 
roasting pan and basting more 
frequently than normal 
prevented any scorching, or even 
drying out, of the outer meat. The 
skinless goose wasn’t the classic 
golden-brown roast, but it was a 
not unattractive russet color, and 
it tasted fine — which was the 
whole point of the exercise, after 
all. 

One fascinating elemeiit of the 
roast goose was that it presented 
’ two different flavors. Fresh out of 
the oven on a Friday night, the 
meat had a dark richness and 
consistency reminiscent of liver, a 
paté you could eat off the 
drumstick. Sliced cold on Sunday 
night, the meat was milder, remi- 
niscent of dark turkey meat. Hot 
or cold, it was marvelous eating. 


If you acquire your goose from 
a butcher, it will probably weigh 
between eight and 10 pounds, 
and take about two and one-half 
hours in a 400-degree oven. Baste 
early and baste often. 

Roast goose doesn’t actually 
have to be stuffed, but 
Thanksgiving without stuffing is 
unthinkable. Given the bird’s 
richness, the emphasis in the 
stuffing should be on sharper 
flavors. Fruit, with its mixture of 
sweetness and acid, is a common 
ingredient in goose stuffings. The 
country cooks of Alsace stuff 
geese with whole peeled apples, 
which indicates they grow very 
small apples or mighty big geese. 
For my goose, I made a simple 
mixture of bread, apples, onion, 
and sage, which was eminently 
satisfactory. If you don’t want 
stuffing, your goose should have 
an accompanying garnish of 
some fruit or tart vegetable: 
sauerkraut is a popular and suc- 
cessful counterpoint. To balance 
these strong flavors, the comfort- 
ing smoothness of mashed 
potatoes is a traditional accom- 
paniment I highly recommend. 

To most people, duck is a more 
familiar bird than goose. It is 
produced commercially on a 
more than modest scale, and 
hence is more widely available at 
butcher shops, poultry em- 
poriums, and even supermarkets. 
The average commercial duck is 
sold frozen, but even so it’s a far 
tastier and more versatile bird 
than the domestic turkey. The 
number of duck recipes is prac- 
tically infinite. In just one 
cookbook in my _ possession, 
there are 15 distinct recipes, 
ranging from simply roasted in 
cider (an excellent preparation) to 
braised and stuffed with 
crabmeat (sounds yummy, but 
somewhat beyond my bankroll). 


The culinary principles behind 


duck are the same as for goose. 
Baste and drain, and it'll stay 
juicy and not greasy. Most of the 
classic duck recipes involve 
sauces, and the guiding principle 
of those sauces is the same as for 
goose stuffing — an acid taste to 
cut the richness (and fat) of the 
meat. Duck 4 l’orange is so 
famous that it’s a cliché, and 
many a potential lifelong duck 
fan has been turned off by some 
careless restaurant’s orange 
sauce, a ruinously sweet approx- 
imation of Nehi soda. 

But the alternatives are end- 
less: duck with cherries, or figs, or 
green peppercorns, or olives. 
They're all good, and any would 
be a fine choice for a more 
adventurous Thanksgiving. The 
duck, after all, was the bird that 
really kept the Pilgrims alive, 
along with many another 
American pioneer after that. As a 
matter of simple patriotism, we 
should eat more duck. 

The wild bird that sounds most 
exotic is pheasant. It has suffered 
from a bad public image for many 
years because of its association 
with heartless Wall Street ty- 
coons gorging on caviar, slurping 
champagne from the slippers of 
ballerinas, and devouring pheas- 
ant “under glass.” But in fact the 
pheasant is a perfectly respect- 
able bird indigenous to the con- 
tinental United States. It can be 
found in many a specialty meat 
and poultry store, and though it’s 
more expensive than your aver- 
age butterball, it should by no 
means be left entirely to the jaded 
rich. Moreover, cooking pheasant 
is no more difficult than cooking 
any other bird. The only trick is 
that, though the meat is again 
dark, it tends to dry out. Accord- 
ingly, wrap the bird in lardons of 

Continued on page 22 


VIETNAM SPRING ROLIS RESTAURANT 


The Finest Vietnamese Foods 


“Good things come in little pack: 


* —The Boston 


ages” Phoenix 
“Vietnamese Spring Rolls has attracted a loyal following” —The Tab 
Your- continuous patronage has enabled us to enlarge our kitchen-and add a bigger menu. 
(Corner Cambridge St. & Brighton Ave., 


Ave. Alliston behind Aliston Fire Station) 


Takeout: 783-4065 


The Café at the Gardner Museum 


Homemade Soups, Quiche and Luncheon Pies 
Elegant and Unusual Salads, Stews and 
Sandwiches, Fine French Pastries 
Join us for dinner Tuesday evenings after the 6:00 concert 


Open Tuesday 12-8:30 pm 
Wednesday thru Sunday 12-4:30 pm 


Isabella Stewart Garder Museum 
280 The Fenway. Boston 
566-1401 
Concerts Tuesday at 6 00. Thursday at 12 15. Sundays at 3 00 


——— 


CLARKE’S 


From swordfish 


to burgers 


From beaujolais 


to beer 


From Fenway Park 


to Boston Garden 


Clarke’s continues to be one of Boston’s 
favorite restaurant/bars. 


Adjacent to Faneuil Hall 


21 Merchants Row Boston 


227-7800 


Fee shuttle to Fenway Park 


2-1 Happy Hour Mon-Fri 


The Perfect Place For Dinner 


Come to our house, a beautiful colonial mansion 
overlooking picturesque Lake Suntaug. 


TOWNE LYNE HOUSE RESTAURANT 


Rte. 1, P 


celebrating our 45th year 
Line 592 


eabody, 
Open 11:45-10:00 p.m., 7 days a week AE-MC-VISA 


Homemade Soups 
Salads & Sandwiches 


QUANTITIES OF QUALITY. 
9 Breads 22 Vegetables 
12 Cheeses 14 Fruits 
15 Meats 37 Beverages 
10 Desserts 


UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 
Sit Down or Take Out 


484 Commonwealth Avenue 
Kenmore Square, Boston 


11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. weekdays 


247-8181 
12 Noona-11 p.m. weekends 





Enjoy Great Chinese food? 
Discover... 


BOSTON 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Free Garage Parking 


536-0420 
CAMBRIDGE 


149 Alewile Brook Pkwy. 
Luncheon Served Daily 


491-5377 


WE 
DELIVER! 


Boston location only - $2.50 minimum delivery charge 


CHEESE NACHO 


with your meal ($2.00 +.in.) 


Just bring this ad to any 
Paco’s Tacos before Dec. 9, 1983 


— 5 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS — 


Harvard Square Quincy Market 
Kenmore Square Aliston (end of Harvard St.) 


como Tree Mall 


12° 
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Get fresh 
at the bar. 


yuper Salad teatures New England's most 
IT a salad bal eet only the treshest salad 
t’s not the only thing that’s tres} 

m soup 1s prepared daily ak 

TaVecaeele) (ame eemiel(casrieeetimenoelemicuenn 
Choose trom hearty sandwiches, quiche spinac! 
lasagna, delicious desserts, and an array of appe 
uzers like and nachos. Visit 

tresh dining experience 


aU 


843-4658 ¢E xP RE SS: 

Portland, Maine * Meadow Glen Mall 
Medford 391-0188 * Burlington Mall 
Burlington 299-2223 


pita pizZa, us for a 


If you like 
Mexican Food. 


try it at 


sf 


c-a-fs-e 
You'll find the best in town, 
so don’t mess around! 


Also serving ¥% Ib. burgers, 
barbequed ribs, skewers, and 
featuring Sunday branch noon-3 pm. 
Full liquor license, and 22 varieties 
of beer for your thirsty palate. 


Hours: 


Fri., Sat Sun 
11:30 am-midnight Noon-11 pm 


Mon.-Thurs 
11:30 am-11 pm 


248 Holland St., Teele Square, W. Somerville, 623-9201 


A Cambridge 
Tradition 
For Over 60 Years 


Great Weekend 
Brunch Specials 


@ Old World Deli Lunches 

©@ Imported Beer & Wine 

@ Dinner from Delightful appetizers 
to New York- style cheesecake 


1334 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Open 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. Daily 354-0777 
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Turkey 


Continued from page 21 
bacon or salt pork to keep it moist 
as it roasts. 

It's a little more work to cook 
pheasant, goose, and duck than 
the old reliable Thanksgiving 
turkey. It’s necessary to baste 
more often, to watch more 
carefully, and just to fret a little 
more. But the birds are worth the 
care, especially if you are for- 
tunate enough to be cooking the 
genuine article, a meal that was 
recently a living creature of the 
wilds. The cook owes both the 
hunter and the game the respect 
of cooking with care. That, in 
return, will provide both cook 
and guest with flavors and an 
experience that will never come 
from any supermarket. 0 


Port 


Continued from page 17 

are available in small quantities. 
If you’ve won the lottery lately, 
look for a bottle from 1945, one of 
the great years in port and one 
still going strong. 

The most economical way to 
enjoy mature vintage port is to 
buy it when released and lay it 
down for aging. If you're an 
optimistic type and have a con- 
stantly cool storage space, lots of 
patience, and the means to pay 
$16 to $24 a bottle, invest in the 
1977s. Universally acknowledged 
to be superb, most of them 
should be held until the turn of 
the century. Recentiy I was able 
.0 taste a dozen locally available 
1977s and was very impressed. 
None was less than very good. | 
particularly liked those from 
Graham and Gould Campbell, 
both quite intense, and lighter 
versions from Quarles Harris and 
Smith Woodhouse. 

Conventional wisdom holds 
that young vintage ports are 
“impossible to drink.’’ In fact, 
they do improve immensely in 
the bottle, but anyone used to 
drinking young red wines can 
perfectly well drink a young 
vintage port. In fact, its much 
easier to drink than a dry red, as 
the sweetness masks the tannin 
and acidity. Decant it several 
hours before serving, suppress 
your guilt (after all, you may not 
be here in 20 years), and enjoy 
yourself. 


In-between styles 

There are a number of styles 
that don’t fit neatly into the 
“ruby, tawny, vintage’ categories 





TRY KENMORE SQUARE’S 
BEFORE AND AFTER PLACE 


9 
Qumpel’s 


FINE FOOD — ICE CREAM- 
700 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
267-4466 » Open 7 days 


A German & 

American 

Restaurant 

Open 7 days till midnight 
338-8586 


_ THANKSGIVING — 
DINNER 


Roast Stuffed Turkey 
or 
Baked Ham with Raisin 
& Pineapple Sauce 
Entreés include lentil soup. 
garden salad. custard or squash 
pie. homemade bread & butter 
and a non-alcoholic beverage | 
8.95 per adult 
4.95 per child 


Make reservations early 


33-37 Stuart St 
Boston, Mass 


S. Established 1868 . 
ae 4 


“(though they are in fact wood 


ports and are ready to drink 
when released). If you like the 
fresh fruitiness of ruby ports but 
wish they were more interesting, 
try a “vintage character’ port. 
These are blends of good ruby 
ports from good years that usual- 
ly include some older wines. 
Occasionally, they drift toward 
the tawny style. These wines are 
an excellent value at about $8 to 
$10. They won't usually be 
labeled ‘vintage character,” 
though; most are sold under 
proprietary names. Fonseca’s Bin 
27 and Sandeman’s Founders 
Reserve are two good examples. 

Similar to these are “late- 
bottled vintage” ports. They are 
made from very good wines from 
a single vintage year, given four 
to six years aging in the cask and 
then bottled. They are marketed 
as offering the richness of vintage 
port without the need for further 
aging, but as they are in fact 
matured in wood, not in glass, 
they will never really taste like 
vintage ports. Often made from 
top wines of undeclared vintage 
years, they can be very pleasant 
drinking for $10 to $15 a bottle. 

“Port of the vintage” is also 
made from the wine of a single 
year, but receives at least eight 
years of wood aging, making it 
much more a tawny in style. 
It can be very good, but 
it is not to be confused with 
vintage port. Prices depend on 
the age of the wine. 


Care and service of port 

All wood ports are bottled 
when ready to drink, and no 
further aging is necessary or 
desirable. Only true vintage ports 
benefit from bottle aging. They 
should be laid on their sides and 
moved as little as possible, so 
their considerable sediment will 
settle in one place. 

Wood ports have no sediment 
and may be served from the 
bottle. Vintage ports, even very 
young ones, invariably must be 
decanted. Stand the bottle up- 
right for a few days before 
opening to let the sediment settle 
and pour very carefully. Young 
vintage ports benefit from being 
decanted several hours before 
serving; mature bottles should be 
opened just before drinking. Port 
should be served in proper, full- 
size wine glasses so you can 
appreciate the bouquet. Dinky 
little glasses are no good. 

In general, the older and finer 
the port, the faster it will de- 
teriorate if left in an open bottle 
or decanter. Young ports will 
keep a few weeks, but not 
forever. Transfer the remainder 
of the bottle to a smaller con- 


“tainer (like a half bottle), or ee 


it up. 


Ten 
Huntington 


Continued from page 18 

Fleurie ($15), a light Beaujolais 
served ideally cool. Most people 
are used to Beaujolais a year 
younger, but this wine competed 
with the food less than it would 
have a year ago. 

Desserts all fell short. The best 
was Granny Smith apple pie ($4) 
made in the French style, with a 
thin layer of custard on top. The 
Granny Smithness of the apples 
was not noticeable, but it was a 
pure and wholesome piece of pie. 
Chocolate mousse came in a 
chocolate cup with a chocolate 
cover ($2.50). The mousse was 
outstanding, but the cup was too 
sweet and so was the cover, so it 
was like eating too much candy, 
even with whipped cream to 
wash it down. 

A cake with layers of almond 
and meringue ($4) produced a 
great waiter’s explanation: “We 
asked the chef not to give us any 
more names with the desserts; 
they’re too hard to remember.” 
This one was almost a vackerin 
— right, chef? But it also had 
layers of white cake and cream 
and didn’t quite come together. 
The tarte en bande ($4) was a 
three-fruit tarte, but the cake in 
which they were embedded was 
too heavy, like fallen poundcake. 

You could have done worse 
then plain raspberries ($4), 
served in a not-so-plain whipped 
cream very subtly sharpened 
with sambuca. Someone knew 
where to buy raspberries. 

The coffee ($1.50, decaf $1.35) 
was served from plunger pots 
and was very, very good. So was 
the service. For some reason the 
atmosphere reminded me of 
Parker's, one of my favorite hotel 
dining rooms in Boston. But I’m 
afraid Parker's had better food, 
even after all the hotel dining 
rooms were turned into soup 
kitchens. As the culmination of 
some early-’80s trend,or other, 
Ten Huntington’s menu had a 
“daily special’ attachment, 
which listed ‘Ten Huntington 
Chef — Serge Wechsler’ and 
“Executive Chef — Norman 
Wade.” One or both of these 
gents had used some of the same 
ideas at the Brasserie, and a 
couple at Turner Fisheries. For 
the sake of history, I record that 
designer-label food was no better 
or more fun than the kind it 
replaced. 0 
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CREATIVE AND CLASSIC CUISINE 


fi wri ANT, INTIMATE SETTING | 
WHITE RAINBOU 


65 main street, gloucester, mass. 281-0017 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE 
RESTAURANT 
IN CHINATOWN 


Chefs were trained in Hong Kon 
Ba 


style to provide “R 


to cook in “POW-WOK” 
tonese cuisine. 


We serve: 
DIM - SUM LUNCH 


Over 20 different varieties. 


DINNERS: 


Crab, steamed whole fish, bean curd with straw mushrooms. 
PEKING DUCK: 
Served with soup & two main courses. 
FULL COCKTAIL LICENSE 


ROYAL PALACE 


RESTAURANT 


25-29 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MA 02i11 
Telephone: 426-2706 
Business Hours: 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 A.M. every day. 





BEFORE YOU VOTE FOR 
BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
TAKE THIS TEST: 


How large is the School Department Budget? 
a) $58 million b) $140 million c) $230 million 


How much of the City’s operating budget goes for schools? 
a) 25 percent b) 33 percent c) 40 percent 


How many of the City’s 20,000 workers are employed by the School Department? 
a) 3,000 b) 5,000 c) 7,500 


The answer in every case ts c)* 

The Boston School Department is a major business. So your vote for School Committee is a major 
decision. 

This year, you'll have five votes for School Committee. Four for At-Large Members. One for District 
Member. 

The new School Committee will make decisions that have a direct bearing on the 54,000 students in 
Boston public schools. 

And how well those students are educated will have a direct bearing on Boston’s economic future. 

It’s vital, then, that candidates for School Committee have a clear understanding of many important 
matters, such as: 

How students learn, how much money is needed and where it should be spent, what improvements 
should be made, how to build bridges to the community, why a strong superintendent is necessary. 

In short, the candidate must be for the Boston public schools, not against them. 

We're supporting the schools through the Boston Compact, an agreement between the business 
community and the School Department that commits employers to hire students and graduates of Boston 
public schools. 

This year alone, nearly 1,200 students were placed in summer jobs, and 407 graduates were hired for 
permanent jobs. 

If you're serious about the future of Boston, take time to find out which candidates for the Boston 
School Committee are serious about Boston’s public schools. 

Then cast your five votes wisely on Tuesday, November 15. 


*Source: City of Boston Auditor's Office 


THE BUSINESS FOR BOSTON 
COM 


e Paid for by the Civic Foundation for Boston, with contributions from: Alexander Grant & Company * 
Bank of Boston * Bank of New England, N.A. * The Beacon Companies * The Beal Companies * Blue Shield of Massachusetts, 
Inc. Blue Cross of Massachusetts, Inc. * The Boston Company * Boston Edison Company * Boston Gas Company * Cabot, Cabot 
& Forbes Company Ernst & Whinney ¢ The Gillette Co. * Goldweitz & Company, Inc. * Hale and Dorr 
Houghton Mifflin Company * John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company * Jordan Marsh Company ¢ Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company « Meredith & Grew, Inc. * New England Mutual Life Insurance Company * New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company * North Coast Properties/Niles Company ¢ Price Waterhouse and Co. * The Provident Institution for 
Savings * Shawmut Bank of Boston, N.A.¢ State Street Bank and Trust Company ¢ Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
Touche Ross & Co. * Urban Investment & on Co.* Wm. Filene’s Sons Company * Zayre Corp.* Ryan, Elliott & Co., Inc. « 
George B.H. Macomber Company 





The Puzzle... 


#367 Spot check 


In the example below, the spots are spiraling inward, clockwise, 
from the upper lefthand corner. The spots go around the spiral in 
a 1-2, 1-2 pattern. Therefore, each of the larger stars must be 
covering a spot. 


z 


There’s a different pattern to the background spots behind 
— of the graphics at the right. How many spots are covered by 


—— SQUARES _ WANDS 
—— ARROWS —. HANDSHAKE 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligibie. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to ave away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #365 


More than 200 operators sent in entries to Unlisted numbers, 
virtually all of them correct. 

The solutions: Reggie Jackson — homerun; Frank Sinatra — 
crooner; Ray Kroc — burgers; Barney Clark — implant; Yuri 
Andropov — Kremlin; Vidal Sassoon — shampoo; “Tip” O'Neill 
— speaker; Alan Alda — sincere; Aretha Franklin — respect; 
Johnny Carson — Tonight; Ed McMahon — hahahah; Michael 
Caine — cockney; Julio Gallo — vintner; Alexander Haig Jr. — 
control; Frank Borman — airhead; Jacques Cousteau — snorkel; 
Charles Addams — macabre; Casper Weinberger — defense; 
Craig Claiborne — gourmet; Tammy Wynette — divorce; Jane 
Fonda — workout; and Jim Hunter — Catfish. 

We're sending T-shirts to the following for their directory as- 
sistance: 

1) The Back Bench, Micheiman's Constitutional Law Ciass 

2) Brian Rogers, Cambridge 

3) Joseph A. Cislowski, Cambridge 
4) Diane Wight, Randoiph 

5) James J. Forti, Norwich 

6) Steve Herrmann, North Quincy 
7) Thomas Norton, Marshfield 

8) Gilbert Barone, Dover 

9) D. Wean, Dorchester 

10) Eileen Solan, Quincy 


CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 
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- ORIENTAL 
TOURS & TRAVEL 


ad Low cost airfares 
2 JAPAN FAREAST 
Anywhere in the world 


V —<—- 


China Tour 


HARVARD ®QUARE 
57 John F. Kennedy St., 
a ee ow 


eee Students 411 Highland Ave., 


Omnidentix ONLY $6.95 mn 
beats the high cost ; 
of braces. 


Just $99 down 
and $58.33 per month 
for 24 months. 
That's just $1499. 
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THE 
BACKSAVER 
CHAIR. teee... 


Enjoy perfect posture at a perfect price — 20% less 
than the sought-after imports. Backsaver Chairs’ 
revolutionary design eliminates stress on the back, 
neck, hip joints, and upper legs — allowing your spine 
to rest in its most comfortable position. 

It's a concept that must be tried to be believed. We call 
it “Love at First Sit” 

Laminated beechwood frame. Availabie in 4 colorful 
fabrics. 


10% OFF NOVEMBER 14-20 


Bysiness Systems 


A whole new way to go to the dentist. 


Gama ses 9°" Valid with coupon. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1983. 
lames H. Chalmers Jr. DMD, PC, Member 
106 Newbury Sweet Boston Telephone 262-5080 
Or. Michael Block, DDS, PC, Member 
Meadow Glen Mail Medford Telephone 396-6613 


OPEN 8 A.M.-9:30 P.M. MON.-SAT.: SUN. NOON TO 5 P.M. 
ae ee a ARR a RN: AS TY NES YS A ee om 


The Natural Comfort Company 


932 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE 02139 492-8262 
1383 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE 02146 566-1431 


| 
! 





© Photo Don West 


At Bedworks, 
we've just designed 
a sofabed that 
bends the rules. 


ced to provide y 
mmitort Folds lengthwise 
is flat fora 
uble $385 A 


t lengthwise tor a 6"> ft é 
t doubie or queen size bed 
Queen or da natural futons available $95 extra 
» Bedworks 


15 Western Ave. Central Square. Cambridge 492-2886 


CLEARANCE SALE 
NOW THRU THANKSGIVING 


20% OFF 
EVERYTHING. 


Choose from the largest 
assortment of Pets & 
Supplies in the Boston Area 
all at tremendous savings. 


NEW STORE HOURS 
aS 
For your shopping convenience Boston Pet Center is now open 
every night: 


Mon.-Fri. 10am-9pm Sat. 10am-5pm 
Sun. 11am-S5pm 


BOSTON PET CENTER 
200 First St., Cambridge 868-2474 


Sale & previously discounted items excluded 


On Tuesday, Nov. 15th, 
Your vote will make 


all the difference! 


“The bottom line for a mayor is effective leadership. 
| — Mel King 


SPECIAL 


THANKSGIVING 


DEADLINE 


BECAUSE OF THE 
THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY, 
DEADLINE FOR 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR THE NOVEMBER 29 ISSUE WILL 


BE WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23 AT 3 PM 
THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
WILL BE CLOSED 
THURS. & FRI., NOV. 24 & 25 


THE CLASSIFIED STAFF WISHES YOU 
ALL A HAPPY THANKSGIVING 


i THE BOSTON @@ 


267-1234 


Mel King has acquired a sterling reputation during 
his 30 years of consistent, reliable service to the 
ty of Boston . . . as a youth worker, an advocate 
or community and human development, and an 
outspoken leader for social justice and responsive, 
responsible government. His legislative work and his 
deep concern for people have already made a big 
difference in all the neighborhoods of Boston. Today, 
the name Mel King is synonymous around the 
country with progressive politics and positive social 
change. During his 10 years as a State Representative 
for the Prudential, Fenway, Kenmore, Mission Hill and 
South End neighborhoods, a district which is 70% 
white and ethnically diverse, he built an unusually 
broad and impressive legislative record. During his 
legislative career, he was in the forefront of nearly 
every progressive movement in the ty. Mel King 
understands public finance and capital and €conomic 
development, and he has put his knowledge to work 
for all people. Look around . . . you can see what he’s 
done to improve the quality of our lives: Boston Jobs 
for Boston os 1% victory gardens, job training 
programs, smail business development, assistance to 
small contractors, community-developed housing, and 
much more. He doesn’t have to learn how to do it; 
he’s done it. And he’s done it in every 
neighborhood of Boston. Mel King is a leader, urban 
problem-solver, educator, author, poet, devoted family 
man, and woncerful human being. He is the 
candidate best qualified to be your next Mayor. 
Think about it. 


LA 
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Studios 
Sublets 


MISCELLANY 30 
Late Ads All 
Categories 
Barter Basket 
Bulletins 
Legal Notices 
Lost & Found 
Occult 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


EDUCATION 30 
Acting 
Arts & Crafts 
Dance 
Health 
Language 
Martial Arts 
Meditation 
Photography 
Sports 
Miscellany 


SERVICES 30 
Academic Services 
Answering Svcs. 
Artists’ Services 
Business Svcs. 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating 
Delivery 
Health 
Home Services 

Carpenters 
Construction 
Painters 
Miscellany 
Legal Services 
Movers 
Party 
Piano Tuning 
Rides 
Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 31 

Ant. & Flea Mkts. 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Clothing 

™ Fuels & Firewood 
Furniture 
Odds & Ends 


Photography 
Yard Sales 

MUSIC 31 
Audio Visual 

‘ Gigs 

Instruction 

_ Instruments 
~Musical Services 
Records and 


° 
PEOPLE 32 
M 
Person to Person 
Modeling . 
Personals 
Personal 
Services 
Escorts 
Escort Opps. 
Massage 
’ Massage Opps. 
COUPON 35 








MAKE IT 
STAND OUT... 


Use BOLD and 
CAPITAL letters to set- 
off your ad copy. They 
will attract additional 
responses and will 
help your classified to 
work much quicker 
and more effectively. 


3 


DON'T USE 
ABBREVIATIONS! 


Except in Personal 
ads where they are 
often necessary, ab- 
breviations turn off pro- 
spective responses. 
P&P, WW, AC and FPC 
may be clear to you, 
not to many of our 
readers. Most of them 
will not take the time to 
figure them out. Re- 
search shows that 42% 
of the readers didn't 
know what WSW tire 
meant. 


4 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of 
the GUARANTEE 
where it applies (see 
index) or place your 
commercial ad for 
more than one inser- 
tion. One survey 
showed that more 
than 50% of our 
advertisers received 
the majority of their 
responses after the 
second appearance of 
their ad. 


Classified 
Department 


367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 
02115 


267-1234 








Call 497-0693 E. 625-2758 
ACTORS/SINGERS 


Paid position for ac- 
complished performers. Call 
LITTLE FLAGS 232-2666 


ACTORS WORKSHOP. Est 
1956. Complete training for 
Stage & Camera. Day or eve 
classes. New Theatre District 
location 40 Boylston St Into 
interview 423-7313 


ATTN: MODELS 
No exper Amateur portrait 
photog. needs pretty F face 
No pay, just proofs Photo to 
Box 1035 Box 02117 


Auditions for professional 
music theatre workshop 
Creative Music Productions 
423-7462 


Auditions tor ‘‘GODS 
Favorite" (Neil Simon). Tues 
11/15 8:15pm. Brook House 
Players. 33 Pond Ave 
Brookline (The Brook House) 
bidg B Arbor Room. info, 
354-4867 


AUDITIONS for Jan. prod. of 
‘BAD HABITS" directed by 
Joe Braz. Sun Nov. 20th 
For into, Call 338-6553 


FILM CASTING 
Two burly females needed 
for film to be shot in 
Provincetown. Free room 
and board on location. Re- 
hearsals start this Sat and 
Sun. Call now for time and 
place, John Kelly 247-0841 
leave message if not there 


HOW TO MARKET & 
PROMOTE YOURSELF 
A Workshop for Performers 
Learn how to write a resume, 
network, negotiate fees. find 
an agent and more. Facili- 
tated by professional agent 

and publicist. 497-0976 


MIME 
Odyssey Mime Theatre sks 
male mime/actor. Call 
492-1724 


ODT accepting proposals 
from Directors with specific 
show appropriate for our 
Outdoor Theatre Send to 12 
Biltmore Rd. JP 02130 


ONCE UPON A MATTRESS- 
bring two prepared songs 
ballad and upbeat. Photo 
and resume. Monday and 
Tuesday 11/14 and 11/15 
7pm Turtle Lane Playhouse 
Newton Call for appt 
244-0169 


Open Auditions for ODT 
Comedy/Mystery “Sherlock 
Homes Final Solution” Need 
5M 3F Auds. Nov 14-16 for 
info call 522-4292 


Please join 


DOUBLE EDGE 
THEATRE 
for an open rehersal audition 
for the company acting pool. 
Physical work + improv 
stressed.Women + esp men 


are encour to audition 
11/21 7pm.For info call 
776-9474 


Rampion Visual Productions 
seeks male talent age 35-40 
for immediate audio/visual 
project. Send head sheet & 
resume c/o Susan Peabody: 
95 Harvey St. Cambridge 
Mass 02140 No phone calls 
please. 


STUDY AT THE 
NEW EHRLICH! 
A Complete acting program 
with Boston's top 





professionals. Also acting for 
writers & kids! 482-6316 


THE ACTORS INST 
A place where creative ex- 
pression flourishes. Call for 
Nov/Dec class lists: acting 
singing. writing, comedy 
267-5900 


SE 
Winter Company-Auditions, 
Positions, information. Call 
423-2966. 











Hiring both skilled + un 
skilled apprentices.The 
Wood-Works 247-0874 


FUND RAISING 


20 evening pt positions- 
Cambridge location near T 
earn $5-$10-hr 576-6100 


ATTENTION 
BELLY DANCERS, 
MODELS, BALLOON 
MESSENGERS 
To start exciting new 
balloons and telegram 
service. Excellent pay, 
flexbile hours. Please call: 


924-1498 


Keep trying 



























FIGHT 
DISCRIMINATION 
9 to 5, Boston’s Working 
Women’s Organization con- 
cerned with wage, promo- 
tional and discrimination Is- 

sues, Is now hiring. 







Training and its Included 


Call 423-3253 








BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 











REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 












TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 
























1-805/687-6000. Ext.J-1953 


NOTICE: 


Eleanor Lenke’s aill- 
day November 15th 
TV Workshop will be 
held, but NOT at 
Blacksmith House. 
Please call. 


267-1304 


OWN YOUR OWN 
Jean-Sportswear, infant- 
Preteen, Ladies Apparel, 
Combination, Ac- 
cessories, or Large Size 
store. National brands: 
Jordache, Chic, Lee, Levi, 
Vanderbilt, Izod, Gunne 
Sax, Esprit, Brittania, 
Calvin Klein, Sergio 
Valente, Evan Picone, 
Claiborne, Healthtex, 300 
others. $7,900 to $24,900, 
inventory, airfare, training, 
fixtures, grand opening, 
etc. Mr. Keenan (815) 
888-6555. 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 


Retyped or typeset by 
COPY COP at 815 
Boylston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.), 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
St.. (near Filene's) 
451-0233. 260 Washing- 
ton St., (near School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
sume papers and 
matching envelopes 
Open evenings and 
Saturdays 


to Don Legere: 


25 Revere 
Medfor 

























































GRAPHIC ARTIST 
part time freelance Graphic Art- 
ist wanted, hours flexible. Ex- 
tensive experience in layout & 
design. Must have production fa- 
cilities & equipment. Responsible 
for ad design and production. 
More than excellent compensa- 
tion. Call 617-395-3367 or write 


UNLIMITED 


Beach Pkwy. 
Mass. 











3& 7PM 






Rates 
Call 
536-5390 






























GET 
POLITICAL 


Nader founded nat'l 
citizens lobby hiring Bos- 
ton outreach staff to build 
nat'l toxics coalition & win 
"84 elections. Exc. train- 
ing, travel and advance- 
ment opportunities coast- 
to-coast. Full and P.T 
2-10 p.m. $8300- 
$12,000 + /yr. Call 


227-1020 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 
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TV © VIDEO @ ELECTRONICS 


BOSTON ARGBA: Aggressive single store with signif- 
icant wholesale affiliate is looking for a self-starter 
with a proven track record in sales and solid techni- 
of TV, video, hi fi, car stereo etc. 


cal k 


Position pays a base salary coupled with an 
outstanding commission program. This is a rare op- 


portunity to earn big bucks with exciting 
potential. Call (617) 395-3367 or write to 


rowth 
ge 


Harvey, Audio Video Unlimited, 25 Revere Beach 
Parkway, Medford, MA 02155. 


AUDIOWIDEO 


UNLIMITED 


















































































for local int. with co. go to: 
Cambri 
Howard Johnsons 
777 , 
(Between Harvard & MIT) 
Sat., Nov. 19, at 10 
a.m., 1 p.m. or 4 p.m. 
Ask for Mr. Lajoie 
All applicants considered, 
no calls accepted. 
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5 ESTES SEE ADAYIN JOBS GOOD PAY veacnesEXERCISE Cruise Ship Jobs $14-28,000 
2 Male Volunteers between eachers needed with mini- — Call refundable for job infc 
‘ INDEX HELP THE LIFE FOR PROMOTING the ages of 18-45 years in TUM SyrSexper. Knowledge —_—(312)-888-4347 ext. C-1167 
Oo MAKE = ECOLOGY good health to take part in Of aMAtOMy AND COFFECE X-men 
= P q Volunteer for Boston's new- Work to stop acid rain, haz- Medical Research Program cercise techniques, 8: must Halrdreseer wanted ex- 
S Bold classifications WANTED est musical revue by usher- anlinssh aii abek namiiiane testing marketed snarene Evening classes avail. Car & perience preferred 262-9131 
aa for YOUR ing. For info. call: 423-0912 fraud. MASS PIRG . Stat i fi tapes nec. $15-20 per hour 
z are rau , States —_—_cutical products. Benefits in- 21 396-6384 
THE GUARANTEE Gu 2 ges! Public Interest clude: GOOD PAY-MEALS pron tn + A SELLING FOR 
Oo The terms Male and Lobby is hiring full and part ETC. FOR COMPLETE IN- EXP KITCHEN PERSON THE NEW YORK 
. Female are used for BUSINESS time staff for pulic education FORMATION CALL 
oO HELP WANTED 26 ; , OPPORTUNITY and fundraising 522-0303 SOME MAINTENANCE TIMES 
a Auditions the convenience of the nem s0:000-11,000 per year; RP ag 2a 9AM-2:30PM M-F 5/HR Immediate Positions. Great 
” : reader. Sex dis- BE YOUR OWN BOSS Monday -Friday 2- 10pm, ad- GREENPEACE CALL 964-9167 AFTER opportunity to earn extra 
< Bus. Opportunity crimination is illegal Unique book shows 50 ways posto Re ey International environmental 2:30 PM Holiday money. Articulate, 
J Employment unless a bona fide oc- you can-earn big dollars on all Lauren P. at 423- organization seeks com- : : perceptive individuals able 
Zz ; ee ot Gm. S656: deewh = ~— sna a ae nee to complete a challenging 
Ww , Opportunity cupational qualifi- CP evucei 22 Shepard St Bos- MARATHON to represent our work on COPY CENTER sale. Monday-Friday 
\e) Situations Wanted FOR You! cation is stated. ton Ma 02135 MESSENGERS Wildlife, disarmament, toxics CUSTOMER REP 5:30-9pm $4 per hour plus 
p R més t] Has immediate openings for and outercontinental shelf solid commission. Call 
esu bicycle couriers to work issues. Will train-earn Growing printing and copy- Felicia at convenient 
~ Volunteers PaaS oe NATURAL. FooDs through Fall and Winter Must $150-200 weekly hours ing firm seek energetic front Brighton office 10am-8pm 
S AUDITIONS plus tl ‘supplement tne. have own bike and backpack 2:30-9:30 call Ken or Cathy _—‘line_ customer service per- = 787-2060 
\e) H at 542-7052 sonnel with management - 
natural rs. wine and apply in person Monday 
ee A 27 - atural beers, through Thursday 550 ———_—_——_—_——_ potential. Retail customer Temp sec'y ins Dec 
79) Domestic 1 kde eshte lunch counter. Well estab- a y "Male Coll Grad for Dist Youth service background in Copy- $6/hr Call 267-6885 
ien Exc mon Boylston St. 2nd floor Bos ) 
oO . lished clientele Exc money H Sq Rm in Exch 868-0649 ing/Printing and/or exp. with 
@ Foreign ANN DANIEU! maker 70,000 call Tuson & ton from 2-4pm peli anne the an tlie tt ata Xerox 9500. Kodak 150 or TIRED OF 
w Vans & Trucks oe a —_ Ss ° ve i. ealtoOrs wWasseuse wanted. ex- HOUSECLEANERS relalted high speed copiers POLITICS AS 
r GIVE ENOUGH sr thee yA Delouate 617-842-2 perience preferred. High NEEDED req. Competitive wages 
Pa Cycles with a. pool and preppy LA! earnings, flexible hours. Re- At the CLEAN SWEEP exp good _ benefits, career op- USUAL 
Tires INFORMATION... | sevens, 2c, anscisecr EMPLOYMENT ‘Stor evear 456-0102, Blocal_veerences coqured portunities, wi growing Work. for, Soil nd go 
Auto Services pases a yo 4 eh a po OPPORTUNITY NEED MONEY hour Call 277-9009 M-F 10-3 451-0235 tivist Group is looking for so- 
REAL ESTATE 27 People today want "schoo! Love, Boom EE EERE FOR COLLEGE HSECLEANING ASST ee consious individuals to 
, n 
to know all they Can| —«—-— tr aeeeeenweennnce ACCOUNTS PAYABLE If you are serious about col- Energetic F/T now $5ph PART-TIME mousing and jobe. Pu Gane 
Apartments before they respond) cor Television Arts CLERK lege or furthering your 489-4289 TELEPHONE paid positions call 266-6504 
Apt. Wantd to an ad. They want to} eee y me: free demo 10.9240 1-2 years ex- education, but need financial 1-3pm 
‘ know all the benefits po Sun Nov 13, 3-5 pm perience. Some telephone assistance, contact us. Our INFANTCARE WORK 
Comrci. Space of what they purchase. Ty caleeia  Produs- work enter data on IBM 38 computer wili locate sources Free room, board, neg Evenings and Saturdays VAN OR TRUCK 
Condos Especially the PRICE tion. Camera Acting + other Career Change Consultants for which you qualify salary in exch infantcare-full contacting perspective stu- 
a SS ee a nee GUARANTEED. Athletic time. Private quarters. Must dents at Brookline Area Col. OWNERS 
Houses for Rent Not listing all you can sae M, re] a? Award matching, Student be responsible, exper w/ in- lege Campus. Hourly wage. Local moving service needs 
Houses for Sale in your ad will cause arenas — ge Call BAND DIRECTOR and Graduate Financial Aid fants preferred, in Lexington Call 739-0510 ext. 28 be- vans or Yer on part = 
the ad to run longer P Suburban music facility matching College matching off MBTA Beth 863-1137 tween 10:30 and 4pm basis. $10-$15 per hour 
Housemates with fewer results. Use Ag 196 Seeks exp. part-time band available. Calll or write today! 783-2701 
Inv. Props. brand names for extra : director. Box 3108, Fram- ACADEMIC DATA SALES PEOPLE 
“ ingham Ma 01701 RESOURCES 
Land pulling power ACTING CLASS P.O. BOX 150 needed ter the Boston Baliet ONE DAY ONLY! ACTORS 
/ Interviewing for NEIGHBOR- 1983 subscription campaign ’ 
Parking Spaces HOOD PLAYHOUSE acting BODY BUILDERS WOBURN, MASS 01801 Acting ability and/or good Earn $150 per wk./pt. ACTRESSES 
tech class. Call 876-0372 Wanted for unique gram 617-938-8737 communication skills impor- time. COLLEGE STU- 
Roommates “ service. Car necessary. OVERSEAS Cruise tant. Earn $200+ a week for DENTS of all majors Shine on Stage 
Rooms to Rent Actors needed for Indian 661-7070 Jobs.$20.000-$60.000/yr part time work. Hours needed for Christmas help Private Coaching 
S | Rental play Mashpee Movement possible ‘Ca rt 5:30-9:30PM Mon thru Fri in new branch of nat’! co. 
easonal rentals background nec. For info CABINET SHOP : Call Lisa 542-1323 between * British/American 


techniques 


* Auditions, character 
work 


JUNE JUDSON 


(Director, Actress) 
Theatre in Process Studio 
267-1053 


WHAT IS AN 
ACTIVIST? 


An ACTIVIST knows that change 
is needed. An ACTIVIST knows 
that talk is not enough. An AC- 
TIVIST empowers people. AN AC- 


TIVIST IS YOU! 


If you’re interested in challenging 
work on some of the most impor- 
tant issues of our time, contact 
MASS. FAIR SHARE at 266-7505. 


Hours: 


1:30-9:30, $185-$235/wk 


plus benefits. Full & part-time posi- 


tions available. 








ALLSTON 


WATERTOWN 
2 Hours Daily - No Weekends - 
No Collecting 


Cali USA TODAY at 
237-7845 ask for Tom 


USA TODAY | 


is now contracting 


PART TIME 
EARLY MORNING 
DELIVERY 


PERSONS 


BRIGHTON CAMBRIDGE 
SOMERVILLE ARLINGTON 







WALTHAM 









MEDIA SALES 
Unique opportunity for qualified 
professional to sell print &/or radio. 
Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience. Send resume and salary his- 


tory to Dept. S. 


TYPESETTERS 
Full and part-time openings available. 
Must have newspaper/typography 
background, experience on ITEK 
equipment a plus. Send a resume to 
Dept. P. 


OFFICE CLERK ' 
Reliable and energetic person to file 
and send invoices and tearsheets. Re- 
quires aptitude for numbers and Pn 


‘yping ability. Send resume to 





t. 





i 
ESCORTS WNTD 
Attractive ladies wanted for 
soon to open escort service. 
Excellent salary, congenial 
management, good working 
conditions. Call 359-6422 

any day 9am-9pm 


WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 
nion for slightly handicappéd 
male. Live in or out & salary 
Call 536-6155 anytime and 
keep trying 


WE WILL TRAIN 
You 


Join MH Volunteer Night 
Counselor Team. Exc on- 
the-job training & super- 
vision. Gain exper in haif- 
way/corrections/counseling 
fields. $25 per 8 hr shift 
stipend. Some work-study & 
internship slots avail. Call 
437-1864 today 


XEROX OPERATORS 
Full and part time Apply at 


1304 Mass Ave Harvard Sq 


Energetic F free to travel to 
drive slightly handicapped 
Male. Part time. Flex. hrs. 
Call 536-6155 anytime 
Short term 


ZAYRE PET SHOP 


FRESH POND/CAMB 
Part time heip wanted. Appli- 
cants must have experience 
in keeping Tropical fish, 
birds and small animals. Ver- 
ball skills and neat ap- 
pearance important. Contact 
Mr. Kiley at 492-9101 


PART TIME 
TELEPHONE 
SALES 


Evening and Saturday tele- 


sired for educational recruit- 
ment program. Call 
262-9350 ext. 232 Monday- 
Thursday 10-5 


PART TIME 
Stilt Walker for promotional 
ss (Must supply own 
stilts). Call Boston Market- 
place 426-9002 


PHOTO ASST 
Sharp person to assist with 
deliverys and technical pho- 
tography part-time M-F in 
AM or full time. Info on tape 
782-0707 


P.T. TYPESETTER 
Exp. Compugraphics 
Editwriter 646-2233 


RECYCLE At the Children's 
Museum an art materials col- 
lection and distribution cen- 
ter seeks a clerk/stock per- 
son for weekend work. $3.50 
per hour call Tuesday 
426-6500 ext. 210 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


FIRST PHONE 


Experienced elect tech 
seeks P/T wkend night 
holida work in Communica- 
tions 1st phone 2nd tele- 
graph w/radar metro Boxton 
preferred nights 536-5769 


WOODWORK 


On a part time or freelance 
basis. Basic joinery skills a 
must. 522-6071 


Resumes & Cover letters ex- 
pertly prepared. AccuType 
267-8063 


RESUMES 


Typeset, paper/ink choice 
fast, accurate, low-cost 
$12up. Wakefield, 245-0024 


VOLUNTEERS 


Looking for peace and quiet, 
time to read, extra cash? 
Healthy Maile volunteers, 
under age 40 needed for in- 
hospital research study. Call 
Dr. Watters 732-5787 


WE NEED YOU 
Place Runaway House is 
looking for volunteers who 
like adolescents. Place 
House provides crisis inter- 
vention counseling and 
emergency shetter to run- 
away youths aged 13-17. We 
will provide training super- 
vision and experience in a 
supportive environment 
Please call after 6pm 
536-4181 


WE NEED YOU 
The Free School at Boston 
University is recruiting 
teachers for second 
semester classes. As a vol- 
unteer you may teach any 
worthwhile subject, craft, or 
skill. Class materiais wil be 
provided. Cali us at 
353-3641 of 787-9207 or 


267-5999 
AUTOMOTIVE 


APRA TE 
DOMESTIC 


1953 S$ 
Champion sedan 
A Classic $1950 661-1374 or 
497-4024 


1964 Oldsmobile 98: 4 dr au- 
tomatic V8 light bive electric 
everyting 66K miles $600 or 
best offer call 

nights 

1965 Valiant Manual siant 6, 
great mec condition w/some 
rust Perfect Boston Car. ask- 
ing $675 628-8288 


1974 PINTO RNBT 


seat repr 350 firm 776-7569 
mes/eve 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL IT WORKS 


Due to the Thanks- 
giving holiday, the 
deadline for placing 
Classified ads will 
be Wed., Nov. 23 at 
3 p.m. Thank you 
for your coopera- 
tion. 


te Th GOSTON @ 


Classifieds 
267-1234 


1977 Chevy Nova 4dr ex- 
celient condition low mileage 
1 owner $2700 Cali 233-9329 


1979 DODGE Onan 
5dr htchbck 4 4spd pwr 


steering pwr brcks ac am/fm 
8trck rirck exc. mech. cond 
$3200 244-8437 aft 10 am 


1980 Firebird 6 cyl, 
good gas mileage. Shwrm 
clean inside + out, 

mech perf, stereo cass radio, 
snows incl. Silver-gray 
w/black interior.$5500,Call 
Bill 783-9406 


66 IMPALA CONVERT 
Great eng Fair int. Some 
rust. Nov inspect 70K Cail 
Thur nght thr wknd 437-9384 
asking $900 


73 Mercury Comet 4 door 
New brakes,exhaust system, 
radiator. $700 or best offer 
536-7447 after 5pm 


‘73 Pinto 2-Dr Auto 74K 
miles AM/FM 

tires reliable $650 or best of- 
fer 262-0698 eves 


74 Mustang Ghia mrn/wht 
well-maintained, reliable no 
rust, AM/FM, automatic 
$900/BO 783-4252 eves. 


244-8 162 after mon. noon 


76 MAVERICK 

4 door, 6 cyl. 250 cu in. Ex- 
cellent condition. New front 
end, rebuilt motor, tape 
deck, 6 radials in c. snows, 
completely winterized 
$1500 or will trade for econ 
Station wagon in good 
shape. Call 783-9145 


78 Buick LeSabre ac, am/fm, 
custm inter, tilt wheel, inci 
snow tires,$4900 or bo 
589-5382 before 4:30 


‘78 MUSTANG Ii ps/pb.ac, 
new brakes,rad,tires;rear 
defog,snow tires. $1800 
Myrna 247-3770 days 


78 Omni 4dr/4sp/45k mi., 
custom stereo, chapman, ex- 
tras. Looks/runs great 
426-3000 x261; 846-7402 


80 Plymouth Horizon 2dr 
htchbck silver low milg im- 
maculate michel tires 
$3000/bo H944-6426 
B223-2616 Mr. White 


‘81 CHEVY Chevette. 2 dr, 
stndrd trans, very gd cond 
Best offer.Relocating 
391-1145 Lou or 667-2261 


BUICK CENTURY 
1975 white 4 door has insp 
sticker am-fm spare tire 
$800 cali232-0044 Dave 


CHEVY Monza 75 rebit eng 
starts evry time / Burns 
some oil.Must sell $1500 
272-9440 d, 484-8934 e, Jeff 


Chevy Nova '78 V8 4 door ac 
full power original owner 
condition no 


real buy at $1695 547-6933 


Dodge Polara 1972 4-dr ex- 
cellent mech con- 
dition.AM/FM. Snow tires 
inc $700 646-6593 after 6 


EXCELLENT COND! 
77 AMC PACER- 1st owner 
auto. A/C, special order, ra- 
dials, low mileage, best offer 
Call 232-5504 Tom any time 


78 FORD FAIRMONT 
station wagon dark blue 6 cyi 
radials 76000 mi runs well 1 
owner $1950 438-0951 


FORD PINTO-wagon 76 new 
tires, battery exhaust clutch 
alt snow tires $850 evenings 
449-3562 


Ford Pinto Wgn 1973 $300 
Poor-body excelient-engine 
runs fine lots a room moving 
etc. Lew 625-8278 


LIKE NEW 


746-6392 after 6:00 pm. 


Mercury Comet'74 $850/bo, 
VWsqwagon 4 12°73 $800 or 
bo.Exc cars clean in+out,grt 
body.rmy.autom, many fea- 
tures. Jim 442-5358/ Chris 
353-73 17,early am + pm. 


Olds Cutlass Salon 76 2dr 
Cpe, Ex Cond, Grn, Cord 
seats, 261 V8 Auto, PS, PB, 
P/seat, t/whi, A/C, AMFM, 
GT Eagles $2500/bo 
465-5610 or 834-6455 


OMNI car phone, Excellent 
condition $2900 days; 
423-7612 eves; 876-4507 


b.o. 639-0216 


1973 Audi Fox std trans 79K 


brown runs well $600 or bo 
leave message in 
Swampscott 286-1393 


1973 FIAT 124 special 4 dr 


Super motor,very little rust 


1973 KARMEN GHIA 
Good shape completely rebit 
eng 6000 mi new battery 
good tires $2000 or BO call 


787-1947 Jim 


1973 VW 412 wgn,auto. 
a/c.gs htr,snroof,exc 
cond.,new s/r trs,83k,must 
sacrifice 389-2546 


1973 VW Superbeetie rebit 
eng. New: brakes, trans- 
mission, and exhaust 

Very dependible, asking 
$1200 569-8968 after Spm 


1974 Merc Capri eng+brks 
in exc cond, bdy+clitch nd 
wk $5000rBo 
864-6875,253-8825 Chris. 


1974 OPEL Manta, maroon, 
good gas mileage, new muf- 
fler, automatic, no 

$800. 566-1193 


1974 Triumph spitfire good 
cond amfm radio electric 
overdrive light rust runs exc 
$2400 738-5551 


wkends 776-1079 


1976 FIAT 131 Sspeed, grt 
car, am/tm, 28mpg, must be 
seen, $1200. Day 357-3975, 


$6995/or 
566-6040 or 253-8841 ask 
for Glenn 


1977 VW bus. A few dents 
but no major rust. Very 
sound mechanically. New ex- 
haust system. $2750 
282-6245 eves 


1978 Renault LeCar 50k mi., 
42mpg. AM/FM. Excel 
cond., $2,500, after 6:00 call 
266-8709 


1978 RENAULT GORDINI 
w/65,000mi. Reliable 5 sp 
sport coupe w/sun roof.Exc 
Cond 3400 or BO 
648-1032 eves 


1979 SAAB 99 
68K miles sun-roof, foglites, 
no rust, good running con- 
dition. $4700 or BO 


best offer 742-3254 


1984 CORVETTE 
Fully equiped for sale or 
lease call 482-4100 ask for 
Jerry 


1982 Toyota Tercel-5 speed, 
metalic red, excellent mpg, 
well maintained. $4800 Cail 
423-3242 


68 VW BUG. Eng ex- 
cellent,cond good, reliable, 
new sticker $800 262-9319 
evenings,wknds 


74 CONVERTIBLE 
Volkswagon new brakes 
shocks tires muffler paint & 
new floor. Top 1 1/2 yrs old 
well cared for, runs wel! low 
mileage call after 5 489-2791 


75 VW Rabbit, new trans, 
new clutch. Excellent cond 
6400 miles, $1300 or BO 
266-2797 before 2pm Sujo 


‘76 BMW 2002 a/c sunroof 
stereo new paint exc cond 
throughout $5500 or b.o. 
770-0034 or 479-6273 


76 Datsun B2 10-excel mech, 
nw prts, orks, am/fm.insp. 
only prob. rust. $800 or 
b.0.628-0521 


77 HONDA CVCC 
Great condition. New red 
paint. New exhaust. Radiais 
73K. $3000. Cali: 444-6048 
after 4pm(Needham) 


77 Le Car 65k am/fm, good 
condition, Best 
527-1046 


PORCHE 928 
Porche 928 ,1981. 19,000 
miles, one owner, carefully 
maintained $29,000. Week- 
days 482-4100. Ask for 
Jerry. 


ALPHA 71 Berlina rebuilt en- 
gine excellent running con- 
dition superb ext/int orig 
owner $3500 965-1799 


AUDI 4000 1980 4sp A/C, 
sunroof, AM/FM cass, red, 


excellent condition 
$5395 890-7175 


BMW 320! 1979 ruby black 
viny! showroom cond. biau- 
punt cas fogs sunroof ac 
mags $9200 contact Mark 
734-5557 or W423-4700 


DATSUN 210 
Blue 1 4-speed 2-door 
an Biaupunkt am-fm 


cassette fabric seats Good 
“ requiar gas One 


owner, in good condition 


Datsun 8210 1978 65K 
am/fm snows exc cond 


ons 

100 or best offer 3 
Fiat 124 Sport Spyder 74 
white good cond has been 


repainted new yphoistry 
$2000 or BO 238-2743 


LANCIA 79 Beta cpe -a 
gem-1 owner 20 k auto air 
am-fm stereo pw pb tilt 
wheel cloth inter $4495/bo; 
days 482-0440; nts w/e 
965-2599 


Mazda GLC 78 A1 sunroof 5 
mags bosh fogs cut out 
switch qrts hi 4 speaker talk 
of stero 296-7380 


MAZDA RX7 GS 
1982 low mileage owner war- 
ranty Rusty Jones theft de- 
vices special hubcaps mint 
condition never seen a win- 
ter $10,500 or best offer 
after 7pm 776-5149 


or BO 924-4810 eves 


DATSUN PICKUP 
1979 long bed, 5 speed, Ex- 
cellent mechanical con- 
dition. AM/FM cassette 
Needs some body work 
$2300 negotiable. Cali 
648-9291. 7-9pm only 


Renault Le Car 1979 Excel 
cond, new clutch, rust proof, 
new battery, orig owner 
$1200, call 242-6163 


Saab 900 GLE 1980 4spd 5 
door. Red, radials, vel. int 
Heated seats, stereo. $7400 
782-9039 


Saab 96 V4 1967 with some 
extra parts. $300 week ends 
923-9557 


Toyota Corona Deluxe- 
71-4Dr 4Spd-Well 
Maintnd-87Kmi- 
FM/Tape-Best 
442-0172 


Offer 


VOLVO 164 
1972 runs well 5 speed 
$1000 592-4112 


Volvo 74 Wagon. Good 
Cond.w/snows, little rust 


Great family car.$2 

Lynn 262-4857 eves 
VOLVO P1800, 1968.exc 
running cond, needs some 


body work.Asking $3500 
242-8986 aft 9:30am 


VW 1970 wagon, rebuilt en- 
gine 30mpg, new brakes, ra- 
dials, good condition $500 
Call 897-7948 


VW 412 73 auto 4dr sedan lo 
mi runs well 2 new tires some 
body damg $1250 267-5978 


VW bug 69 body 78 eng sn rf 
am/fm cass no rust v gd 
cond $1250 524-0538 


VW Osher StaWgn ‘75 std 
trns. 90K runs great! Mny nw 
pts $700 or bo 277-5741 


VW Micro-bus 67 good en- 
gine. Runs well. Handy van to 
have around. Good buy 
$300 or BO. Bill 254-8323 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


BEST DEALIN 
1975 CHEVY VAN rebuilt 
trans,tires 


or BO. John 324-2436 


ChevyVan G30 1979 brand 
new 350V812mo warranty) 
big 1TN 2pass window van 
side dr auto, pb. ps, excel 
tires. $5975 547-9037 


Ford Econoline window. Van 
71 97K Nice interior, needs 
mufttier. Must sell 783-2701 


REFRIGERATOR 

DAIRY TRUCK 
1972 Ford Box Refrigerator 
Dairy Truck w/ 69: miles 
in great shape. Best offer, 
Lets make a deal. Call John 
at 623-7370 Community Ac- 
tion Agency of Somerville, 
inc 9AM-5PM 


CYCLES 


1/2 price sale! ‘81 Yamaha 
650 new in ‘82 all touring 
acc. Must Sell leaving coun- 
try.$975. Call Roy 868-2893 


1968 KAWASAKI W2 650 
Rare Classic Looks & runs 
reat. 18K mi Must sell 
1250 254-8175 John 


81 KAWA 440 itd 13K mi 
65mpg lo maint belt dr vry 
cmftble bilevel seat never 
dumped asking $1300 will 
tak 272-9300 x 2726 7:30am 
-3:30pm 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


New & used VW parts 
884-6049 
Rebuilt engs $350 w/ guar 


REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTMENTS 


ALLS 1bd $385 Re 232-0050 


ALLS 1bd private entrance 
$325 Wilk & Wetsh 739-2900 


ALLSTON 5rms. Natural 
wood, new kitchen 10 min. 
walk to Harvard Sq. 
Street parking $575 + utils. 
Call 254-3623 


BOSTON- mins to.-great 
views of Boston and harbor. 
2BR rehabed. sundeck, 


heated. 
935-1590, 889-1653 


BRI 2bd $500 Re 232-0050 


BRI 2bd private entrance 
$450 Wilk & Weish 739-2900 


BRI/CAMB 3bd in hse $475 
Wilk & Welsh Re 739-2900 


BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE 
2br in a renovated condo. Nr 
BU.BC. $575mo inc ht. Call 
eves 332-6243.Avail 12/1 


RU SERIOUS? 
BRIGHTON Looked too 
? Clean safe 1 bd + stud- 
ios $335 up htd 566-2000 Re 


“ THE BEST” 


BRIGHTON-stu clean sate 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 
DODGE TRUCK and 
VAN CONVERSION CENTER 


se oe 


= NEW 1984 
a” DODGE LUXURY VAN 
= CONVERSIONS 
iF 


... you can find a higher quality 
.* van conversion at any price .. . 


BUY IT! 


@ B150 109.6” wheelbase LONG RANGE RAM * 
VAN 

@ 225 “slant six” engine 

@ 4-speed overdrive transmission 

@ Tinted gloss 

@ Power brakes — disc front, drum rear 

@ QUAD headlamp: with halogen hi beams 

@ Side and rear door glass --- fixed 


@ Oil, 


@ Snack 


@ Bright dual 5°x7” mirrors 

@ Bright deluxe wheel covers 
@ Bright windshield moldings 
@ Bright tail lamp trim 

@ Door dome lamp switches 

@ inside hood release 


DISCOUNT 
PRICE 


9,988 on 
", Or Choose A Spec 


Migrs Sugg 
Retail Price 


*12,927 
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including: 
@ 8150 109.6" wheelbase LONG RANGE RAM VAN 
@ 225 C.1.D. “slant six” engine 
@ AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
@ POWER STEERING 
@ Tinted gloss 
@ Power brakes-disc front, drum rear 
@ QUAD headlamps with halogen hi-beams 
@ Side and rear door gloss-fixed 
@ Electron ignition 
@ Cigarette lighter 
@ Dvol sun visors 
@ (5) P205/75R15 black side wall gloss belted radial 
tres 
@ 36 gallon fuel tank 
@ Chrome bumpers 
@ Bright dual 5°x7” mirrors 


ose 


€ @ 5300 ib. G.V.W. (heavy duty suspension) 
@ Deluxe front heater 
B @ dual horns 


OUR DISCOUNTED 
PRICE 


1984’s at 1983 Prices 


142 VEHICLES IN STOCK OR DUE IN 


Featuring 


“The S.L.D. Van Coversion” 
including 


on warming buzzer 


Headlamps 
@ 5300 lb. G.V.W. (heavy duty suspension) 
@ Deluxe front heater 
@ Dual horns 
, fuel, and ammeter 
@ CONVERTIBLE BED- DINETTE (3-position and 
removable)* 
@ Carpeted rear floor is removable from captoins 
chairs to rear doors 
@ (2) Hi back viny! captains chairs with vinyl rear 
removable convertabed-dinette 


@ Cocktail table 


tray with cup hoiders 


@ (2) 16"x30" bay windows 

@ Drapes with tie back for bay, side, and rear 
windows 

@ Ceiling finished in fabric with carpet trim 

@ Side walls finished in paneling with corpet trim 

@ Doors finished in rich velvet type fabric with 
button tuck trim and chrome door handles 

@ Full deep pile carpeting 

@ (2) Exterior OPERA LAMPS 

@ Rear spare tire corrier with lock and cover 

@ Dinette unit on premises — Choose your color 
from over 20 due in 

*DINETTE BED CAN BE QUICKLY REMOVED FOR SUNDAY’S CALLING OR 

MONDAY’S HAULING. EXCLUSIVELY AVAILABLE ONLY AT SILVER LAKE 


“comune | BUY OR LEASE 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$928 Per MONTH 


48 MONTHS 


48 payments x $228 = $10,944 


ial Purchase Value on 
"= EV-100 Van Conversions “=” $17,555 


@ (2) “FLEXSTEEL swivel rectining HI-BACK 
captains chairs with pedestal covers 


@ MATCHING SOFA /SLEEPER 
@ Safety belts 


@ (2) double aircraft lights Co-ordinated 
padded engine cover and front door trim 


ponels 


@ One-piece fabric ceiling with co- 


ordinated trim 
@ Fully paneled with carpet trim 
@ Fiberglass insulation 


@ Plush shag carpeting with 1” foam 


padding 
@ Wood sub-tloor 
@ Front beverage tray 
@ Rear cocktail table 
@ (2) 16°x30" Bay windows 
@ Drapes with tie bocks 
@ Side cargo stepweil light 
@ 12 volt lighter with outlet 
@ (3) wall mount ashtrays 
@ (2) garment hangers 
@ Rear spore tire carrier 
@ Custom exterior pant 


especially for this EV- 100 conversion 
@ AM/FM STEREO RADIO WITH FOUR 


STEREO SPEAKERS 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$9.8 Pea monrs 


48 MONTHS 


$14,304 


NEW ENGLAND’S OFFICIAL #1 VOLUME TRUCK DEALER 


Silver Lake Dodge 


234 WORCESTER ST., WELLESLEY 
Pp On Route 9 e Va Mile West of Rte. 128 @ 237-61 50 


4 payments 1 $298 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, NOVEMBER 15, 1983 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT!!! 


BRIGHTON-mod 2 bd condo 
enclosed prch suburban like 
development parking w/w 
d/d a/c onty $650 htd 12/1 
BCR Re 566-2000 


BRIGHTON Luxury for a few 
dolirs more 2br condo nr 
Reservoir $650 RE 277-0034 


BRI-RESERVOIR Best rents 
in area sunny studio $335. 
1.2.3.4brs also. Re 277-0034 


BRI spacious 1bd $385 Wilk 
& Welsh Re 739-2909 


BRK 2bd hse $550 232-0050 


BRKLINE/BRI-2 bdrm sny 
bsmnt off Bcn T Prv ntrnce 
patio garden nds wrk & 
cinng-gd fr cntrctr ownr 495 
neg inc ht 738-1472 PM 


CAMB: wrm czy frst fl 2BR 
condo. hdwd firs. w/d, strge. 
bk yd. quiet. scrty. 700+ 
576-6235 


CHELSEA- mins to Boston- 
Studio $300 2BR 
w/sundeck. great views of 
Boston and harbor, parking. 
laundry. on T. $500 heated 
935-1590, 889-1653 


So End studio apt. Shares 
yard. garden. laund. Mature 
media artist w/ car pref 
$275 Call Leslie 267-9613 


TO PLACE YOUR 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD FORM 
ON THE LAST PAGE 


DORCHESTER- Meeting 
House Hill: 5 attractive 
rooms with ocean views 
roofdeck and 1 car garage, 8 
minutes walk to Red line 
$450 - utilities 
DORCHESTER Meeting 
House Hill- 2 bedroom apt in 
renov 3 decker panoramic 
ocean view. large yard for 
Spring garden 7 min walk to 
Red Line $400 + util 


BETTY GIBSON ASSOC 


825-8200 
Ask for: Bea or Dan 


FENS stu $300 Re 232-0050 


HARBOR VIEWS 
DOR-Meeting House Hill re- 
mod 6rm mod kit & bath 
hdwd firs $450 unht open 
hse Sun 2-4 265-0823 


HARD TO FIND 
1 bd nr T-entire fir porch su- 
per cond. grt landiord 12/1 
$385 BCR 566-2000 


NOW RENTING FOR 


MID-FALL/WINTER 
Brand new units 
featuring fully- 
applianced kitchens, 
choice of ww, private 
balcony, 24-hr. 
security, indoor & 
outdoor pools, sauna, 
parking available. 

1 bdrm suite $625 
2 bdrm suite $800 
2 bdrm duplex $895 
1079 Commonwealth Ave., 


782-1090 =) 


tQual 


254-5712 sii 
OPPORTUNITY 


20 MIN-HARV SQ. 
DORCHESTER 2brrm top 
floor. ocean view.quiet.walk 
to Red Line.$400 
unhtd.265-1178eves 


JP Sunny 3fi 4rm apt in renov 
Vict. Rf deck. prkg. gar- 
den.nr Grn ~ Org Line 

$400. 522-4284 


NAHANT OCEANFRT 
Large 3 bedroom apt 1 1/2 
baths. fireplace. laundry. ail 
utilities. $930/month 
592-2565 593-9392 


NEWTON 3br dpix 1 1/2 
bath fp Ir & fp plyrm ctl a/c 
garage _ lots of space 
lawn maint $975 491-0000 


NORTHEST NU 


Apartments ail sizes now - 
12/1 BCR Re 247-2354 


PARK DR clean stu $310 
Wilk & Weish Re 739-2900 


PARK DRIVE!! 
Studio $295 1bd $375 sunny 
2bd $500 heated supt BCR 
267-6191 247-2354 


REVERE BEACH on the 
ocean, 1 bedroom. Ivg rm 
kit. priv bath. pkng, no lease 
References. adults.284-8888 


Dorchester. Ashmont Hill 
Ibdrm. Util +laund inc. Quiet 
walk to T. $300, 288-6626 


Dorchester: Beautiful 3B" 
apt in house, mod kit and 
bath.porches, ocean view, nr 
T $425. Call 444-3009 


WINTHROP--Highiands on 
the ocean. 4-plus room wailk- 
in basement apartment 
furnished, heated. utilities 
Parking. convenient bus line 
Very private. Wood setting 
Reasonable Phone 844-1832 


AAADNDE TAS Te ETRE 
APTS. WANTED 


S100 reward 4 lease 4 clean 


1 bd apt in Camb $300 mo 
prof with refs call 491-3624 
7-9pm only 


CAMB-SOM LINE prot F 24 
wants compatible F 21-28 to 
heip look for 2bdrm apt 
smoke ok no pets Nov 15 or 
Dec 1 354-1767 5-8pm 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


STORAGE SPACE 
NEEDED 
Local moving service needs 
storage space for furniture 
Call 783-2701 


CONDOS 


8 KLINE/J.P. New! Must 
see. 2bd fpl ivrm w/loft new 
kit & bath exc condo inv in 
80s Agt 329-4209 


WINCHESTER charming ig 
Vic condo in beautiful ngbd 
6rm 3fpi, Smin to T 
$120,000 owner 721-1391 


49 Symphony Road 
Neusing Cooperative 


Loft, 1 bdrm, 2 bdrm duplex 
PURCHASE PRICE $950-2260 
MONTHLY CHARGE $306-491 
HOME 


Call Anne 262-0062 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


aterm mee 


yard. nice nbhd. $675/mo 
668-6242, 547-1580 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


ARBORETUM 
BOSTON (J.P.)- On the 


Arborway. 3 br colonial. Safe 
lec 


day sunny ex- 
Conv. to MBTA. 


security syst. 12 min. drive to 
Cambridge. $76K cash. or 
BO. Please write: Box 110. 
118 Mass. Ave.. Boston 
02115 


LAKE VIEW! 
NEWTON Handsome land- 
mark Victorian with views of 
Crystal Lake. 17 rms.4 bths 
heated gunite pool. + a 
potentially wonderful car- 
riage house. Steps from the 

- Newton Ctr. An excep- 

tional house for the right 

priced to sell in the 

mid $300's. Nadine Krasnow 
Real Estate.244-8228 


MAINE A-frame on 5+ 
wooded acres bordered by 
river and large X-country 
trail. Canoe 1600ftpi to lake 
3 hrs from Bos. ideal 4 sea- 
son retreat. Affordable RE at 
21K. 623-7487 eves 


CENTRAL MAINE-Nice ig 
house. barn. land must sell 
$25.000 owner 
207-948-2644 


HOUSEMATES 


Allston- 2 M immediately for 
spacious all men's house- 
hold $115/142 + ut 
783-2165 keep trying 


ALLSTON nr Harv F seeks 
non-smkr to shr 2bdr, pkg 
T. Idry. no pets, $275 mo inc! 
ht & hw 787-3565 eves 


SOM F 31 prof + sm. old dog 
sk Mor F prof 28+ for 2bdrm 
spacious apt. $250: 
Barbara 731-0345 
or734-9123 ASAP 


+). Lrg. hse. on 

st. $250+. Day 

66 1- 1840 x2345 or 272-7070 
x649. Eves: 643-4044 


ARL CTR 2M 1F sks 1F for 
friendly fun loving spacious 
semi-coop house no cigs 
150+ avail 11/15 643-2292 
keep trying 


ARL Duplex Dec tst 
$150/mo+ util. 2F'’s & 2cats 
seek 1 responsible, working 
full-time, friendly F 
25years+, We're 27830, no 
more pets please 647-4337 


_ 
ARLINGTON 1F 2M sk 1 prof 
F late 20's for 9rm hse, fpl yd 
d/d etc. $225+ Call eves 
648-6722 


ARLINGTON 
1F, 23+, to share large ind 
house w/ 2M/2F Nr T wood 
stove and porches Rent + 
dep. avail 12/1 646-5954 


ARLINGTON-2M 1F sk quiet 
prof. F to share sunny 8 rm 
apt we are 27-30, friendly, 
indep & non-smokers. House 
has porches pines lilacs, gar- 
den; on MBTA. No pets 
$230/mo. inci all utils 
646-3696 


ARLINGTON-M28 -40 to join 
warm cooperative grp of 6 
professionals 1 bdrm + light 
airy study avail in spacious 
Victorian hse, fpri, w+d, pkg, 
yard.Near T, Spy Pond, ten- 
nis cts.No cigs/pets. $139 + 
approx $65 utls. 643-6951 


tesarzterranr 9ur 


E ARLINGTON 
3 Feminist women seek 1 
more for very small roomin 
large sunny house $125 - 
Avail Jan 1 646-1295 


ARLINGTON 
1F 2M seek 1 prof M/F mid 
20's - for spacious Victorian 
house. Frpice. w/w.d + d. 
Prkng. yard. prchs.On T. no 
pets.$225- 648-6722 eves 


eee 
ARL Rent furnished bdrm 
share 2 bdrm condo heat 
parking no-smoke 643-6391 
Tw/dlamM 31 


Paes esata tp 
Boston- South End female 
roommate 24+ to share 4 
floor. 4 bedroom townhouse 
with yard, safe near T. $200 + 
utils. Avail. Dec. 1. Call after 
7pm 482-7630 


BRAINTREE 
2 mature F hsemts wntd to 
shr 4bd hse w/ 1M. $250/mo 
each inc util. Please cail 
843-9079 aft 4pm 


BEACON HILL 
Male non-smoker wanted to 
share spacious 3br apt on 
best part of the hilll, Exp 
Brick. parquet fir. own br. 2 
baths. heat and central air all 
for $425 call 720-1034 


Bri. for 12/1 large house 
seeks a resp. prof F 20-25 
easygoing liberal semi-coop 
$140+ nrT 787-0090 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE 4 bdrm 
hs seeks M rmmt, for 12/1 
spacious. wash & dry parking 
$145 + util 445-5568 


BRIGHTON CENTER 4F 1M 
seek 2F/M now and Dec. 1 
for easy-going semi-coop nr 
T and park. $260 inci rent 
food. utils. Smokers OK 
787-5444 


BRI M F rmmt in 3br house 
near T and shops. Quiet nbhd 
21+. Avail 12/1 $125+ util 
and sec dep. 783-5409 


Brkin 2 actors sk 2 for 4br fir 
in owner-occ hse btwn Viige 
* CCnr 2 cats 

no more pets.$275 ea inc 
ht/nw w/d 227-1614 

731-3331. Fin'l solvent only 


BRKLN. Lg hse. near 
Beacon. frpic, porch, dining 
rm, wash: dry, dishw, 1 rm 
$260. 2 rms $320 nt 
566-2812 


BROOKLINE-F/M 26; to 
share spacious elegant 
home with 2F 3M. We're 
seeking a bright friendly 
non-tranjent housemate to 
join us for some meals and 
the pleasures of living with 
fireplaces beautiful grounds 
piano and summer dinners 
on the patio. We'd also con- 
sider a terrific temporary 
$190+. 731-5260 


CAMBRIDGE 
2M 1F seek 1F 41g sunny apt 
10 min walk to Harv. Sq 
Freethinkers and 
subversives weicome. $180 
661-8415 Avail 12/1 


BROOKLINE-house skg re- 
sponsible person shr meais 
* common spc Irg sunny br 
quiet ngbrhd w/d $240 incl 
util 232-4222 


2 mature F sk 3rd F to share 
quiet Cambridge. Own rm 
10 min walk to Hvd. Sq. no 
pets $350 /mo incl util cail 
eves 354-0387 


CAMB 1F 25+ coop hs w/ 2F 
3M nr Porter Sq 547-6069 
avail 9/15 1.0 smoke no pets 
diverse humorous & indep 


CAMB 2M 2F sk M or F to 
complete 5 person hshid, 
btwn Cent & Harv Sq 
Washer, Dryer. $240; util 
864-6875 


Cambridge F28+ to join 1F, 
3M, cat, skunk on tree. Lined 
st nr Porter Sq. Shr meals 

and chores No 
pets.smokers, Republicans 
$155 + util. 547-0154,7-11pm 


GO AWAY FOR 
THANKSGIVING 


Rent a new Buick Skylark or 
Regal for for $89.95 
from Wednesday to Monday. 


Price includes full insurance. . . only $500 deductible. 
Economical on gas. 


Unlimited mileage in N.E. 


All major creidt cards accepted. 


CALL FOR RESERVATIONS 
5-4700 


US Rt. 1 on Boston/Dedham Line 
1575 VFW Parkway 


Take Orange Line to Forest 
Hills and then take bus to end 
of Spring Street; Clairway 
Leasing is 500 yards 
down on At. 1 


CALIF STYLE 
LUXURY 


M or F to share semi-inde- 
pendent Milton mansion 10 
min to downtown by xway 
Spacious rooms w/ free 
standing frples + 65 ft swim- 
ming pool. ig sauna. ig 
steambath. not tub.billards 
rm. in andoutdoor bars and 
grills. sunny den, card rm, 
Japanese garden. ig loaded 
kitch, formal dining rm, indry 
rm. Total luxury.No pets. Lg 
private bdrm suite w/ bath 
and use of all common space 
$420 - shared utils 566-7402 


Camb cozy house share w/ 
other profesni. conv shops 
parkg. trans. Harv Sq 
$385 inci util 661-8892 


CAMB/FRESH POND 3F sk 
holistic hsmte 26+. Gd loc. 
yard. fireplace. Non-smoker 
$185- 576-3337 


CAMB/Porter Sq Rm in in- 
dep but coop hsid Vict:2 kit 2 
bath yd & prchs $225 inci all 
628-5468 


Cambridge 2F 2M 2 cats sk 
1F or M 27+ for congenial 
new 5br coop shr veg meals 
chores $180+ no tobacco 
547-5539 


CAMBRIDGE F sks 2 F to shr 
3br apt. 10min walk to Harv 
Sq. $115+ Call Susan eves 
491-0525 ° 


CAMBRIDGE- grp house 
seeks F. 5 min to Hrvd-Cent 
Sq. large rms. frpics 
$188/mo + util. 497-1693 


CAMBRIDGE W.--Prof M 23 
seeks 2M/F to share food 
occasional semiveg meals 
classical music creative con- 
versation hardwood floors 
clean and sunny 2 fir 3bdrm 
apt. No pets smoking or tele- 
vision. $300 + 576-6240 


CAMB Semi-coop hsehid 
sks indep. group oriented F 
27: tor comfortable 
spacious 6br house w/fpl 
skylights Idry. Nr Harv- 
Porter sqs shr chores inter- 
ests some activities & meals 
No smkrs or pets 
pis.497-9535 or 492-1735 


CAMBRIDGE 
CAM/SOM 2F/1M SK 1M 
27: to share 9 rm Victorian 
Home. Holistic lifestyle sup- 
portive loving people avail 
now 275+ 623-7989 9 


CONCORD 1F 3M sk 1F 
farmhse gardn wd stvs Semi- 
veg No smkrs or pets 
369-8270 eves 


Framingham: 2M yng prof 
Ikng for M/F 24+, non smk, 
w/d. frpl. nice area 

on qt st.. no more pets 
$215 620-1096 eves 


FRAMINGHAM-waterfront 3 
bedroom non smoker no 
pets M/F 1/2 bath $350 in- 
cludes all many extras 
875-0997 


Camb/Som M sks ForM to 
shr 3 bdrm apt 20 min walk 
to Hvd Sq 225.00 623-2412 


| EET Ne 

You cannot be denied 
housing because of race 
color creed. sex. na- 
tionality. age or marital 
Status 

Equa! opportunity and 
fair Nousing laws guaran- 
tee your nights to con- 
sider any home or apart- 
ment that is publicly of- 
fered anywhere 

Know your ngnts The 
law 1's ON your side 

eae: Bester teat trite Beard 


3] 16 bemwe Pree {R 
oe Mees Oe 
1047) 823 Fee 


act 


GAY FEMALE RMMT 
AVON/BROCKTON. F 
wanted to shr hse w/ 2 other 
femaies.Nr Rt 24 + buses. 
Call 584-1733 


Housemate wanted. working 
female 30+ share house with 
single mother and two teen- 
agers. $225 mo inci heat. 
Pkg. porch, yard. 277-8356 


HOUSE TO SHARE 
BOSTON- Prof F sks 
M/F .non-smk.28-40. Lg 
bdrm. own Oobdth:frpl.yrd 
Indry.prkng.nr trans. $320 
inc util. 361-1511 eves. 


HULL 1F. 1M seek M/F 28+ 
to share house friendship on 
ocean.$200-250 inci all util 
‘sec no drugs.boozers.cigs 
925-5580 


CONTEMPORARY 
IN FOREST 


Newton Centre M or F for 
cedar and glass house 
Totally surrounded by forest 
w/jog trail. Private sunny 
room with bath. 2 fireplaces. 
2 sunny decks, liv room din 
room, beamed Ceilings. read- 
ing area, large kitchen. 
shared but independent liv- 
ing. Walk to T. free parking 
$360 + 566-7402 


Jamaica Plain: Male house- 
mate wanted. Quiet indepen- 
dent household. $125/mo 
Call 522-4131 


JP can't compare to this 
beautiful 19th century area 
we found in Dorchester-2F. 
1M. sk F-$165 282-2397 


JP 2 tmis sk non smoking 
male or female 25+ to share 
spacious duplex nr pond 
Lots of amenities.easy walk 
to T Quiet safe nghbrhd 
$300 + util 524-1569 


J.P. 2M 2F sk prof to com- 
plete diverse coop. Nr pond 
& T. No tobacco or critters 
$165+ utils, dep. 522-5739 


J.P. -2 rmts wantd to share 
8rm house. Pkg wash mach 
$185/mo ht util (no pets) 
566-1854 Iv messg 


JP Woman for spacious 
group house. We are 3M 
2W. in our 30s. Home cook- 
ing, dinner conversation 
Meat-eating no more pets 
Reasonable rent. 522-6227 


LEX-F 26) indep quiet resp 
ig rm in pleas hse bus to 
Camb 2 acres $180: utils 
861-8737 


LEXINGTON F to share 
friendly indep hse. Incl pool, 
patio. parking, nr consrv 
land. Pref prof. non smkr no 
pets $280 inc utils eves 
862-9494. wk 369-0680 x 193 
avail now 


LINCOLN FRIENDS 
ind.hse of 2F.1M, 2cats sks 
4th for pleasant digs in gar- 
den, piano, tpl, birds, canoes, 
music. No dogs/cigs.$262 + 
utils. 259-06 12 


LITTLETON 
1F 1M sk prof frndly F fr irg 
secided hse 90 acres shr fd 
chrs 2 cat prefer natri energy 
to drgs /alc $150: utils 
486-9721 anytme 


LUXURY/STONEHAM 


Housemate wanted to share 
4 Bd 3 bth contemp house T 
& major hwys nearby $300 
a must see 438-6 144 


MED-ARL gd rom in clean 
spacious hse. Fireplace w&d 
prkg piano ig yd sep food 
$225: call 483-8159 


MEDWAY considerate non- 
smkg F to share our country 
house 2 rooms avail Irg gar- 
den house meetings good 
shared veg meals no pets 
$165ils 533-2719 


MELROSE non smkg F to 
share Ig Vic house w 3 F near 
trans.Quiet area w! d yard 
avi 12/3 $225 incl. Call eves 
662-5642 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, serving 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolidge Corner 
Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484 


MUSIC LOVERS 
Newton Corner - 3M + 2F sk 
M/F to share house. Yard, 
parking. near bus. Friendly 
rock musicians who rehearse 
elsewhere. Non-communal 
independent house. Cats + 
smoking OK. $180 + utils 
Call 964-67 18 from 11 to 11 


NATICK-2M 2F sk 1 human 
Lg house & yard on pond Nr 
T pike & rt 9 Must like music 
210+ 653-8643 


NATICK-LAKE FRONT 2M 
seek adult. near T route 9 
pike w/w yard quiet nghbd 
$210+ 653-1616 


NEEDHAM Avail 12/15 2F 
1M seek 1M 28+ for ige Vic- 
torian home. Friendly, quiet 
hsehid. Conv to 128 
$150; util & security 
444-1322 eves 


NEEDHAM-share irge house 
w/2M 2F prof convenient lo- 
cation $280 mo. (inc) 
444-2495 


NEPONSET 
2 GWM sk 3rd professional 
to share 3bdrm_ Victorian 
home.Clean quiet safe $175 
+ util. Eves 825-1535 


NEWTON 25: non smkg 
prot sk same for spac hse on 
qt st nr T. 128, Pike pkg ten- 
nis laun dswshr $250 cail 
965-1688 


NEWTON 3M seek M 25: 
non-smkg.prof for indep 
house on bus line. $250 inc 
util 244-6211 


Newton Ctr 2F/1M sk M 28: 
for quiet 4bdrm indep coop 
hse nr T $168.75: util 11/1 
527-2510 


NEWTON Prof F25) to share 
ige indep/frndly hse w/ 2M 
1F prking, washer, cable TV 
yard. extras. $230/mo inc 
utils. No pets/cigs call 
969-9689 


NEWTONVILE-3 sk 4th, 26) 
for frdly but indep hsehid 
Lrg apt in Vict hse w/2 bths 
2 prchs yrd pkg. No cigs. 
pets. $212 + utils avail now 
eves: 964-4353 


Newtonville: Large, gracious 
Victorian home to share. In- 
dividual rooms av. rent 
$300/month plus refundable 
entry fee inci. utilities, park- 
ing. Near shops, bus line 
Call Cooperative Living of 
Newton 527-8803, 
969-3427 


Newtonville Pro F 27! w/2F 
Vict. frp pch yd pkg $230) 
share resp meals good/bad 
times 965-0460 aft 6 


NEWTON-WAT LINE 
Stable grp 4 prof's sks M or 
F for our spac 6 bd hse 
Quiet st. Food, sme mis 
coop.$225! 527-0912 


NORWELL 
Semi-veg non-smk farm 
house sks 4th housemate 
Wood heat, garden, etc. Call 
659-4275 or 2093 


ROSLINDALE F 28: share 
Vic house W2 pkng indry 
safe No pets nr T $250inc utl 
327-8976 after 6pm 


SCENIC NGBHD 
HYDE PARK-Milton Line 2 


GM sk 2GM to share house 
(one Ig bdrm $240/mo one 
less Ig bdrm $220/mo) inc ht 
& util ex phone gd loc quiet 
nghbd Ig yd pch fireplace 
d/w, w/d on T | bus nr Rte 
128 no pets Call Bill eves | 
wknds 361-6571 


1.019 sah 


———_—_—— 
ROSLNDALE-M35 sks 1 prof 
M/F non-smk sh hse w/pkg 
fpl. wd cat, idry $325 + util 
325-8388 nts or lv mess 


S. End, 3 biks from Pru 2F 
5M sk 1F/M, small room 
$128 inc share chores, food 
247-3047 


SOMERVILLE 3M 3F 25-31 
are looking for 1F 1M 21+ to 
join us in our spacious well- 
Preserved group-owned co- 
op house (established 1977) 
Our interests include wood- 
working cycling computers 
adventure energy conserva- 
tion art music spending time 
w/ each other We belong to 
food co-op and are looking 
for someone committed to 
co-op living and eating w/ 
time for developing ties to a 
co-op household Rent 
$155+utils No smérs/furry 
pets Call MON-KEEY 


SOMERVILLE-KIDS  wel- 
come 4+ maturity. sense of 
humor req exp in group living 
pref COOP HOUSE share 
cooking, laughter, house 
meetings, housewrk interest 
in social change Ig yard no 
smoking or pets, semiveg 
near T 776-4208 


SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
warm spacious hsehold ages 
28-40 seeks new members 
eclectic interests tending 
towards the arts 776-9500 


SOM 3F. 1M and 2 kids sking 
M or F for home-life, meals 
and chores $195 Avail Now 
623-2799 


SOM Prof 25: to share 2 
bedrm apt, mod kt, bath. 
washer, w/F no pets, cig ok, 
$200 + util 396-8779 aft 6 


SOM/Tufts 2M/1F sk 1 25+ 
to shr 4bdrm apt indepbut 
shr chores Nosmk 
10am-8pm 623-8 145 $165: 


SOM W. M/F 30: for Spers 
Reagan-hating coop we're 
24-371 dog | 2 cats 

share veg meals no smk nr 
Harv & Bost $130 | 623-6978 


SO.NH Cabin on lake com- 
pitly furn, 45mins to Boston, 
must like dogs & hv own 
trans $325/mo Call 603 
893-5280 


SOUTH END 
Share large house with 5 
men. $250 per mo | last 
Utilities incl. Avail 12/1/83 
266-0430 evenings 


SPACIOUS! 
NEWTONVILLE 6 coed in- 


dep frndly profs, mid 20's, 
seek subleter to shr beaut 
Vict Home thru 8/31. W/d 
yrd.prkng.frpics,$275 
969-7418 


VICTORIAN 
DORCH. lovely Melville Pk 
Yng prof to shr ig Victorian 
hd wd firs, Antique furn,frpic, 
sind glass,garden.wash/dry 
Seconds to T. Good neigh- 
borhood No pets/smoke 
$185 month. 282-6381 


WINCHESTER VICT 
Prof F to balance a coed 


hse. Lndry,pkng,no smk- 
pets.$225 w/util,price neg. 
729-8897 or 2094 eves 


WALTHAM Grt Deal! 3 prof 
mid 20's sk 1 of the same 
$125/mo | util.We hv 1 cat,2 
dogs no more please. Non- 
smkr 891-4763 aft 6 or 
964-3800 days. Judy 


WALTHAM non-smkng M 
sks sm for ig frndly indep 
apt. Nr. shppng,T,! Pike 
899-3717 Call before 11pm. 


WATERFRONT 
WAYLAND prof for indep 
house. Deck frpl No 
smk/pets. immed. $350 + util 
Bob 423-2233 ext 238 days 


WATERTOWN Cool hse 
warm hearts F 24-28 shr Vict 
hs 3F indep ‘| frndly $190+ 
cat ok 926-3581 6-10pm. 


WEEKEND SPECIAL " 


5 Days for the price of 4 
1 Day FREE, Plus 1st 100 Miles FREE! Asa 
Wed., Nov. 23, 12 Noon-Mon., Nov. 28,12 Noon %" 


MODELS 


LTDs — THUNDERBIRDS — LINCOLNS 
LINCOLN TOWNCARS — VANS 


MAIN ST. LEASING & RENTAL, INC. 


of Waltham-Lexington-Newton 


CALL EARLY. RESERVE NOW!! 894-8012 


EXCLUSIVE AUTO RECOVERY 


OF BOSTON 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
TOWING AVAILABLE STATEWIDE 
AUTOMOBILES OR TRUCKS 
TRANSPORTED ANYPLACE IN THE U.S. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


936-9324 





WATERTOWN modern clean 
Quiet On bus lines 15 min to 


WATERTOWN Pref 30+ re- 
laxed & resp for Sbr hse w/ 
2F & 2M 29-43. Nice duplex 
yard, frndly dogs, nr Wat Sq. 
No more pets, cigs. Shr food; 
$154+ util. 924-0726 


WINCHESTER-irg Vict hse 
M/F non-smkng $390 mon 
incl utils Dwight days 
258-4182 eves 729-5828 


Woman hsmt wntd for quiet, 
ind, woman only hshid in 
Nwtn 8 rms, fp, sunprch, 
grdn $225+ Peggy d 
491-6050 e 244-9439 


WSOM-roomate needed 
igrm teele sq close to T 
wash+dryer proch driveway 
$180+ avail 12-1 625-8744 


Se 
ROOMMATES 


N-Furn rm & kit priv in 
4rm apt on 2A w pianist & cat 
for prof M work to 7 
263-9703 (not! 7pm) $65 wk 


ALL F rmmt to shr 3bdrm apt 
w/2 prof F non-smkr 28+ nr 
Hyrd sq + T 160+ avail Dec 
787-3339 eves 


ALST-M sks frndly M or F to 
shr sunny 2 bdrm $267/mo 
incl ht 2 mins to T Avail now 
782-2582 eves & wknds 


ALLSTON-Couple & cat sks 
1 M/F 23+ wrkng,nosmoke 
semi-veg,responsiv/able for 
1 bdrm in 3 bdrm apt in hse 
Near T,squash. $167 + util 
566-3241 Gregg 


ALLSTON F grad stud + 2 
cats sk indept F 25-35 to 
share clean spacious apt 
incs fpic porch nr T. piano: 
Must respect my practicing 
No cigs/dope $225 w/ht Dec 
1 254-8808 


ROOMMATE 
PROBLEMS? 
A MATCH 
ISA 
PHONE CALL 
AWAY!! 


Housing expenses 
getting you down? 


MATCHING 
ROOMMATES, 
INC. 


CAN HELP! 


Why publicize your name 
and number, when 
Matching Roommates will 
screen potentials for you? 
The finai decision is yours. 
So avoid frustration! 


CALL NOW: 


OR VISIT: 
MATCHING ROOMATES 
251 HARVARD ST. 
COOLIDGE CORNER 
BROOKLINE, 02146 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 


s 
OFFI! 
One coupon per person 
Bring this coupon 
11/12-11/22 


ARLINGTON 
2 F wntd to shr semi coop 
hse w/3F, 1cat Quiet nbhd, 
pkg, non smoke, nr T avail 
12/1 $175, + $100 + util 
646-3530 


ARLINGT' 
F 32 sks LING FON or ige 
sunny pleasant apt. $250+ 
util. No pets. 646-7753 


ARLINGTON HTS 
2 F(25+) for sunny, ige 4-b 
apt. Frpic. yard near T. Food 
Coop. No smok no pets 
175+ Call Cathy or Maggie 
646-3397 eves. 


Arlington Prof F sks same to 
share 2bd apt close to Camb 
Mass Ave $225+util avail 
now 646-6022 6pm-9:30pm 
No later. 


ARL-M 26 sks similar to 
share 2 br apt w/parking 
near T. Available Dec 1. 
$250+ utilities. 646-6386 


ARL-Prof F 28 frndly 
nonsmkr sks 1F to shr beau 
hse d/w w/d grdn, 10min to 
H Sq $275+ oct 643-8070 


ARL-share modern 2br. Frpi 
ig K, den. yd. pkg. nr T. 
No-smkg or pets $285+ 
preter quiet F. 646-4163 


Ashmont Fem rmt for apt 
w/4rms,kit,bath. in safe, 
quiet nbhd. $175 + ht/ 

util, after 7pm 288-3742 Jeff. 


AUBURNDALE M/F 25+ 
share 1/2 large victorian hse. 
$300/mo incl utilities for dec 
1 Call 527-6833 


BACKBAY APT. 
SkS resp, easy going, 


. yng 
rm apt. Nr T, BU, Berk. $575 
mo ht/hw. 424-7067 Scot or 


CK BAY 
F 26-36 to share 61/2 rm 
it comm av duplex 4 
frp cs 2+ bath hndir 


—_—____i._. 
BACK BAY Prof to share ig 
2br view of Charles fpis 
grand piano indry nr T pkg 

avi 27+ non-smkr 267- 1959 


ae 
Beac H 2 bed apt. 230$ea | 
need a v compatible v quiet F 
rmt. Ima quiet teacher | my- 
self do not drink dri 
smoke 7pm is best 523-5057 
Peter 


» ALLSTON F or M 22-29 wntd 


to shr indep semi-veg semi 
coop Comm Ave apt. On 
line,conv 


but lights. Avail immed.Call 
734-3466 


ALLSTON indep hse seeks 
5th non-smke rmmt. $150+ 
Want considerate & clean 
person. Call 782-6507 


ALLSTON: one room avaibi 
in nice apt on Comm Ave. 
$250 inc util. Washer + 
dryer,elev. Call Craig 
738-7271. Keep trying 


ALLSTON: Quiet F rmte wtd: 
Prof. over 25 for 3 prsn apt 
No drugs/booze own dbi rm 
Private,secure, hassle-free 
treed area,convt to evthg, 
$190. Mo Incl. Ht/hw yr ise 
NOT a commune. 254-0506 
after 8PM keep trying. 


ALLSTON soommate 
needed immediately for two 
bedroom apt. $160+ Call 
Helen 783-1845 


ALLSTON-temporary. 2F sk 
1F, 28+, responsible for ige 
apt in hse on tree-lined st. nr 
T. December thru May only 
$150 + util 787-2692 


GWM RMMATE WNTD 
ARL-rmmate wnted GWM 


for priv house rnt 100 mo + 
1/2 utils. Free prkg, yard, 
vegetable garden. Me Levi 
beer smoke type. U be 
28-35.Help wash and paint 
rein only. 646-0303 


APT NEEDED 
M 40 resp prof seeks apt w/ 
1 M/F. Brkin, Walth, Wtrtwn, 
Nwtn, Bimnt. Cali 646-2125 
9am-ipm. Lv message 


E. Ari. F35+ seeks F29+ for 
6rms in house nr T 200+ut 
no cats no cigs aft 6:30 
648-5701 Dec 1 


| CAN'T 
BELIEVE 
MY 
ROOMMATE 
DIDIT... 
AGAIN! 


Whatever it is, you can 
live without it. Use our 
friendly, do-it-yourself 
computer to find your 
kind of roommate. 
Their place or yours. 
And you Cail the shots. 
It's easy. It's efficient. 
And surprisingly inex- 
pensive. Call or just 
walk in. 


TOOLS FOR 
MATCHING 


51 Brattle St., Cambridge MA 
576-3636 


Mon.-Fri., 11-9, Sat. 9-6, 


BEACON HILL F 20+ seeks 


share 2 Br furn apt 
$250/mo Call eves 720-4104 


BEACON HILL-GWM 25 
dscrt sk resp pro M to share 
2br apt Nov 15 235 & utils 
367-1861 8- 10pm 


BELMONT F rmmt wtd to shr 
Vict apt. Lg brt rms, resp 
prof. Avail immed. 484-0478 


BOS-F 23 stdnt sks sm to shr 
apt $235 inci utils no 

smoke/pets on hi-sec mtnd 
bidg nr Symph&T 247-2523 


BEVERLY quiet sober GWM 
3ks sim rmmte 20-34. Shr 
2bdrm/2bth furn apt 270+ 
Students, smkrs welcome 
921-0105 eve 8-10 or day or 
eve weekends. 


BK BAY MASS/COM 
Prf (rstrnt) M 28 sks sm prf or 
grd stu str or st appr & disc 4 
lux frn condo w arch detail 
own br mod kt/bth d/d pt bic 
indy stor rfdk fpic mst send 
rets/rsme shrt trm ok dec 1 
$400+ dep + ut! + hskpr Box 
5933 


BOS Female for large sunny 
Beacon Hill apt w/4 others 
sundeck & 2 baths 260telec 
Cal 742-5515 


BOS Fenway GWM 34 share 
fore intimate 1 brm apt ideal 
lor student or gon- 
venient 424-1297" iad 


BOS GWM 20-26 strt app. 
for 2br new mod apt in S. 
End pos ae stdnt pvt 
lag $290+elec. 


BOSTON 2 br Beacon Hill 
apt. $287/mo ht & htwt inci. 
avi now. 523-8352 461-1756 


shr 2bd restored apt. 
w/GWM conv 2 shp dwtn T 
$300mo w/ht 424-0204 eves. 


BOSTON-F seeks 22+ 

‘ofessional F to share apt in 
symphony area furnished 
225 hid near T 437-8466 


3POSTON:G GWM; 
28-34 share furn 
apt.Must be prof a 
$295 inc nevw. Avail 
Refer required.util ex- 
tra.near T-bus. Call any nght 
8:00- 10:00,266-2125 


2 bdrm 


- 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, servi 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Call today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. 


BOSTON GWM BV stdnt sks 
rmmt to shr 2bd apt prfr 
studnt non-smkr no drugs 
731-1071 


BOSTON-Harvard med area 
GM for mod twnhse near T 
large rm w/own bath pro for 
resp student $235 neg leave 
message at 232-5396 


Boston Mass ave Fem 40's, 
smokes, + daughter,17, 
seek perm Fem rmmt over 
30. 6rm Vict.apt. W/frpl 
rm11x12, hi ceiling, case- 
ment windows. $165 inc 
utils. 267-5242 


BOSTON St. Botolph area 
M/F young prof wntd for 
2bdrm. Furnished except for 
own rm. Nr. T. $350 incl utils 


Avail 
262-1383 eves 


BRI/BRO Prof M sks M/F 
30+ to share spac 2bdrm apt 
in house resid area $300+ 
util 12/1 783-1511 


BRI/BRO Yg Prof Woman 
Feminist orient, Ixg to share 
w/ same, smkr, ndep spal 
2bd apt, hdwd.firs $250 incl 
ht&hw 232-8567 eves or 
early am 


BRIGHTON M/F for 
Dpix nr Cntr. Yrd,osmnt 
$250+ Call Dave or Arnie at 
734-0700 or 782-8712 


BRIGHTON 1M + 1F seek 
prof F, 28+ to share sunny 
large apt (alas, no pets) 
$200 + util. 254-6603 


BRIGHTON-2F for spacious 
apt in house res area. Nr T 
Non-smkr 25+ $186 + 
787-0651 eves 


(late 30s pre) to share | 
bdrm house Comm Ave 310 
incl phone all uitis no couples 
firm sec req 787-1816 


p.BRIGHTON CENTER 
F seeks same 25+ to 
ane lovely quiet 2bdrm apt 


smoker Call 783-4688 eves 
+ wkends 


F seeks M/F to shr 2 bed pref 
semi-veg liberal clean 
professional. No pets, smok- 
ing. Hdwd firs ige rms Near T 
260 htd Avail 12/1 782-5080 
Eves 


BRIGHTON CENTER- 3 M sk 
1 M or F to shr apt on 
Winship St. Top 2 fis of hse, 2 
bathrms, 1 sm kit w/dw 
Short walk to shop, bus, 
Green line. Prefer quiet grad 
stud, or prof, to stay yr rnd. 


787-1955, or 253-6074 


BRIGHTON-F sks prof 
25-30 to share 3 level 
duplex, own bdrm & study, 
$262.50 + utils 783-3012 


avail immed 787-4373 


Brighton:M roommate 
share 2br apt $285/mo in- 
cludes everything. Call 
254-6652 after 6pm 


Brighton phtgrpr, 

rmte, 24-38, M/F ind prsnbi 
to shr ig 3 brm apt in gd 
nbrhd nr trans w dkrm 
195ea+ 782-4909 Steve 


BRIGHTON Prof F 25+ sks 
same to rent room w/study 
in Ig 2 bdrm apt. Avail 
1/1/84: $300mo. 787-1531 


Brighton rmmt to share large 
4bdr with students and prof. 
$200 + utiloccupancy date 
negotiable now until Jan 1. 
254-3097 


0 
BRK 1 pro F non smk for 2 
rms+ bth htd unf in irg apt 
share w F + | teen 265+ util 
no prkng 738-6981 not home 
m-th 4:30- 10:00 


—$_—$————————— 
BRKLINE F for ige 2bdrm 
2bth. Freshly painted, at T 
stop, idry, d&d, sunroof, 
hdwd firs. $286.50 inci utils 
Call Lori M-Fdays at 
267-8484 ext 6037 


Brklin Vil M/F seeks resp F 
for small bdrm in irg apt nr T. 
No cigs/pets $200 inc! ht/hw 
739-0208 


Brkin 3F, 1M sk M grd stu, no 
smoke, no hard drugs, for 
5bd, 3 bath apt. T in front, 
$220 inci ht, lover, 

no more pets. 2803 


BRKLN/JP Mat resp F musi- 


person to share beaut., 
a floor of house. 


Pp. Pete on $300 


BROOKLINE: F wntd for ig 
apt. Bos/Brkin line. Nr T.No 
pets/smkrs. Avail 12/1. $190 
+ util Call 232-7437 


nights 277-0932 days 


BROOKLINE Rmmt wanted 
12-1 to share spacious apt 
w/ working people fpl. Call 
277-7926 before 9pm 


ins. $240 Call eves 738-7416 


Brookline sk prof F 22+ for 2 
bdrm mod apt inci ht + more 
avail 12/1 or earlier Gail 
731-4056 


CAMB 1F/M 22-30 Jewish ig 
2bdrm apt mostly veg quiet 
rent $162.50 Dec 1 
353-2642 e bef 10 piz! 
661-0322 Possible sublet 


pets avi 11/15 547- ‘5609 


CAMB/CENTER Sa. sk 1 or 
2 F/M to share 4 bed rm 
house $175 util shared 
547-0324 or 491-5182 eve 


quiet prof or grad stnt 25+ 
no smoke/pets $265 inci 
utils 11/15 or 12/1 933-8260 
ext 265 days John 


CAMB:M/F non-smkr for 
own rm 2bd furnapt betw 
Harv+Ctrl 

ht+utillaun Nov or 


skylt renov $375 inc ht gas 
htwt 492-8680 Mrs Yu eve 


CAMB quiet resp non-smkr 

5+ for indep 3bdrm apt nr 
Harvard Sq. $166+ util. No 
pets 661-6723 


CAMB-quiet resp non-smkr 

7+ for friendly indep 3br 
apt nr Hvd fr pnd ras rent 
354-0539 


CAMBRIDGE Central Sq M 
28 & 2 cats seek M or F to 
share 2bdrm apt $126 inc ht 


welcome. 282-8266 


CAMBRIDGEPORT apt nds 
rmmte $175mo all incl. pkg 
avi 11/5 no-smkrs Call Bob 
876-1526 leave message 


rmmte irg quiet apt near Hvd 
Sq w/ 1F. Call 547-8375 
after 11am, no cigs, $245 


Cambridge sunny spacious 3 
bedroom apt. near Radcliffe. 
2F seek 3F. Many pluses 
547-4177 


1 354-1767 


$325+ Dec. 1, 354-1392 


BRIGHTON CENTER 
F 23+ to share ige 3bdrm in 
house. Near T, prkg, Non- 
smoker No pets. $187+ 
254-2758 


CHELSEA-haymarket 


call 889-1422 6pm-11 wkdy 
7am- 12pm wknd 


CHELSEA-prof F seeks rspn 
indep rmmte 28+ ig mod 
furn 7rm apt w/d d/d w/w 
conv commute T safe nbhd 
pkg $225+ 884-3271 


CLVLND CIRCLE 
Seeking Prof 


br, 5 rm apt w/ same. Nr 
T,buses. Semi-indep but 
frndly. No pets but cat OK 
$325/mo inc ht/hw.Avbi 
now. Call 277-3614 bef. 


apt heated $212 per month 
625-3865 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roommate service, servi 
the public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St, Coolidge Cor- 
ner. Cali today!! 734-6469 or 
734-6484 


Due to the Thanks- 
giving holiday, the 
deadline for placing 
Classified ads will 
be Wed., Nov. 23 at 
3 p.m. Thank you 
for your coopera- 
tion. 


Phos 


Classifieds 
267-1234 


HOSPITAL AREA 
BOS 2 prof F's sk 3rd for 


share 2bdrm apt. 
Nhbd Prefer Non Smoker 20 
to 30 Rich Days 253-6139 


Hyde Park to share nice 2 br 
apt near T $225 + 1/2 util 
Call Ed 361-0509 


apt priviled 
profess! $2' 
522-3959 


line no ci 
$180/month eves 522-663 


J.P. 2 M/F to shr attractive, 
private 3BR apt nr T and 
stores,sundeck,w/d. 

$165 hid, no cigs, 524-6914 


JP 2 Musicians Ikg for M/F to 
shr sunny 3Br apt in nice 
neighborhood, nr T. $150+ 
util, call 522-9825 


JP- 3 roomates wanted for 
great apt. Happy, creative, 
peaceful. $143/mo +. Call 
Susan 731-0274, 536-4343 


JP F medstdnt sks quiet 


nights 524-6233 


JP M/F rmte, 20s Nu/wv 
Spirit desired to share large 
apt w/ 2F/1M. Near fT, 
$165mo inc h/hw 524-1289 


JP- rm avail 2br apt use of 


hse pkg yard quiet area $225 
mo ht incl 321-1729 


Manchester femaie to share 
2 bdrm. apt Nice W/W $275 
heat inci. Walk to train, 
beach 526-1656 


MEDFORD | need easy going 
non-smoker as roommate 
FAST . $215+ Call Jennifer 
9-5 at work 890-2160 


MELROSE 
M 33 to share modern 2 
bdrm apt. $265 inci heat 


for F 26+ to 
rm apt exc 


. mother 
seeks roomate 25+ warm 
friendly tel 
210+util Call — 

Sat & Sun Tu-Th. 
576-1235. 


Newton 2prof F seek 3rd ige 
3b apt in house no 
smoke/pets $207 +util pkg. 
Avail. Avail now 965-3936 


NEWTON CORNER-frndly, 
responsible prof woman or 
grad student wanted to shr 
chrmng apt 2br Ir den e.i. kit 
crpt sunpch, pkg. Nice area, 
near T, pike, BC $325 inci 
utils, + initial $162.50 fee no 
smoke/pets avail 12/1-6/1 
call Karin before 9pm 


THE ORIGINAL!! 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, the orig- 
inal and most experienced 
roomate service, serving the 
public for 18 years. 251 
Harvard St Coolige Corner 
Cali today! 734-6469 or 
734-6484. 


NEWTON FUN 
Lovng prof 24 seeks M/F 
23+ easygoing w/sense of 
humor mod 2bdrm $298 inci 
ht hw tennis pool parking on 
f nr pike + 128 965-2798 
after 6pm 


NEWTON M prof 24 sks M/F 
24+. Easy going+ com- 
patible mod 2br $298 inc ht 
hw tennis pool parking. On T 
nr pike & 128 965-2798 aft 6 


NEWTON Need 2 meditators 
to share large apt near T, 
partially furnished.w + d 
$230-300 mo. 965-3827 


NEWTON Prof or Grad stud 
to shr spacious, quiet apt w/2 
others. Avail immed 
$195/mo + utils. 527-0744 


Newton- Respon rmmt wid 
to shr Ig 2br apt in hse. Off st 
prkg, yrd, laund, vry 
access.to T. $250/mo +util 
Call Cynthia at 787-5640 


NEWTONVILLE M/F 25+ 
$157+ util no-smokers and 
no more pets chores, + good 
times shared Call 527-2675 


BOSTON NICE 


APT 
BOSTON-2yng Gay/Bi M sk 
les/gay rmte for nice apt 
near Symph Hall Block from 
T and Dudiey bus, Veggie, no 
pets, $275, pref start Nov or 
Dec 262-3485 


NON-DRINKING 
Working M26 sks like- 
minded other(s) W/Apt or to 
locate & shre sober apt 
$250ish prox to green line or 
Wat Sq etc a must. Cail 
623-9247 Jim O. Lv message 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE Apt 
avible now. Sunny, irge, 2 
bdrms $192.50+ 1/2 util. Call 
492-2186 Day&Evning 


OPPORTUNITY 
Executive seeks male to 
share luxurious live in situ- 
ation. Free rent in exchange 
for part time help. Foreigner 
weicome. Non smoker only 
Masculine type wanted. 
266-7061 day & eve 


PRIVATE BEACH 
REVERE avi 12/1 1GM 1SF 
sk resp consid indy to shr 
spac contmp hse nr trans fp! 
+ yd $266 + util H286-1584 
or W227-0800 x6662 


Prof F wtd to shr lux apt w 
2F, near Pru &T. $350/mo ht 
& htwt inc 2 
bths,sunny,secure & more 
Call 9-5. 720-5516 


Quiet, clean nonsmoking, 
prof F 26,looking for same to 
share sunny 2br in house 
w/pkg near St. Eliz Hosp on 
Green line. No parties no 
drugs Avail Dec 1 260+ 
782-6363 244-7402 


RELAXIN SO. NH 
Prof masc GWM, early 30's 


outdoorsy, settled, gregari- 
ous, spontaneous sks 2 Prof 
rmmts for cmftbi NW 3br 
rustic home on 6 acr of 
woods, woodstove, all appl 
Only 45 min to Bos. $220 
Ea? util 603-434-8768 


Revere Female 35 seeks F to 
share 5 rooms. Close to T + 
beach. $240/month inc. utili- 
ties. 289-9457 


ROOMMATE WANTED 
SAUGUS M/F to share 2br 2 
bath delux condo $350mo 
inc util Call Danny at 
233-7488 


Roslindale F prof for furn 
mod 5 rm, 2bd apt on res st 
No pets nr Trans + shopping 
$250 + util.Call 323-8261 


ROSLINDALE Strait M 20-30 
no smoke no drugs no pet 1 
bdrm in 6rm apt on T25 min 
dwntn politics sports music 
religion 1 pk space piano 
$175 + util 327-6149 until 
11:30pm 


LOOKING 
FORA 
ROOMMATE? 
TRY THE 
ORIGINAL! 
MATCHING 
ROOMMATES 
INC, 


18 Yrs. serving the 


Greater Boston, and 
Brookline Chambers 
of Commerce. $25 Fee. 


$6.00 or: 
One 


coupon per 
11/12-11/22 


Mon.-Fri. 9a.m.-8:30p.m. 
Sat. 9a.m.-5p.m. 
Sun. 11a.m.-5p.m. 


Seeking smaili 

Cape, possibly w/ spare 
room for bussiness office. 
Reply Box 5919 


ACONDO 


20-30 Write Tel Box 5827 


SO BOSTON mat resp F/M 
for 3 br apt furn/un 3 min to 
Red line.Pvt prg w/d $285 
mo inc all 269-5316 


SO END M or F spacious 
duplex $250 heated Dec 1st 
share kit, bath. Own room 
Call DJ 266-5024 


SOM/CAMB F roomate 
$164+ utilities. ind nonsmk 


SOMERVILLE,WEST. 2M sk 
2 M/F 22 + for 4bd ap* in 
hse. Lg room:$175, sm rm 
$120. Both plus util. No smk 
625-3966 


Som. F24+ to share 2br apt 
W/F. Sunny & spacious close 
to orange line and buses. No 
cigs. Avail 12/1. Call 
623-8291 


SOM rmmt for Ig 2 br, $210+ 

nice area, 2 cats, no more 
pets.cigs OK,Avail Dec 
1st.628-7397 


SOM. Single F beagle sks 
one F to shr apt w/ her + 2 
other F's. 1st fir, big yrd.nr T 
$160/mo+ . 628-1700 


SOUTH END 
M/F rmmt 25+ needed to shr 
apt w/ 2 others. Avail 12/1 
$300+ ht. Please call 
266-0252 evenings. 


South End share tw house 
with 5 men. $250month (inc 
utilities) + deposit. Avi 12/1 
Call 266-0430 


SPORTS MINDED 
Back Bay or So. End GWM 
looking M with apt to share 
no drugs max 400 mo. My 
intrests computers pho- 
tography gravity inversion 
wrestling weightlifting call 
Paul 536-2213 


WAL Hispanic F sks for grad 
st/prof F to shr 2br apt Must 
see it beautiful $237+ utils 
9/5 459-5000 x7517 Lowell 
or after 6 894-8346 


WAL M w/ coop 2br apt sks 
non-smkg M_ w/diverse 
bekgrnd age interests shr 
meals frnshp 899-37 17 


WALTHAM 
Rmmt needed for furn 3br 
townhse own bth w&d mod 
kit no pets non-smkr $300+ 
util Call Mark aft 6pm 
647-0193 


Waltham roommate wanted 
for 3br furnished townhouse 
w/2 professional M. Htd 
$250 891-1861 


WALTHAM Young prof sks 2 

rmmtes.newly dec 
3bdrms nr Brandeis 
$180-220 htd refs 321-3720 


WAT-2M 1F sk F25+ for hse 
nr Oakley CC T + shpg. Has 
yd fp! w/d.No pets, no smkg 
$225 + 923-9104 


Waterfront 3bdr loft sks 2 
rmates share w/photog. Mod 
kit + bath balconies, AC 
carpet, expos brick 
$260 : utilities. 338-6950 


WATERTOWN 2Fs sk F 24+, 
responsible, quiet, con- 
servative lifestyle. Working F 
pref. Near T. $175+util 
926-3052 


WATERTOWN 5 people semi 
indep sk 6th M/F 25+. $114 
+ util. Sm sunny rm call bet 
7-9:30 pm wk nights, 2-6pm 
Sat. 5-8pm Sun923- 1367 


WATERTOWN Female 
roommate wanted, non- 
smoker, nr T, nice neighbor- 
hood, available Dec.1 
923-7719 


WATERTOWN, Prof F look- 
ing for rmmt M or F to share 
Irg, attr 2br house. Garage, 
backyard, conv to transp 
Avail 12/1. Long or short 
term poss. Call 926-8584 


WATERTOWN-quiet sunny 
bdrm avail thru May or Aug 
$140; utils F stdnt prof 
253-5045 TWF 926-0929 
Th,Sa,Su 


WGM, student seeks quiet 
M/F for large Beacon Hill 
apt. $300 inc heat 
Howard, 523-3264 


WINCHESTER-F hsemte 
wanted nonsmkr & friendly 
to share 4 bdrm Victorian 
w/3Fs fireplace 
washer/dryer parking walk- 
ing distance to Public trans 
$200/mo + utils call 
729-6807 after 6pm 


Wntr Rmtes needed- share 3 
bdrm apt w 2 working W in 
Clev Cir or a 2 bdrm w law 
stu in Aliston for Dec-Feb 
Rent 233/mo (neg) F pret, 
non-smkrs Call 738-9520 or 
783-9037. 


W.SOMERVILLE 1M + 1F sk 
1M or 1F 25+ to shr 


street parking. 
utils Call 254- bens 


cK 
Beacon St/ F 
large sunny room v 
in closet workig frp! 
no kitchen share bath 


. Gishwasher,: 
baths, 783-9857 anytime 


CAMBRIDGE nr Porter Sq. 
Nice br avail in my truly 


others. $275 inc .354-3877 


SO END quiet large room sd 
str nr trans free prkg reason- 
able rent Call 437-1667 


LOON MOUNTAIN 
12 ali new fully furnished 1br 
condos sleep 4. 3 min to Mt 
season $1400 603-745-3908 
or 617-593-6873 


STUDIOS 


ARTISTS ST 
500sq’ Inman Sq 
Util. inc. Non 
354-3428 


Art Studio Newton brand 
new. 800 sq ft to share with 
painter part-time. Near T 
$195 527-2683 


CHARLESTOWN AT 
SULLIVAN SQ 
400-8,000 saft ideally suited 
for art, photography, wood- 
working, etc $175-$ 1500/mo 

incl utilities. 232-9488 


Cooperative facility develop- 


DIO 
180 mo 
live-in 


brella, Center for the Arts in 
. if interested call 


individual studios 


Dance Theater Studio avail- 


4000sqft w/14ft ceiling. 
avail. for artists/craft 
people. Nr Broadway Sta. on 

edline. Call George 
282-7008 for all the details, 
after 6pm 


South Station Loft 900 sq ft 
$250 mo inc It key fee Live in 
or out Cali Renee aft 6 
661-9733 


Studio/ideal for small buis- 
ness avail Dec 1 top floor 
w/elevator skylight parking 
avail non-live in Fort Point 
Channel behind S. Station 4 
yr lease $400 268-20 10 Mark 


WOMEN ARTISTS 
Call now for Ft Pt studios, 
Dec. 1: 1050 sq ft $300/mo 
incl heat $1250 key 24hr ac- 
cess freight elevator 20 foot 
ceilings lease etc. call Mary 
mornings, evenings, week- 
ends. 542-8706 


eee 
SUBLETS 


AMBRIDGE- 1/2 of sunny 2 
bdrm apt 15min wk H.Sq 
$300 Dec only 492-4646 
eves 


JP WNTR SUBLET 
Avail early ec thru mid- 
march. Share irg house 
w/3M. On org & grn lines 
rent negotbi (| pay 195/mo) 
Call 524-4318 


SUBLET 
Heated $550/mo J.P. Off st 
parking, 3BR, Ivg. rm, dng 
rm, kitchen. Dec through 
Sept 1. 522-7197 


Sublet loft space 4000 sq ft 
completly renovted bath ym 
kitchen 2 huge bed rm + 
2500 sq ft open S-E 4239795 
9am- 12pm 


TO 
PLACE 
YOUR 


Pheenix 
Classified 
BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE 
AD FORM 

ON THE 

LAST 
PAGE 


cama Restart ms 
LATE ADS 

ALL 
CATEGORIES 


SS TRS eS RIEU 
PHONE Fantasies? Ladies 
would you be interested in 


priviiedges non-smoker 


mature responsible eves 
7795 


Room to Rent Watertown 
convenient to Bus $240 inc! 
utilis no pkg aveil call 
924-4956 after 8 


8 
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SEX LURES 


Human sex attractants in 
new cologne formulations 
communicate your desires 
chemically Free info Box 937 
Boston MA 02103 


en 
ALLSTON.Wanted M/F 
roomate to share brand new 
condo near T. Avail 1 Nov 

Write with tel. P.O Box 5362 


RARAAARAARAAARARAAEE 


ANN DANIEU! 


| am no longer worried about 
the Beav. He now has a fine 
suburban home in Delaware 
with a pool and preppy 
parents and an L.L.Bean 
dogbed and they'll un- 
doubtedly send him to law 
school. Love, Boom 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


CLERK 
To $240 1-2 years ex- 
perience. Some telephone 
work enter data on IBM 38 
Career Change Consultants 
237-1313 


Gentie Mover$15 262-2526 


MOTEBECANE, GRAND RE- 
CORD cost $800 new, all Re 
ynoids ftrame,campanelia 
equipment, brand new tires, 
25 inch frame,first class con- 
dition, must see. $325 call 
746-9717 


Alistar Bass player needed 
for pro rock gig. Must sing 
well and have excell. pres- 
ence $$$$ MCM 699-7621 


Exp. F. vocalist looking for 
Modern, original band. Ver- 
satile + visual. Call 787-0915 


We carry hundreds of re- 
placement needies for your 
turntable and cartridge Nee- 
die In A Haystack 12B Eliott 
St. Harvard Sq. 576-1980 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


MISCELLANY 
BULLETINS 


SCRIPOPHILY, 
ltd. 


WHAT IS 
SCRIPOPHILY, 
LTD? 

We sell framed an- 
tique stocks and 
bonds. Perfect for of- 
fice and home. A 
unique gift idea. 


Call or write for a 
catalog. 


18 Edgewater Lane 
Needham, MA 02192 


444-0916 
Ete ae 


HOLIDAY FAIR 
Germaine Lawrence Schoo! 
18 Claremont Ave. Arlington 
Hts. 11/19 10-4. Craft ven 
dors $15 648-6207 


Non-pro muscians need to 
make music jam, duo, read 
free-what works heart & 
mind Jeff 925-5580 


Cat Liter King 
100 Ib. of Litter | 
$14.00 plus tax 


Home Delivery of 
Cat and Dog Food 


CALL 296-1800 


PSSSSSSSSST! 
What's the best kept secret 
in Central Sq.? The CANTAB 
LOUNGE 738 Mass Ave. Live 
Bands upstairs & disco 
downstairs. Open ‘til 2am. 
See you there! 


s ei; 
COPIES 
(8x10) 


From artwork. books or 35 mm 
color slides T-shirt transfers 
trom same. COPY COP. 815 
Boylston St (opposite Pruden- 
tial) 267-9267 13 Congress St 
(near State St.) 367-2738 85 
Franklin St (near Filenes) 
451-0233 260 Washington St 
near Schoo! St) 367-3370 
Open Eves and Saturday 
Open Sundays 12-8 at 815 
Boyiston St 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 


forward flyers ‘or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


REWARD $100! 
Man's gold signet ring. Onyx 
w/gold emblem. Crowned 
lion carrying cross 
628-5323. No Questions! 


PETS 
DOBERMAN 


Doberman 8 mo old. female 
bik + tan. ears + tail done 
All shots. spayed, house- 
broken. some obedience ex 
temperment Needs good lov- 
ing home, understanding 
Dobe people 445-8448 eves 


Furry.purry little kitties 
Weened - litter trained. $10 
965-0322 


Two cats need home-free 
Russian bive 6 yrs old long 
hair Persian also 6 call 
Marion 791-2604 


CANNON. Loon, Bretton 
Wood Area. Shares avail. for 
Chalet located minutes from 
NH's best ski areas. $400 
per person for entire ski sea- 
son. includes util, frwd, & 
plowing. 326-8052 


CHALET SHARES 
2hrs from Boston, Eastman. 
Grantham N.H. Mature con- 
genial group forming 4br lux- 
ury contemp. on X-C trails 
Ski King Ridge. Sunapee. 
Killington 475-2330 


CONGENIAL GROUP 


Profs’ 27-39 seek a few more 
M/F to shr mod 6br ski- 
chalet nr Sugar Bush, Mad 
River. $290 Nov-May Call 
Alan 275-2744 or Gail 
595-6286 eves to 10pm 


ELLESSE 


Women's ski pants size 8-10 
Dk biue wool w/ bibber 
Never been worn. $170 
negot. 661-0608 eves 


KILLINGTON - Friendly coed 
ski house seeks several 
members 23-35 to join us for 
the season. Only $275 in- 
cludes all utils. Lodge has 
2kits, 2LAs, game rm, & 
5baths. Call Bruce at 
227-4638, Joel 568-0587 


KILLINGTON 
Shares available for respon- 
sible single M/F in modern 4 
bdrm 2 bath co-ed condo ski 
haus. Great location on mtn 

Call Glen 


eves or 802-422-3419 wknds 


KILLINGTON shares. Great 
hse & people, w/all comforts 
On Mtn min to slopes & after 
ski. Gerry 203-348-1391 


N.CONWAY-Shares in mod 
4br ski-hse on Attitash Mt 
6mo season $250 + util Don 
eves 603-772-3116 or day 
617-532-2000 x 144 


SKI HSE-JACKSON 
Minutes to Wild 
Cat.Attitash,X-C at back 
door. 5 months share-$350 
Call Julie 241-7346. 


SKIING IN 
STOWE, VT 


569-7770. Lv your number 


Sugarbush a limited op- 
portunity to enjoy exc. skiing 
w/out sacraficing life-style 
Couple seeks 8 prof non- 
smkg people to share condo 
w/jaccuzzi for 15 wkends 
w/mid-wk option. Call Phil at 
256-1932 or 229-8223(w) 


SWISS ALPS 
R.T. Swiss Air. Breakfast 
daily 3 dinners 7 or 8 nites 
twin w/bth $825-950 for 
more into call Eileen 
473-1802 or 473-6640 


TRAVEL 


AIR TICKET CHEAP 
2 round trip Boston-Miami 
12/2 return 


offer 861-0845 
BAHAMAS CRUISE, 


house. Use the boat May- 
Dec ‘83 or ‘84 ($1300 
value).Contact Or. 
T.G.Osius,416 W.Joyce Ln., 
Arnold, MD 21012 Ph 
301-647-2151 


Cheap trip to Florida 2 round 
trip plane tickets depature 
12/2 return 12/11 $436 for 
both current airline price 
$556 479-9370 


Delta round trip ticket Ft. 
12/11 depart, 
$199! 


MA degrees 497-9288 


EDUCATION 
ACTING 


MAXINE KLEIN 
Renowned acting teacher of- 
fers lessons in character and 
scene study and voice Call 
232-2666 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


WEAVING CLASSES 
On floor looms. 332-8: 


ee 
MISCELLANY 


COUNSELING CLASSES su- 
Pervision. sliding scale ther- 
apy thru Psycho-therapy 
study group Harvard 
Square 

576-0889 


SERVICES 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


Typing-Selectric. Vol. dis- 
counts. Dictaphone. Rush 
522-7044 


Writing Something? Having 
problems? All professional 
writing issues handled 
Kathleen Spivack 926-1637 


RESUMES 
PRINTED 


Retyped or typeset by 
COPY COP at 815 
Boylston St., (opposite the 
Prudential) 267-9267. 13 
Congress St., (near State 
St.). 367-2738. 85 Franklin 
St.. (mear Filene's) 
451-0233. 260 Washing- 
ton St., (near School St.) 
367-3370. Selection of re- 
Sume papers and 
matching envelopes 
Open evenings and 
Saturdays. 


ALWAYS ON 
SUNDAY AT 
COPY COP 


Headquarters at 815 
Boylston Street (opposite 
Prudential) is now open 
Sundays 12-8. Copying, 
binding, color copies, 
large copies, printing, 
cibachrome. Mon-Fri 
7:30-10, Sat. 9-6, Sunday 
12-8. Call the Cops at 
267-9267 


COPIES 
(8x10) 


nN artwork DOOKS OF 35 Fr 
sides T-shirt 1 
wme COPY 
13 ¢ 
6 
260 Washington § 
Schoo! St 367.337" 
Eves and Saturday 
pen Sundays 12-8 at 815 
Boyiston St 


a 


HYPNOSIS 


WORKSHOP 
Sat. Dec. 3 Learn Self-hyp- 
nosis and how to program 
your mind. inst. Rational Liv- 
ing 739-5063 


SPECIALISTS 
SHC International has an a 
year record of successful 
resolution of male sexual 
problems; problems such as 
ates ti BO yee tency 


impotency. inexperience 
Don't be scared sexiess, 
frustrated or embarrassed one 


day longer. Begin to ove 


ANDREW E. 
SCHWARTZ, M.A. 
Counseling Psychology 

Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 734-4135 


———————, 


pam 
| TROUBLED 
PEOPLE 


Psychotherapy for de- 
pression, despair, lone- 
liness, just general misery 
Initial interview at no 
charge. Ruth Chessman | 


964-2510 





COMING OUT 
is hard at 16 or 60...When 
you don't know how your 
family would react...When 
you feel afraid. confused, 
isolated. Merrimack Valley 
Counseling. Tel: 687-4383 


DIVORCE THERAPY 
Psychotherapist/attorney 
Stephen R. Schneider 1st 
visit free 628-8307 let me 
help you through 


SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
Males without nee0 


‘ partners 
| SPECIALIZED assistance trom 


Professionally trained female 
in order to resolve 
sexual problems such as 


‘| premature ejaculation, im- 


potency. or inexperience. SEE 
‘| THE SPECIALISTS at Sexual 
Health Centers 


266-3444 
WOMEN SURVIVORS 


Workshop for women sur- 
vivors of child sexual abuse. 
Dec 3-4 10am-6pm. Led by 
Ellen Bass, Feminist Poet, & 
Counselor. Sliding scale 
fees. Phoenix Box 5621. 
We'll call you 


DATING 


SWINGERS in- 
gles/couples. Special rate 
for women. Gary Miller's dis- 
crete personal introduction 
Plamates, Box 3355, York. 
PA 17402. 717-848-1408 


not another 


dati 


service. 


Hardly. Here's an entirely new way to meet your kind of 
people. On your own terms. 

Introducing Tools for Matching. 

Our friendly, do-it-yourself computer lets you call the shots. 
You decide whom you want to meet. On the basis of your values 
and interests, not somebody else's. 

What's more, there's no limit on the number of people you 
can meet. And you decide when you're ready to meet thern. 

It's entertaining, easy, and surprisingly inexpensive. 

Try an introductory session, on us. Call or just walk in. 


Tools for Matching 


51 Brattle St., #1A, Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 576-3636 
M-F 11AM-9PM; Sat. 9AM-6PM; Sun. 12-6PM 


IBM Typing. 7 yrs. exp. Any- 
ting/time. Victor 734-5132 


Paper Due? AccuType Quick 
and Reasonable 267-8063 


Quality and economy- 
-typing and word processing 
266-1069 


Quality Learning Programs 
Apple/Vic/C64 Free 
Brochure Ziggurat Software 
Box 100 N Salem NH 03073 


See the difference word 
processing makes. Writing 
assistance available 
IBM, 5-page minimum. By 
appointment. Clarity editing 
& word pro 266-2082 


SERVICES 


Boylston St., (opp. the Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267. Or Precinct 
2, 13 St. (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Satur Open Sundays 12-8 
at 615 ion St 


For want of a BEEPER. 

A message was lost 

For want of a message. 
A call was lost 

For want of a call, 

An appointment was lost 
For want of an appointment 
A sale was lost 

For want of a sale 

A client was lost 

For want of a clieni 

A business was lost 


Are YOU getting the 
message” 


i=) 


The Beeper People! 
FOR SALES OR SERVICE 
CALL 


(617)690-BEEP 


CIBACHROME 
COLOR STATS 


Up to 11°x16'%" in 10 minutes. 
Zoom lens enlarges or reduces 
50% from artwork, objects, 
35mm slides. Glossy, matte or 
transparency output. Available 
at COPY COP headquarters, 
815 Boylston St., (opp. Pruden- 
tial Ctr.) 267-9267 or Precinct 
li, 13 Congress St., (near State 
St.) 367-2738. Open eves. and 
Sats. Open Sundays 12-8 at 
815 Boylston St 


_ stentinn sarc 2 
COUNSELING 


SEX THERAPY 


by the only 
SPECIALISTS in 
New England 
offering 


CENTERS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC 


739 Boylston Street, Boston 


TV-CD 
A workshop for 
wives/girlfriends crossdress- 
ing issues and relationships 
will be heid in Boston for de- 
tails write to Outreach In- 
stitute Kenmore Station Box 
368 Boston MA 02215 or call 
days 617 266-3444 


—_S 
Gay Lifestyle... Overcome 
anxiety, depression and shy- 
ness. Explore new options 
inst. Rational Living 
739-5063 First Visit Free 


SHYLESSTRAINING 
Because no one has to be 


shy 731-8334 
THE COUNSELING 


GRO 
ind, group, couple therapy 
experienced therapists reas 
fees Hvd Sq 576-0889 


FREE 
FIRST VISIT 


INSTITUTE FOR 
RATIONAL LIVING 


Anxiety, Love issues 
Social Skills-Confidence 
Individual/Couple Group 


Therapy. Hypnosis, 
Licensed psychologists 
739-5063 


people change, 
to, an alienated and op- 
pressive society. 


524-7710 


Want greater seif-aware- 
ness, richer relationships, 
better communication? Join 
our Personal Growth Group, 
exp. leader. Gestalt Therapy 
individual counseling of- 
fered. Dorothy 491 . 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


Ee ky Voces 
, Seguauance 
Dating Service 
A convenient, confidential 
way to meet someone 
special. 
All age groups 
Onty $37 per year. 


Women under 35 — $29 
Call 387-5905 anytime 
for FREE brochure __ 


Singjes creative contact 
workshop. Sat. Dec. 10 Trav- 
elodge Hotel. Call inst. Ra- 
tonal Living 739-5063 


Only a 
| LunchDates " | 


LunchDates | 


Due to the Thanks- 
giving holiday, the 
deadline for placing 
Classified ads will 


MEET 
High class people the 
low-cost way. 
Call now for free 
dating brochure. 


DATIQUE INC. 
437 Boylaton St., Boston 02116 


LUNCH COUPLES 
Single? Meet someone spe- 
cial at Lunch or at a cocktail 
date this week. Call 
367-9529 weekdays 10:30-6, 
Sat. 10-1 


SAT NIGHT SINGLES 
Business & prof 40+ house 
party Nov 19 323-1149 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


Compatibles 


“The Dating 
Service 
That Cares” 
Boston 
739-6688 
South Shore 
378-4389 
North Shore 
631-2997 
Worcester 
‘885-4702 
Springfield 
(413) 737-7644 


7 Years of quality service 
25 Offices throughout the 


Run and owned by 
licensed social workers 


Single? 

It’s time you 
experienced 
the 

‘unblind date? 


Why take chances when 
you can see and hear 
someone first — on 
videotape! Save time, 
energy, and meet some 
of Boston's most eligible 


the PEOPLE 
NETW@RK 


of Newbury Street 


247-3800 


RRR mn 
DELIVERY 


EDWARD’S 
LIMOUSINE 


a specialty. Excellent serv- 
ice. Reasonable rates. Call 
Edward Maiden. 321-2129. 


RNA a 
HEALTH 


of yr bsy wk sched? Pers 
fitns instr avail to mt the 

+ hith nds of men + women 
Let me come into yr hme + 
dsgn a sens. prog. to mt yr fit 
nds fiex.sched. om 


FITNS.INSTR AVL 
can't maint a fins pros bese 
titns 


Shiatsu, pleasant, healing 
body work 924-6594 


HOME 
SERVICES 
PAINTERS 


Cleans, paints, walipapers, 
carpentry. 825-3081 


INTERIOR 
painting and apartment re- 


novation fast and versatile 
Peter 254-2049 


D+ LPAINTING & 
REMODELING 


Interior + exterior.Free esti- 
mates.Medford 391-8286 


Great Painter 354-6088 


MOVERS 
HARMONIUM 


LICENSED & 


INSURED RIGGING 
arr. Home | OFFICE | 
i - — 

INTERSTATE 
Agent 





FREE ESTIMATES 
MOPU 24408 MC ICC 1745 
MC & VISA 


F.reproot - Palletized 


STORAGE 


1-2 Men + van.825-3081 Will 
Pads, dolly's, NYC, pianos 


1-2 men: van Fast 742-0824 


2men | van, best rates, R&B 
Movers 254-6145 


ALTERNATIVE 
OVERS 


M 

Specializing in small moves 
for economy minded people 
No truck rates. No gas 
charge. No minimums. No in- 
itial running time, no gim- 
micks. Call 581-6299. MOPU 
25162 


Anytime movi man and 
van $15 hr 522-7577 


1-2 Men plus Van Catch 22 
exp rel 846-2698 
CHARLES RIVER 
MOVERS 332-7022 
498-9637 


GENTLE GIANT 


cal and long distance; pianos 
fair rate 864-1516 


Man & Truck $15 547-9365 


Man & Van 332-7022 
498-9637 MDPU 25149 


wers 
expert moving and 
packing 


Heavy appliance deliveries 
Same day service Low 


rates 
Licensed insured 
x Pianos 
i MPDU 24184 | 
Man & Van 332-7022 
498-9637 MDPU 25149 


Man with Van for hire.David 
646-64 16 


SUPER-MOVERS 


Fully licensed & insured 
Friendly. Personal Service 
Caretul, Economical 


packing 
Large and Small Trucks 
24-hour Service 
731-5719 


Modern Movers! Anything 
Anytime Call 254-1788 Ed 


MOVERS W/15FT TRUCK 
for local reliable fully 
insured MOPU 25387 


NEGOTIABLE RATES 
Tired of high hourly rates? | 


offer cheapest moving rate 
around. 776-0463. 


New York movers one day 
service. Reliable 641-1256 


Careful, courteous movers. 
Lisc. & ins. Cali Mike or Carol 
646-9645. 


$7215 /hr. 


© MAXI-VANS 


HOWARD MOVING 





PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates — 24 
hr. service, 7 
days a week. 

Storage. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
186 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 


MDPU 2022 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert pi- 
ano moving/rigging/crane 
hoisting. Reas. rates lic/ins. 
868-8787 MPDU 24009. 


WE ARE THE LOCAL BOYS 


BRUCE WEST 
LOCAL MOVERS 
PIANO & STORAGE 
Big Truck, Pads, Dollies 
Pro Equipped & insured 
Camb. Call 547-6246 


NICE MAN & VAN 
Smail jobs $15hr efficient 
courteous service 628-9032 


Silly Movers. 742-0824 


THER’S 
HEPERS 


2.) Movers 


TRUCKS * VANS 
SAME DAY SERVICE 
LOCAL or 
LONG DISTANCE 

LOW RATES 
783-2701 


SMOOTH MOVE 
ARBY can see symptoms of 

trauma. For relief call 
628-5613 MDPU #25175 


Truck & 2 Men. 332-7022 
498-9637. MDPU 25149. 


PARTY 


EDWARDS 
LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 


Reasonable 4 
Edward Maiden 321-2129. 


JONATHAN SWIFTS 
in Harvard 'e Now avail 
at reasonable rates for your 
holiday parties/functions. 
Cail 661-7720 for further info 
10-6 daily. 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S’DJ’S DJ’S 
For your party, dance, large 
family ——-. We'll DJ, 
you'll Prices elastic. 
Also attn. bands-compiete 
PA w/enginer for rent. Ask 
for the struggling artists dis- 
count. Mike 782-4518 for 

more into. 


_MALE STRIPPERS 
Will tastefully tease at your 
next party. Cali Entertain- 

ment 227-9035 


Classifieds 
are having a 
PARTY 


Department Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters 
Magicians - etc. 
Place your Party 
advertising at festive 
rates. 


CALL 267-1234 


DRIVE-AWAY-ALL 


* Cars to ali states (Cal.. 
Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc) 

* Leavi 

* All k of cars 


AUTO DELIVERY CO. 
734-8110 


1018 Comm. Ave. 
Boston 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. Some 


allow. Good cars 
day Ghost beat a toeneed’ 


Cali 267-4836. 


DRIVERS NEEDED . | 
anywhere U: 


Drive a car 
must be 21 & licensed on 
allowance, 262-9590 


FOR SALE 


more 646-7271 eves. 


Antiques, Violins quilts, 
Japanese kimonos, folkcraft: 
Persian runner 742-9522 
eves Nice Christmas gifts 


Flea Market/Craft sale Sat. 
Nov 19. 11:30am-4pm.Levin 
Ballroom, Brandeis 
U.,Waltham. 899-8676 


Gorgeous ids 14K yg ‘Tif- 
fany’ dimond solitaire 50ct 
superb color, clarity ap- 
praised $1500.00 

Must Sell cash 
782-7035 


APPLIANCES 


ivetti Praxis 


. lec. 
typewriter $100. 424-1162. 


New Patron Sup 


HE. 
Brand 
Compact wood-burnin 
stove. Small, durable 


Compact wodd-burning 
stove. Small, durable, and 
money saving. This is a great 
buy, the stove is still in the 
fact carton. List Price 


oak table. All in exc. cond. 
491-7885 


BEDROOM SET 
Moving must sell a full bed 


$300-BO 924-6197 am 


Contemp siper sofa 
w/innerspg mat 
$500, wooden 60in table $50, 
wooden stool $10.492-2420 


Dark pine dining room table 


Desk Solid pine colonial ped- 
estal glass top custom made 
$250 call for photo 
603-382-8815 


FLYING CLOUD 
Cotton Futons and acc. hand 
made clothes all sz 524-4177 


GOD WED SALE 
Custom-bit Id wood combo 


Compact wood-burning 


CHOCOHOLICS! 

3 sizes chocolate scented 
picture frames! insert your 
own photos. Each non- 
breakable frame labeled with 
a classic chocolate saying. 
Nice gift. Send $3.95 in 
check or money order to: 
Schand Products, 444 
Courtland Mundeleine, lili- 
nois 60060 


COMICS - over 1000 silver 
age Marvel. Private collec- 
tion. Will only sell as a whole. 
Call for list Steve 423-9130 


ESTATE WINE 
1978 Chateau Latour 1 cs 
$525 or best offer. Call Jim 
at 325-2631. Wine has been 
properly stored. 


MUST SELL 
Neurostimulator dual chn 
tens device by neuromod 
medtronics # 7718-120 cost 
$700 Ik nw bo call 232-7198 
Richard must sell im- 
mediately 


ACCOUSTIC P.A. 
Mode! 870 board, 6 twoway 
inputs +eq; accoustic con- 
cert syle speakers calli 
428-1202 (cape) clean 


Bose 901 speakers series 1 
w/equalizer and Spec- 
trasonic 310-4 receiver 
50w/ch. Both mint cond. 
$400 or bo. 697-3736. 


Crown DC300A power Amp 
150w per channel 
Tapco 6100RA mixer $250, 
MSA pedal steel $350 Cali 
924-4799 keep trying 


Dual Model 1258-52 turn- 
table, never used. Only $144. 
= Chery! at 536-5390 ext 
456. 


DUAL Model 508 Turntable. 
Never Used. Only $162. Cali 
Chery! at 536-5390 x 456. 


FOR SALE 


Uni-Synch pwr. amp 100 
w/chan $275.00 Pioneer 
Ttbi. & cart $75.00 Tom 
787-4804 or Lisa 254-0584 


GRUNDIG AM-FM Car 


536-5390 x 456. 


Hitachi 13° color TV 3 mos. 
old $200 367-2170 


INFINITY RS 4.5 speakers 
mint $1800 pr RCA video rec 
VGT650 $675 266-2110 KLH 
model 9 spkrs 2 pair $600 
pair 603-893-2749 


VIDE OSMITH 


» MA 


USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores 
full of guaranteed used 
equipment. We buy, seil. 
trade and fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND 225 
Newbury St. Boston, MA 
236-1827 or 31 Holland St. 
Davis Sq. Somerville, MA 
625-7707. 
a 

STEREO EQuip + 
Pioneer 8-track AM/FM car 
stereo $50+ tapes $1 ea. 
Acoustic guitar $35 + books 
$1 a. 1 kitchen chair $7. Cali 
742-5050 


REHEARSAL 


SPACE 


Sound proof-24 hrs.- 
security-loading dock 
-game room-low 
rates 
186 Brookline Ave., 
267-4079 or 566-5901 


Ormr wanted for trving shw 
bnd vocals a must no bad 
habits must have gd attitude 
CLL 1-603-434-7001 


Drum & Bass seek guit, new 
wavetunk, danceable disso- 
nant, into G04, Uimer, Min.- 
mal, Pylon, B52 623-2066 


players for na- 
tional-goaled, origi- 
nal rock artist. 
Must have strong 
background vocals, 
good appearance, 
professional equip- 
ment/attitude, and 
be able to work in a 
structured, but 
creative situation. 
Performance, re- 
cording, and video 
experience a plus. 
Some compensa- 
tion available, if re- 
quired. Serious in- 
quiries may be 
made by calling: 


(617) 488-7682 


Our Cheesecake 


is all natural, made with cream cheese and baked so that 
it does not brown on the outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that un- 
surpassed moist and delicious taste. Where can you get 
these terrific desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s 
where! And don’t forget the complimentary apples and 
brownies. No wonder Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s 


paradise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


BUYING 
DIAMONDS 
GOLD SILVER 
Heirloom & 
Antique Jewelry 
Pocket Watches 
Gold Coins 

Also A 


merican, 
European, & Oriental 
Gold Items 
White “— Shopping 
tr 


Shrewsbury 
754-9821 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 
Ariens 10hp snobliwr w/ strtr, 


exel cond, $988 Cail after 
6pm 877-7221 


Fen tnar entree 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


CANON YST 

AT-1, NERY 50, 
24F2.08175, 100F2. 0$150, 
100M acro $200, 200F3. 
0$ 100, 80-200F 4 $250, 2x-A 
$75, Luna-Pro $35. Call 
720-0674 


Leicafiex camera (1966) SLR 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 135mm, 
F2.8 35mm $8600. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 


for rent. 


and access to elevator. 


ow Age Call 423-9254 
gOvPL PRO ROUT 


Atrays, 2 1/2 gai disp 
tanks eni volt stab, col 
analyzer, VW cam trip & 
ear-hd. M-F 9-5 Call 
26-1693 


MUSIC 
AUDIO VISUAL 
TMF TLSS0 Studio monitor 


1 monitor 
sold at $1400 $600 

OYNA 400 AMP or BO 
Lee 442-6856 morn + eves 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 


Loudspeakers for sale 
Never used. Only $125.40 
each. Call Chery! at 
536-5390 ext. 456 M-F 


RAL 3000 speakers, brand 
new, in boxes. Also new 
banjo. Sell or trade for open 
reel recorders or electric 
guitars. 926-8830. John 


Sony 4 track. 788-4 7.5 + 15 
ips, takes 10° reels. Better 
than Teac! Exc cond + specs 
$850. Larry 354-2141 


Sony Portable + TT 2000 + 
2200 color camera top of the 
line loaded with features 
brand new w/ warranty sell- 
ing $1600 cost $2400 
937-0764 


SPEAKERS 
2 medium sized- KLIPSCH 
HERESY speakers, black fin- 
ish, in exc cond. Rarely used, 
$400 or BO. 449-0781 


STEREO & VIDEO 
For same day service, 

call Gyro Gearloose at 
731-9629. 


UNITED 
REFERRAL 
SERVICES FOR 

MUSICIANS 
Musicians looking for 
bands & bands 
looking for musicians. 
Call 267-4079 or 
566-5901 


50's and 60's Rock band sks 
keys and drums. Lead vo- 
cals, equip, trans a must. We 
own PA and studio.337-6455 


Patented 
Allstar Bass player needed 
for pro rock gig. Must sing 
well and have excell. pres- 
ence $$$$ MCM 699-7621 


BASS & DRUMS 
Needed by guitrst & singer 
for orig rock. Serious at- 
titude space N 
Shore 777-5892 242-2012 


vocals trans exper A 
Tom 603 868-7488 


Scott 778-6843 


Cold Steel, heavy metal 

looking for male 
singer. into Priest,Ozzy, 
Sabbath. Call Phil 233-5847 


DO YOU NEED A GOOD 


DRUM SOUND? 
Call Man + Machine ob- 


1-6 at 401-333-0700 


DRUMMER Nonpro band 

nds drm w space Gd chance 

to exp as we are. 
John 661-3995 


or 207-774-6151 x103 


Needed tor PP ane the Fiy- 


ers must be an experienced, 
true musician. $300/wk or 
better. 


401-333-0700 


ORUMMER seeks FT wrking 


T40 band. Sings med high 
lead. Exc chops, equip, 
trans. John 364-1051 


DRUMMER WANTED 
For drumm McDowell Band 
Must be a steady time- 
keeper for all original Act 
Call John 738-6126 or Geot 
266-2578 


DRUMMER WANTED 
for R&R band. Must be stu- 


dio quality for recording & 
gigs. Alex 262-5201 


Drummer wanted for ali orig 


video. Pros only.269-5353 


Drum+ guitar seek creative 
versatile bass orig +cover 
material challenging 
rhythms. Joe 734-6287 


Drums w/ B/U Voc 4 Nupop 
band. Must be ready 2 Make 
it. Our music has it. PA & 
pers Mgmt 964-7437 


yp wry LOVES MY 
s 0 G need 
cvedansiindnes to help 
make it a hit. 875-3849 


Visual. 
787-0915 evenings. 


Female keyboard/vocalist 


784- -5079 anytime 


Female Vocalist wanted to 
form duo w/multi-keys. Have 
gigs. No travel. Pro. 20-30 
yrs. only.Call 12-7,262-4755 


Forming T40 needs gtr or 
key must have lead vocal 
McCartney Rush Benatar 
Ron 322-2680 Paul 


nu-music w/t 


Vocs a plus. W 
Bzzcoks 


good 
cals a +. Call 
776-5472 or Steve 


Call David (8-9/am- -pm) 
262-3546 


JOHNNY BARNES 
BACK BAY BEAT 


Seeks excellent guitarist 
with back up vocals rhythm 
and lead ability, equipment. 
Pros only. Nightcrawler 
Productions 277-1547 
1-3pm only 


Keyboard and bass needed 
to comp ex new music grp 
we supp PA June 60 4tr pro 
att req Pete 625-3640 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
Wnted,exp multi-kybrd plyr 
for one of the N.E. top cover 
+ orig rock bands.Must hve 


Mike Lewis 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
Richard Carr Productions 


needs a keyboard player for 
a professional top flight 
band with management., 
production and is completely 
booked. Cali Mike Lewis 1-6 
at 1-401-333-0700 


Lead Guitarist wanted for T 
40 band serious attitude & 
vocals + (George) 437-7961 
after 3pm 566-8669 


Lead Guitar wntd for trving 
show band. Vocais a must, 
no bad habits, must 

have good attitude. Cail 
603-434-7001 


L Guit + Bass sk drums with 
trans for bis rock orig We 
have PA space call Bob aft 
2pm 277-6970 


Looking for F singer for top 
40 show band must be abie 
to travel contact 
617-682-3945 


Muggs pop-rock orig w/EP 
early 84 sk drms&key/synth. 
Mod sound Good taste necc. 
Cali Tom 527-1802 


Multi-keyboardist wanted for 
T40 band serious attitude 
vocais + Marty 277-6870 
after 4pm 


Multi keys & bass player 
needed for top 40 band pros 
only Pete 332-8947 


VOCALIST 
Needed for orig, metal, hard 
rock show band w/ talent 
connections + gigs. Must 
have exc pres, hi range, de- 
dic, | trans.No meat heads. 
Ken 448-3024 Iv message. 


Original pop group forming. 
Looking for lead guitarist & 
drummer with vocal ability. 
Clean, good looks a must 
Only serious pros. Call Mike 
935-0846 after 4 


POP ROCK SONGS 
WANTED: by F/vocalist for 
future recording session for 
more info call Arnold at 
1-877-6307 after 4pm 


Pro F front; great stage pres; 
have trans; Looking for tull 
time local T40, GB. 

Call Nisey 524-6535 


Pro wking Boston Rock band 
sks drummer orig + cover 
exp pros only 668-6324 


spee is essential John 
776-2613 Bill 739-0238 


Rhtm sec B&drms 17yr exp 
pref 50s AR stax mtwn RB 
cntry working only call days 
923-0873 E 232-9114 


Saxaphonist exp. pro 
Berklee grad. seeks Working 
band call Steve 864-8794 


Call Mark 875-8112 anytime 


Scruffy The Cat needs a 
drummer Fred 247-2238 
days Charlie 739-3378 eves. 


EERIE 
Psychedelic uitarist for 
Dark Stalking Music Have 
reh space Steve 576-6861 or 
Mike 776-7561 


Solid drummer avail for 
working kick in the pants 
rock band. No wavers or 
punkers eves 478-4047 


TRUMPET PLAYER 
Obis vocs has keys reads any 
style Berk Grad ‘76 serious 
calis only ask for Vinny 
762-0338 


VOCALIST 
prof orig comm hvy/rock 
band seeks exp lead vocalist 


serious attitude and ex- 
cellent stage presence a 


Se a 


Tues & Fri: ‘ti 8:30 p.m. 


Working band sks multi-keys 

w/Ld voc for: -T40, Funk, 

Rock + orig. We have future 
' 9 


20.00 per hour. 
28 


ANO&MEDIATECH 
Custom Lessons ATECH to 


y 
*“AUDIO/SYNTHESIZERS 
and more! $12° 437-7124 


Piano lessons: jazz, blues, 
Classical, pop. 666-2 166 


RANDY ROOS 
GUITARIST OFFERING PRI- 
VATE LESSONS. A personal 


approach to developing your 
own style. 524-8024 


pate telat 
Singing lessons w best 
t in town: Pop, 

etc.. 266-1231 —_ 


TOM 


BOSS 
PIANO 


Teacher 
JAN 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 


Synth/Piano lessons. By 
Berklee Grad. Dan 731-6346 


Voice lessons. Contem- 
porary vocal interpretation & 
performance techniques. 
Wilmington 658-96 12 


VOICE LESSONS 
y Rick Berlin prevent vocal 
Blowout incr range tech call 
atns 524-2412 


INSTRUMENTS 


2 Pianos beaut upright $700 
or BO, Knabe parior grand 
$1500 or BO both good cond 
Peter 497-4420 


56 Gibson 225 Hollowbody 
Phase $350,Snake 50ft 9 line 
Beiden $125,Hagstrm GTR 
3PUS $125. 423-1634 


7 piece stlingeriand w/all 
hardware zildijians white 
loss finish. Has to be seen 
ali after 5:00 782-5075 


leave message 


Alembic spoiler bvass bran 
new 2 octaves; complete 
switching; leather gig bag 
the best for $1100 259-9611 


All equipment purchased in 
83. M source, Roland 
+ R808, Fostexx A-4 Reel- 
Reel, teac6 Channel Mixer 2- 
Power 

tor 


Le 
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Arp . Yamaha CS50, 
Fender Rhodes, Fender 
Baseman, custom 200 PA, 
Trombone 444-6375 


ATTN KEYBOARDST 
Kustom 88 electronic pno 
most tk acoustic pno. Touch 
Ctris vol and tmbr ex cond 1 
1/2 yrs old- $1100 muiti- 
moog w road case - $400 
Cali Jim 739-2789. 


BASSMAN 50 
GUITAR/BASS 


HEAD 
$200.00 


ALEMBIC 
GUITAR/BASS 
PRE AMP 
$200 


DAYS 236-1827 EVES 
783-9282 ASK FOR 
DOUG 


BIG PA SALE 
EAW single 15's + MR109 
mids JBL, Renkus, 
Heinz,Unisync, Crest, Shure, 
Beyer, CLS.584-0080 


Bourne Upright Piano- fully 
recond., refinished, rich 
tone, firm touch, handsome 
cabinet.$850 Call 864-8 166 


Brand new D'Agastino cus- 
tom hollow body elec guitar 
w/ case ex sound, cher-red 
$650, 353-8646 


Carvin board and monitors 
Peavey power and speakers 
eq, Bi-amp, X-over, Medusa 
snake,goldiline analizer 
lights, mikes, Rick36 0 
guitar, fender 7S5amp and 
fret less P-Bass, Taurus 
pedals bass amp, more.Call 
Andy or Dan 603-772-2888 


Complete club sound system 
includes fronts and 
monitors. All in roadcases 
Call evenings ask for Ron 
894-8597 


Crown DC300A power Amp 
150w per channel $700. 
Tapco 6100RA mixer $250, 
MSA pedal steel $350 Call 
924-4799 keep trying 


Electric Guitar- Peavey T-15 
Excellent Condition. Hard- 
shell case. $150. 262-6470 


For Sale Synare S3X, 6 ch 
light board, Kenwood KX920 

Synsonics drums, 
Monitor amp. Good prices 
Dave 731-6384 


Gibson SG cust elec guit exc 
cond 3 gold pickups w/case 
Cali Bill Detiefs 536-1300 
eves Leave msge. 


GUILD X 79 Electric Guitar 
w/case (blue) $308. Call! 
Chery! 536-5390 x 456 


Guitar-Gibson L7C Circa 
1964 showroom cond 
w/elec. pick-up & hardshell 
case-$2000 739-6655 eves 


GUITARS Acoustic Martin 
015 Gibson LGO LG2 + Epi 
phone early 60s CLARINET 
French 547-6933 


GUITARS FOR 
SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.- 1955. Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch Su- 
per Chet. Rick 12-String 
Strats. Teles etc. 899-2930 
267-6077 


GIBSON LES 
PAUL CUSTOM 


Mint condition $450 firm Se- 
rious inquiries only 783-9282 
eves 236-1827 days ask for 
Doug s 


LEARN GUITAR 
AT HOME 


Steve Widman will 
teach you to play guitar 
in the relaxed at- 
mosphere of your own 
home. For more infor- 
mation, call Steve at 


266-9531 
Keyboards- Crumar 1 Ti Or- 
gan, Crumar Orchestrater, 


ARP Quadra, Mellotron 
Best offer. 695-4758 aft 5pm 


Kohler & Campbell Upright 
new keys dampers and 

s. Nice tone $800 
522-7604 


Korg Cx3 Organ. 81 Rhodes 
73Mkii Piano. Leslie 900 
Amp. All ex cond w/covers 
Must sell BO 577-2355 


J.D. FURST 
SON 


186 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 
267-4079 
and 
586-5901 


Hand percussion for sale at 
bargain prices.Call 
267-3206. if not home iv 
message on machine 


REARAAARARARAARAE 
REAEHREARAEAAAAAAE 


HERITAGE 
GIBSON 
LES PAUL 


(ARR SRSALALAL SS SE | 


MINT CONDITION 
FLAME TOP 
eeeeekeeeeeeene 
$750-CALL 569-0315 
OR 395-3074 


SRARARARERAAARAAE 
RRAAERAREARARAEREE 


JBL PA system. BC Rich 


after 7 PM 823-9459 


JUNO-60 polysynth 56 
change memory, digital new 
condition $1150 call days 
(603) 889-6888 ext 157 


Martin 0-18 guitar needs 
work $300. Call 329-0337 
ONLY between 11AM-5PM 


MINI KORG 
SYNTHESIZER 


With fiber road case $300 
783-9282 Dave 


PA stuff biamp 16/2board 
x-over, 


Upright, 
$1,000 or BO. 2 Manual Eng- 
lish Harpsicord. $2,000 B 
Bill 227-2357 wkdays 


Ludwig Vista-lite Toms biue 
with cases and stand $120 
Rick 682-8361 


.$750 ex cond Joe 776-7463 


RHODES -73 suitcase modi- 
fied action & 4 tweeters 
sounds & plays much better 
than stock $775 Maestro 
Echoplex $175 899-2467 


mos make masters $5500 
Call any time 344-0041 


SIGMA 
.ACOUSTICS 


$107. Cali Chery! 536-5390 x 
456 Both brand new 


Sonor drums. 7 pieces total. 
Will seli in various combina- 
tions. All in good cond 
666-2298 


Steinway (& others) pianos 
for long-term rental 
227-2357 weekdays 


STRAT-custom built $350 
Micromoog $200 Lab Series 
4x12 cabs $125 ea Peavey 
Musician Hd $260 739-3908 


TAMA SUPERSTAR 22° 
Bassdrm 13° 14° TomTom 
126° firtom 14x61/2 snare 
Tama Hrdwr plus cases Cail 
354-4193 


Schater and sons 1876, Ex. 


quisite action, tone,and fin- 
isthideep biack).Holds tune 
over 9 months. $1250. 
787-4207 


Used 5 pc Slingeriand dr. set 


$250 Zildjin cymbals 20 * md 
ride 18° md crash 14° high 
hat + stands $250 call Dave 
254-02 16 after 6pm 


in brigh' 
1926 exc cond hard 
case $200 Cali Michael 
evenings 


LOUD SOUNDS 
DJ’S DJ’S DU’S 
For your party, dance, large 
famity .. We'll DU, 
you'll . Prices elastic. 

Also attn. 


MESSAGES 


To a buddy in Plymouth Add 
+ 2244005 Calt 


MS 


thanks bikini fun 


Hi Jack, Bradfrd im Tom, 
Wenham Call 468-4570 + yr 
wt Tu Wed Thur nites im 
frndly, understanding 


JOE HUNN 


Nov 16 noon JFK 


Alive atrtv prof F,37,J cul- 
turally,lib humanistic 
outlook utdoorsy,loves 
arts.sks mensch 29+ for 

ser relat. Box 5717 


Are you a woman of 
dicriminating tastes and 
pleasures who is seeking an 
unhurried, sensuous rela- 
tionship? I'm available, dis- 
crete, warm and caring man 
of 43. Box 5950 


ATHLETIC WOMAN 
With a good backhand 
sweaty brow who believes in 
Participating rather than 
viewing who is warm in- 
telligent attractive trim 
educated and maybe a litte 
irreverant. This prof WM 37 
with similar attributes would 
enjoy meeting you. Box 5889 


Attractive SWM 26 wishes to 
meet att. SWF 20-28. | like 
music,sports,movies, dining 
out, jogging.reading, parties 
as weil as quiet times. If you 
are sincere and would like to 
meet and possibly share a 
relationship, please write to 
me Box 5812 


FANTASIA 
MISTRESS 


HER DEMANDS 
EXPLORE YOUR 
MOST SECRET 
DESIRES, 
SATISFY YOUR 
DEEPEST NEEDS 


CALL 
FANTASIA 
212-243-6026 


MC « VISA» AMEX 


26M great letter add your 
age and — to 742685: 
call anytime Thanks 


—_——— 
(RRR RRESALLAL SE SS 


DAVE,LOUIE,GLENN 
Just a little message to let 
you all know that | still love ye 
+ every once in a while even 
miss you! | am eagerly await- 
ing my dinner invitation... + 
you're first visit to Beacon 
Hill. XXOO Nikki 
SHARE RHRAHAREREE 


HI 
DARLING, 


You may 
not get 
ballooned 
on your 
Stay in 
Boston 
this time, 
but how 
about 
getting 
scrod? 


LOVE 


Attr creative blonde SWF 
Consultant 35 sks rela- 
tionship w/ well educated 
humorous energetic Attr 
Prof SWM 32-42 5'9"+ who 
enjoys talk, theater, out- 
doors bidg restoration, 
Claude Monet, Woody Allen 
& Rock n Roll. Box 5925 


Attr SJM 28 sksk attr warm 
intel SUF 20s for romance my 
ints inc: music 

thtr travel Jewish life and 
qiet eves tgthr letter to PO 
595 Belmont 02178 


Attr, trim, bind, OWF 5'3" 
mid 40s successful PhD, sks 
M40s to share life's pleas- 
ures: Music, dancing, x—c 
ski, bike, hike, canoe liberal 
values, non-smkr. Box 282 
Cheimsford, 01824 


near T + schs Box 5947 
Beautiful girt desires 


pA ye MR ho on tral 
50-6'1°-17: handsome,at 
hletic, recently single seeks 
extremely beau- 
tiful,clean, sharp lady 
to completely cater to. 
Please send letter + photo to 
President-Box 794 Fram MA 


A SPECIAL GIRL 


Is there a young woman free 
+ honest enough to 
ack that she would 
enjoy a with a 
trim + attractive iM 39 
that does not hold out the 
promise of an eternal 
commitment? Who feels 
good about herself + her 
body + wants to share the 
infinite wonders of caring + 
expressing. To explore sen- 
sually with a tender exciting 
who can touch without guilt, 
friendship without fear,with a 
lovely young woman. If yor 
are she + share my per- 
ceptions please write me 
now. Take a moment to meet 
a gentieman,PO Box 56 N 
Weymouth MA 02191 


7—_———O— 


At 32, I'm reexamining and 
reevaluating the past years 
and finding them tacking in 
ways. Educated as an engi- 
neer with an entrepreneurial 
bent.starting a com- 
pany.selling the company, 
becoming part of a large cor- 
poration-- the attendant ob- 
ligations and responsibilities 
have kept life busy and excit- 
ing: But it isn't enough. | seek 
a special woman with whom 
to share life itself, to seek out 
and enjoy its frustrations and 
pleasures.if you're an active 
person with room for a new 
friend,please write me at PO 
Box 228,MiT 
Branch.Cambridge,MA 
02139 


BODY WORSHIP 
is there a woman free 
honest enough 
acknowledge that she would 


enjoy a relationship with an 
attr DWM45 that dos not 


Who feels good about 
herself & her body & wants to 
share — infinite gy of 
caring . To ex- 
plore ae on @ ten- 
der, exciting, humorful mate. 
We would experience ro- 
mantic dinner theatre, travel, 
close communication. | am 
not lookjing for sex, per se. | 
am seeking ecstacy and joy 
without guilt, fri ip with- 
out fear, with a lovely, 
healthy woman. if you are 
she & share my desire, 
please write me now. PO Box 
24 New Town Branch. Bos- 
ton Ma 02258 


ELDER GENTLEMAN 
Chinese M 31 sks art- 
ist,writer,mentor,patron 60+ 
with a heart | can trust to 
anchor my unrest who 
shares like weakness of the 
heart + failure of the 
flesh.Box 5895 


EVER NOTICE? 
That everone here is per- 
fect? If it is so why aren't we 
together? SJM 30 warm, car- 
ing, vibrant fun sks com- 
patible SJF 23-32 for new 
friend +poss relationship 
winter is nearly here why 
spend it alone? Box 5956 


EXPERIENCE VERBAL 
ECSTASY AND LIVE SEX 
WITH ONE OF OUR 
MANY HOT STUDS, 
CALL NOW AND LET’S 
GET OFF TOGETHER. 


ADONIS 
PHONE SEX 


212-242-8190 
MC, VISA & AMEX 


BLK F 30 seeks affectionate 
M28-35 who loves life + 
sharing it is ensitive kind car- 
ing rare not important Box 
5953 


“SPECIAL LADY 
Is there a woman free & 
honest enough to 
acknowledge that she would 
enjoy a relationship with an 
attr OWM45 that does not 
hold out the illusory promise 
of an eternal commitment 
Who feels good about 
herself & her body & wants to 
share the infinite wonders of 
caring and caressing. To ex- 
plore sensuality with a ten- 
der, exciting, humortul mate. 
We would experience ro- 
mantic dinner theatre, travel, 
close communication. | am 


24 New Town Branch. Bos- 
ton Ma 02258 


professional 
Gentiepeopie Personal 
Search 492-3888 


Prot F love classical mu 
rather intel heart liberal 
pol literate looking sks 
cheerful tolerant man dis- 
likes super materialists I'm 
35 Box 5915 


SEARCHING 
Good looking, extremely 
vibrant 


it, aware, male. 


DWM 28yrs attrac sks att 
slim females for dating & 
poss long-term relationship 
Be 18-30 & attrac 5819 


OWM 38 artist/museum prot 
tall kind athletic sks slender 
sexy woman 25-35 seriously 
involved in the arts class mu- 
sician writer dancer would 
be nice Box 5938 


FREE FILM 
With every roll of 
135-126-110 color print film 
dev + prntd at SNAP SHOTS 
custom quality thr lab 


for less. SNAP SHOTS ,As- 
sembly Sq. Mali, Rts 93 + 28, 
Somerville. 776-4343 


oni ODA LADIES? 
G looking, successful 
businessman, 


r 
to C.C. PO Box 2, Boston MA 
02188 


earn $5-$ 10-hr 576-6100 


Gentieman, educated, 

professional, tall, 45, seeks 

warm, caring attractive lady 

for cocktails, lunch, and 

conversation in or near 

ston. Write P.O Box 9332 
Provi , Rl. 02940 


Guide to the Personals by lic. 
psychologist/journalist.Mini 
pamphiet will help you to 
write more effective person- 
als + responses. Send $1 to 
Box 5732. 


Hndsm prof SWM32 grt sns 
humor is ikng for SWF 20 to 
30 cute to pretty, prfr slim, to 
shr fun times at dinner, con- 
certs, theatre et al. Event. 
serious rel poss. Box 5944 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver or 
forward flyers ‘or 
other unsolicited 
material. 


Invitation to the dance: Live, 
love, laugh and be happy 
with goodikg gutsy SWF36 
activist/former academic 
who likes Altman The Big 
Chil, hot jazz RE Barber, 
bluegras, Mozart Motets. 
The Vatican Rag & dancing 
with You-SM30/40s with ac- 
tive heart/ mind/ body/ 
sense of humor RSVP PO 
Box 304 Kenmore, Boxton 
02215 


| SEEK 

not a student, though | am 
willing and able to teach; and 
not a teacher; though | am 
eager to learn. Rather, | seek 
@ partner; a friend and lover, 
intent on the sharing of our 
two very good lives. | am a 38 
year old Jewish man, tall, at- 
tractive, smart, very well 
educated, professionally 
successful, talented, 
energetic, and very deeply 
feeling. | thrive in the out- 
doors and enjoy the rural lite 
love my work but | am much 
more fully invested in having 
the life of home, love, and 
family. if you are an attrac- 
tive woman, a feminist, 
smart and strong, blessed 
with a spirit of fun and 
adventure; a woman of inte- 
grity who seeks, as | do, a 
loving partnership based on 
true equality, then please 
write. | would be delighted to 
hear from you. Box 292, 
Durham, NH 03824 


JM41 5'6” 140 entrepreneur 
seeks sensual fun loving 
woman for friendship etc 
P.O. Box 175 Boston 02258 


M 29 eclectic w/a variety of 
interest sks passionate F to 
shr in adventures(travel, 
ing, urban exploration, food 
and wine etc.). Box 5912 


Masculine, intelligent, WM 
24, 6'3, 195, into sports, run- 
ning, hiking, music, science, 
art, business, politics, seeks 
honest, ‘gut level’ friendship 
with same, 24-25. No games, 
pretense, ‘urban fgs’. or 
psychological problems 
please. Thanks. Bx 308 Bos- 
ton 02117. 


MYSTIC 
Happy healthy 30s man 
seeks an erotic friendship 
with liberated women. Why 
shouldn't you have what you 
want? 5942 


21YOWM 5° 10” 165 Ibs sks 
femaie to build a loving reia- 
tionship. N.S. Area would be 
nice. Lets talk. Box 5905 


SS 
6'2", 40, top executive, very 
wishes 


ple Personal Search 


tuitive academic or 
professional 38-55. A 
Gentiepeopie Personal 
Search. Call 492-3888 


SWF, 30, prof. artist seeks a 
man who likes what he does. 
Join me for all kinds of mu- 
sic, theatre, Plum island, x- 
country skiing, tennis, con- 
versation, laughter, i 


dulgences, exploration. 5852 


SWF 31 MD attractive biond 
5° 8” seeks male counterpart 
for serious relationship. Box 
3467 


. tall, slim, pretty 40 
PhD, uncontrollable giggle 
overworked, underloved. 
How can this be? If you are a 
similar person of the male 
persuasion write to me. 
Maybe we can figure some- 
thing out. Box 5903 


SWM 21,shy,new to area,2 
yrs college,no interest bar 
scene looking for girl friend 
18-23 bet. Newton + N 
Shore. | like art, mov- 
ies,tennis skating,walks + 
talks. Drop a line Box 115 
Lynnfield MA 01940 


SWM 23 sks SF 18-25 who 
likes dance, partying, fun, af- 
fection, wild times, long 
walks. Dan, Box 5957 


SWM 26 6'3" attr prof enjoys 
outdoors indoors & adven- 
turous confident people. Be- 
lieves friends & music make 
life rich, humor & a dew 
dollars help if you (SWF 
25-30, tall, attr, athletic) re- 
spond, so will | Box 5937 


SWM 26 who enjoys hearing 
brogues, country inns, art, 
music, films, & photography 
seeks SWF 18-30, British 
Isles lass for friendship. 
Other interests of mine are 
travelling and eati out. 
Let's be friends. P.O. Box 
2663, Woburn, MA 01888 


If you adore 
classical music, 
you'll love 


Gentlopeaplor 
4e2-3808 


SWM 27 prof hon sinc 
romntc likes dancing dn 
theatre sports sks SW 
w/same qualities Box 51 645 
Beacon St. Boston 02215 


SWM 28 successful am- 
bitious, warm, com- 
Passionate sks attractive ca- 
reer oriented F 25-30 to 
share city fun & outdoor 
adventure. Ski, sail & fly are 
my diversions pis write your 
coubt we'll ever meet in a 
bar! Box 5935 


SWM 33 5'11 slim attr dark 
blond, steady job, seeks 
mutual lasting relat with in- 
tel, caring, romantic woman 
single, divorced, child ok 
Box 8194 Boston 02114 


SWM MD 6 ft good build 
unique person sks one nice 
looking young WF with large 
curvaceous backside Box 
5898 


Tall attrac 28 SWM seeks 
cool calm attr lady into new 
wave electronic music 
vegitar nature Box 5880 


Tall.attr,mid-western, artist- 
designer DWF 41 sks 
tall,attr, indep man 
(pref32-45) w/wit + intel for 
frndshp + good times.5887 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


‘Flyers and other 


Tall attr Sep WM 26 seeks 
slim intel lady 20-35 to share 


H 
z 


. 
i 
: 


r 
iH 
it 
fn 





794-3340 
24 Hr. Counselor on call 


FEMALE COMPANION 

in a city of a million, meeting 
the right person ought to be 
easy, but if you're reading 
this you've learned other- 
wise. Advertising in the 
newspaper for friendship 
goes against the grain, but it 
seems preferable to the 
alternatives. So, if you're 
25-40, slender, active, at- 
tractive, and would be inter- 
ested in meeting a 
professional well-educated 
man, 6 1°, 175, athletic, 
mid-40's, please write me so 
we don't have to battle the 
din in a smoky bar some- 
where to find each other 
Box 199, 291 Huntington 
Ave, 02115. A photo heips 


Warm witty wonderful. At- 
trac prof renaissance 
OWF(yng 40's) sks slim ren- 
aissance D/WWM(yng 40's) 
for fun mutual nurturing + 
caring. W/photo. P.O. Box 
1069 Cambridge.MA 02238 


THIS IS THE AD 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 


Very handsome and sophis- 
ticated prof. male, financial- 
ly secure, 41, 5'9", 165, 
seeks caring SWF for ski 
trips and fireplace chats 
Beautiful brunette, sensi- 
tive, adventurous, athletic 
and affectionate, 32, 5'6", 
125, unattached, seeks car- 
ing, warm, personable SWM 
for lasting friendship 
Romantic, inteligent, prof 
man, 37, 5'9", 165, well-es- 
tablished seeks attractive 
lady interested in fine arts; 
theater, museums and con- 
certs 


WHTE FEMALES 


Sincere + lonely snsi black M 

s Bi - 

telignt, sophstctd hndsome 

athitc 6 200 Ibs clige 

stdnt. sks Sng! Wht Fem 18+ 
for frndshp fun + 


incl pht+ phone.Box 5914 


WM 55 with keen interest in 
classical music seeks attr 
fem for evening concerts 
Box 458 Bos 02102 


WM Artist, 30's - no name / 
Views a currently blank so- 
cial frame / Avenues close / 
With the same social pose / 
So a vision inspired's my aim 
/ You're attr,F.well past 
twenty / I'm tall dark, con- 
versant aplenty, / And funny 
- no flake / My hero is Blake / 
So write with the hand nature 
lent thee! Box 5955 


WM Mid 40's seeks woman 
for mut. sharing & joy in ano 
strings relationship. Write 
Box 211 West Roxbury MA 
021352 


YOUR SERVE 
Attve prof DWF int'sd in mtg 
prof gentimn/50's. Share 
mut! intsts/ xplore poss re- 
lashp. Wel-travid enjoy 
theatre/music/ golf tennis/ 
skiing. If simir intrsts write 
645 Beacon St. Box 49 Bos- 
ton 02215 


Youthful M 43, educated, at- 
tractive leftish, warm+ 
gentle, yet strong in purpose 
+ passionate in ideals seeks 
F to share adventures of the 
heart + mind 5948 


rec emmine  amcomtmce e 
MODELING 


Amateur fotog sks 18-23 
mus hng. Details436-6766 


seeks photogenic 
women for 1984 competi-« 
tion. Write for details A/V 
Assoc. PO B 433 Bedford 
MA 01730 


FEMALE MODEL 
Attr young female model will 
model by mail or in person. 
SASE & $5 for sample and 
reply Box 107 104 Charles St 
Boston MA 


F model wanted Figure not 
important. 264-2354 


Hng WM18-22 model 
needed fee, dtails 265-4441 
til 2am 


John Holmes 247-9141, 


nt OK. Write : . 
310 Franklin St., 
Boston 02110 


TRY ART MODELING 
FOR FUN & PR 
Boston Artist needs = do 
simple figure posing 
hrly ratnpert time exp 
rad 523-3334 eves 


Aa RMR 
PERSONALS 


Are you a discriminating 
gentieman who sks unhur- 
ried pleasure? Let's get to- 
gether! | am 40 sensual attr 
petite discreet. Phone 
or SASE Box 9253 Bos- 
ton 02114 


details Suite 259. 2 Vernon 
St. Framinghm Mass. 
01701-4792 


are bright. sexy and bisexual 
I'd like to meet you; we're 
scarce! Write Box 1410. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
661-2622 
Bette James 
& Associates 


1430 Mass. Ave 
Cambridge. MA 02138 


Are you an adventurous 
woman? Give a sound 
spnkgs to handsome but 
spoiled guy 28 hard as you 
wish. PO Box 3792 Hartford 
CT 06101 


Atr M 20s seeks F all ages for 
descreet interinds write 
306-189 1430 Mass Ave 
Cambridge MA 02138 


ATTENTION 
MWM 40 prof warm & dis- 
creet seeks WF 25-40 to 
share daytime interiudes 
Please write Box 5930 


Attr lesbian educated com- 
ing out slowly looking for 
same to explore affection 
closeness and emotional in- 
timacy. No games. Box 5891 


Attr SO NH cin w/cpl seeks 
attr blonde BIFM for sharing 
Send photo. Box 5727 


A WINTER TAN 
For the right lady. Busi- 


nessman, 40's, vacationing 
in South America for 2 weeks 
in Jan or Feb, seeks a per- 
sonable companion. If you 
are a warm, interesting, and 
outgoing person, this could 
be fun. Speak Spanish 
and/or Portuguese a plus 
Send letter, photo if possi- 
ble,to PO Box 26, Nonantum 
Ma 02195 


BANANA LOVERS 
Attr bik M w versatile fruit 


sks SF/cpl 2 share dessert 
Dscrtn a must! L21 Box 565 
Boston 02102 


BIBM 27 58° 180 and vry 
muscular and handsome 
Have moustache and 

brown eyes. Sk WM for 
friendship and more. You 
must be trim, healthy and 
nonsmk. | have many inter- 
ests esp sports. | am a real 
jock type and want 

to meet someone to do 
things with and enjoy. Prefer 
someone with facial and 
body hair. This is a sincere 
and honest ad. Box5897 


BI-FEMALE 

Very attractive, af- 
fluent, young,slim,adventuro 
us W couple desires to meet 
equally attractive young slim 
bi-female for close friend- 
ship and to share our elegant 
and sophisticated lifestyle 
this is new for us and we are 
very concerned no herpes no 
pros no hassels,lets meet in 
Boston for cocktails to de- 
termine compatability 
Please send note and to P.O 
Box 43 310 Franklin St. Bos- 
ton MA and we will return 
same all replies in strict con- 
fidence 


As featured by Channel 7 News, 
| The Boston Globe, Boston 
Phoenix, WRORK & WHUE Radio 
A discreet and personalized 
alternative to the established 
gay scene. If you wish to meet 
gay men s who 
share similar interests, values. 
and lifestyle, send $1.00 for 
application and information 
Our plans involve many 
exciting events. Why not be a 
part of them? 


BIF on CPL iy AA 
DWM middie age 5 160 
well endw sks BiF or Bi cpl 
for friendship Ri MASS Box 
5923 no pros 


BIG MAMA 
Bik M 40 seeks Dom lady 
over 200!bs who likes to be 
the mstr of her Male partner 
Phone no. Box 5886 


BISEX FEMALES 
Well est prof WM 35 sks 2 
bisexual females 22-30 suc- 
cessful, attractive for mean- 
ingtul, close 3 way rela- 
tionship. Live together a pos- 
sibility. Not a come on. If in- 
terested reply Box 5927 


Bi Sexual lady 26, looking for 
like-minded sincere, slender, 
intelligent lady for sensous 
loving, friendly relationship 
Heip celebrae my birthday 
Send not wiht phone 

personal address Box 5832 


—_—_———_!AeeaCOoO 
Bi WM 23 5'11" 140 sks yngr 
M for. frnd or pos rithsp 
Medifd Bos Act area Pic pis 
PO Box 57 Actoa MA 01720 


BIWM 25 5'7° 140 br/grn 


BIWM 5'-11' 155 gd kg gd 
bid 24 st act sks yng 18-26 
guys for frnd, rel. Send desc 
PO Box 579 Worc MA 01602 


Send ig stamped 
envelop to Club National Box 
333 Queens NY 11692 


F 
SYED QUST Fn 








FREE MASSAGE 
GWM taking a massage 
course. Need abie-bodies 


who are strong enough to 
stand for the rigors of all- 


volunteers? Send phone no. 


to box 5640 


Attractive CH tte neck F for 


3sums assurances + discre- 
tion Dont be shy! Lets have 
dinner Box 5951 


FROM : Prof. MWM 42 

TO A Lady of quality 
trapped 

in an unhappy marriage. as | 


am 
OBJ : Preserve muti sanity 
not a sex ad. No pros. P.O 
Box 288 Nashua NH 03061 


COUPLES 
BiM late 20's.exc. shape + 
condition looking for M/F 
partners wanting 3rd person 
Box 5896 


eS 
Mature Bus Gntimn seeks 
afternoon or evening inter- 
ludes - Allston area on MTA 
line Box 5946 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


Kenmore Sq., 
645 Beacon St., 


Convenient & 
Confidential 


24Hour 7 Day Access 
For info: call 247-1881 


BOX 
INQUIRIES 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
daily. Box mail may be 


i picked up between 9 
i a.m.-5 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 


CENTERFOLD 
Glossy men’s magazine 
seeks photogenic 18+ 
women for 1984 competi- 
tion. Write for details A/V 
Assoc. PO Box 433 Bedford 
MA 01730 


CHRISTOPHER 
ATKINS 


Lookalike or close to it des 
by a S.E. Mass BiWM 6 160 
lbs 35 yrs. You are 18-23 
know yourself + need big 
brother send phone + photo 
if possible to Box 5841 


Classic beauty SWF sks suc- 
cessful older man, non 
smoker for friendship + heip 
while changing careers. Box 
627 Beimont 02178 


tlemen 
40+ sought by petite WF of 
gentile touch SASE PO 
2576 Boston. MA 02208 


MALE MAID 
TV ‘trnch maid’ serves Ms+ 
cpls in sexy bik satin. heels. 
etc. | frnch str. Ms to comple- 
tion. U-cin. trim white + 
discr. | am 42+ attr 
Foto/fone nice, but ht itr of 
what U will make me do is a 
must! My lips are waiting! 
Candy. PO Box 2132: 
Pawtucket. Ri 02661 


Faithful Oriental wives. 
Cherry Blossoms Box 1021 
PX Honokaa Hawaii 96727 


FANTASY GIRL 
Dom WF sks sus M to spend 
time in her B+D playroom 
heels hose+ garters SASE 
only Box 5292 


First ad for attr. prof cpl in 
early 20's sks yng attr bIWF 4 
fun + gd tms. No pros, photo 
* phone for reply. Must be 
clean, discretion assured 
Box 5894 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bona fide 
replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 
number. The Phoe- 
nix is not required 
to hold, deliver gr 
forward flyers or 
other unsolicited 
matter. 


edsp 
wrte Box 5913. 


For personal sexual & 
marital problems I'm an at- 
trac SWF in her 30's offering 
interested experienced heip. 
My approach emphasizes 
harmony of body&mind, & 
combines counseling & lov- 
ing touch-as well as other 
techniques suited to the per- 
son. Areas in which | special- 
ize: self-esteem. difficulties 
assoc w/coupling & intimacy. 
Send personal intro and 
SASE to PO Box 258 Fed Sta 
Wrc MA 01601 


> 
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SEEK GIRLS 


TO WRESTLE |. 


Private film collector seeks to 
film girl fights or wrestling 
bouts, real or provocatively 
acted; no exper. nec. I'm very 
discreet, pay $100 to $250+ 


Limousine 
service & 
gourmet 
catering also 
available. 


cme 
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Now serving all of Massachusetts | 








SEXY BLONDE 


| have time in the morning + 
afternoon for fun in my piush 
city apt. | love to entertain 
Gentiemen send cards. | love 
XXX movies. Discretion as- 
sured. 5364 

pret 
Slim, attr Swedish BiM 27 
biond, biu, clean discrt, sub, 
vry well hng sks Bi couple for 
erotic sensual interludes BX 
371 West Kingston Ri 02892 


S. MALE WRITERS 
Artists, re 
aphrodisiac . Ta $ 7 
Gemini F sim gifted. Enter 
my dreams ! Box 308, Rock- 
port MA 01966 


SO. NH GWM 26 5'6 140ibs 
sks same for gd times. No 
drugs booze.Photo & phone 
Reg guy Tell me about your- 
self.Don't be shy Box 5906 


S+M, B+D, O+S, 
Eulenspiege! of Boston: in- 
terested persons invited 
monthly meetings, for info 
send $1 P+H and sase to, 
TESS Boston, Box 37 Ran- 
dolph Ma 02368. 


STRAWBERRIES 

& cream are a delectable 
dream 4 the true gourmet I'm 
a yummy 5'11 strawberry 
bind = ski gents 30+ to 
make a icious memory 
with. PO Box 951 Salem NH 
03079 SASE pis! 


Str(?) WM 22 sks BWM fr 
frnd, gd tms. Must be str 
tkng, sm age/ 

inexp + local. scr assrd. 
PO Box 553 Methuen 


SWINGING SOCIAL 
We have a place to meet 
interested couples send 
SASE for info. P.O. Box 3543 
Nashua NH 03061. 


SWM 26 attrac sks person to 
photo me nude | have cam- 
era no exper necess Box 
2984 Woburn MA 01888 


SWM 33 5'9 attr int in swing- 

ing sks F or BIF int in same or 
Box 302 

02189 


SWM, attr 30 wid like to 
meet a very well endwd W, 
who is creative, com- 
municative, + warm with cul- 
tural interests. Age, weight 
not important Box 5952 


THREESOME 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 


Your Own ny 
Mailbox, 89 Mass 
Boston, MA 247. ot 
Next to Steve's ice Cream 
Confidential & Secure 
Ask About T: 


THIS WEEK ONLY 
Slim v attr no sho BiIWM 
masc 25 inexp disc 5'8’ 146 
sk same 20-27. Need descp 
let, ph + ph. | am curious, U2? 
Be slim and masc. 5945 


HELPFUL WIDOWER wants 
frequent meetings with an 
honest, intelligent, affec- 
tionate woman. | am con- 
siderate, discreet, lonely 
Preter resident of Readi 
nearby. Please reply to 
88 Wakefield Ma 01880 


UNDERSTNDING 


This beautiful and im- 
poverished student is anx- 
ious to meet a certain type of 
older gentieman. if you seek 
an emotionally and 
physically rewarding rela- 
tionship or an occasionally 
fruitful meeting with a Brook 
Shields look-alike, please 
send your daytime phone 
number to Mary, box 5485. 
YOu will be contacted with 
the utmost discretion. Thank 


OVS IN BOOTS 
30 masc gdikng 5 10 
70 str act/appr wi gv grt hd 
to yng boys who It me serve 
thr bot & hot sweaty feet ub 
18-30 cins & sncere ph & pic 
Box 2342 Brockton 02403 


CAPE COD 
MWM Prof looking for a attr 
passionate female playmate 
married or single for sensual 
meetings. Must be discreet 
Write Box 816 West 
Yarmouth MA 02673 


WM 31 Ae mutual 
fun let me buy you a drink 
and we'll talk Box 894-Hyan- 
nis MAss 02601 


~ Sar Cw ee ee oe 


FANTASIES DO 
COME TRUE 


Do you have a fantasy you 
would like to turn into re- 
ality? Of course you do, 
everyone does. Let this SWF 
27 5 3° 110 Ibs, long dark 
brown hair, green eyes turn 
your fantasies into reality. | 
will create a scenerio for you 
to your specifications right 
down to the most minute de- 
tail. Don't be shy. I'm not 
Send card and/or details of 
your fantasy and phone 
number.(The utmost discre- 
tion is guaranteed) to Lacey 
PO Bx 417 Dover,MA 02030 


DOM COUPLE 
Seek subm F or Cpl absolute 
discretion limits respected 
Box 417 Essex Station Bos- 
ton 02112 


Dom WM seeks sub WF for 
light spnkng etc Now is the 
time to try your fantasy 1st 
time ok. Discretion assured 
Send details and phone * to 
Box 5910 


OWM 46 sks fem or CPLS for 


sex NH Maine Mass send 
phone to Phoenix box 5868 


DWM Yale LLB/D 45 511° 
165; intelligent, seif-com- 
posed, considerate & re- 
liable, but not typical: in- 
quisitive and flexible. inter- 
ested in lady who knows 
class, is very sharp but not 
necessarily objective, and is 
reflective as well as amusing 
and enthusiastic. Likes din- 
ing out & trips abroad(ail ex- 
penses). Box 5916 


Exotic black M available for 
discreet scenarios & wet 
times with ht cpls, Fs, Ms.! 
Any fantasy that can write,! 
can fulfill p&p.Suite 171 239 
Washington St Bos MA 
02108 


TO PLACE 
YOUR 


Pheenix 
Classified 


BY MAIL, 


PLEASE 
SEE THE AD 
FORM ON 
THE LAST 
PAGE 


FRAMINGHAM 

JM sks married women in 
area for afternoon tun. Age 
not important. Let's meet for 
a drink. | am also mar- 
ried,but need new ex- 
periences. Discretion as- 
sured. Send day phone 
number to Suite 111 2 Ver- 
non St.Framingham 01701 


UNINHIBITED 
Handsome W/M sks 1 or 2 
attr F for an adventure at 
Piatos Retreat NYC all exp 
pd (air car food) Rich Box 
775 Fairhaven MA 02719 


Vry brny attr WM sks vry 
sexy + willing FMs 4 sensu- 
ous sessions sincerely Box 
265/89 Mass Ave Bos Mass 
02115 


PRIVATE MAILBOXES 


Weak willed professional 
WM, 31,.tall and fair, seeks 
long-term position of 
servitude to no-nonsense 
take-charge woman with in- 
terest in practicing 
behaviour modification tech- 
niques. Box 486 Sudbury MA 


SPECIAL 


PHONE 
FANTASY 


. Try Something New 
+ Fresh Exciting 


We accept VISA, 
MASTERCHARGE & 
Other Major Credit 
Cards 


301-428-4820 
24 Hrs. 7 Days 


Attractive 
professional couple 
30, no children, 
seeks unattached 
female, with or 
without chidren, to 
live in home 20 
miles north of Bos- 
ton. Many benefits. 
Please write P.O. 
Box 373, Burl- 
ington, MA 01803 


Male 28 seeks Female same 
age vicinity for compa- 
monship. Reply to Box 5919 


We are a W couple inter- 
ested in finding WF to join us 
for occassional frolik. Discre- 
tion is a must. All responses 
kept confidential. Send note 
& phone to Box 5885 


WF exhibitionist sought by 
MWM for mutual fun. Reveal- 
ing letter way to meet POB 
193 01520 


Who needs a warm attr G or 
BiWM 20-40 with an over- 

devel sense of fun & an 
underlevel sense of sief-im- 
portance | do. GWM prof 31 
58° 135 wnts to share Box 
899 


WHTE FEMALES 
Sincere + lonely snsi black M 
. 2. in- 
telignt.sophstctd.hndsome 
' athitc 6 200 Ibs clige 
stdnt. sks Sng! Wht Fem 18+ 


incl pht+ phone.Box 5914 


WM 33 seeks nonherpes WF 
18+ for mutually rewarding 
discreet meet descr self PO 
Box 1042 Boston 02117 


WM 45 endwd wants to mee 
men O 2276 Peabody MA 
01960 age 20-45 bk wh 


WM 45 Psy in open marrge 
sks new F friend. im open 
aware responsive. Hope U R 
too Box 662 Camb. 02139 


WM Musc siv neeed by exp 
wi bit mstr Safe, limits 
respt'd PO Bo 534 Boston, 
Ma 02120 


X-Dress dom Fantasy? Tall 
attr creative stern bonde will 
help PO Box 
02134 


27 = Alliston 


X RATED 


Best in adult video movies 
highest quality at 1/2 the 
price send for free brochure 
GPX Box 130 Newton Mass 
02168 


X-RATED MOVIES 
GWM 38 living on outer 
Cape Cod will show free 
adult movies to guys age 
18-45 in my home. Overnight 
accomodations can be ar- 
ranged. Box 5651 


Young white male seeks 
females for good times and 
erotic fun. Write | tell 

me what you like, Box 5958 


(617) 266-9302 


HANDSOME 143 
Do U Ik strwbrys & whpd crm 
in bed baby oil rubbed sen- 
suosly all over your body 
back rubbed when it. hurts 
meals in bed total pampering 
? Your lady loves U & Im 
reaching out in the only way | 
know pl resq my brkn heart 
Lets not build walls | need 
some glue How about U ? 
You R my sunshine ! Reply in 
person 143 


Handsome intelligent and 

‘ous young man enjoys 
drinking from (receiving G 
sh. from) pretty fun-loving 
females Box 5811 


FUN-TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, weil educated, 
unattached male 40's wishes 
to meet an attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 
fun, laughs, warmth, 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box 222 New- 
ton 02159. 


GAY PHONE J/O 
1st NE club now forming. For 
more into send SASE to 
ECPC Box 137 643 A Trem- 
ont St. Boston 02118 


educated, tall, wishes to 
meet an attractive young, 


with private rms, bath en- 
trance joint utilities. U be ac- 
tive, prop empl..30-40 ive 
arts, share costs, and open 
to poss reishp. Discretion 
ass Box 5941 


Good looking SPW 35 in- 
tellectually and physically ac- 
tive, pay ge yom 
om ae. seeks tail man 

attributes Box 


with similar 
~3086_ 


ee 
GWM 22 Brn. hr+ eyes 5°11” 
150 Ib sks GWM 18-28 for 
poss rel. Photo if poss. but 
not nec. Box 5934 

GWM 23 5°11" 150 athletic 
ugdikng intel sr app sk sim 
goodtimes poss more enj 
movies spts concerts out- 
on discrt & sincere Box 


Se 
GWM 27 6 155ib brown hair 
& eyes sks sim in Norwood 
area int inc ski & beach str 
act & app exp same send 
disc itr w/pic & phone to 
Phoenix Box # 5908 

GWM 28 5'9 140 biond/bi 
masc unct sks unct men 
18-40 for sex/friendship 
discr assrd. Send photo + 
phone no to Box 5928 


INSATIABLE? 
One track minded SWF 21 


seeks prof SWM 24+ with 
ample appetite. Wine & dine 
with me. Please respond, | 
know | do. SASE Photo help- 
ful. Midge Ann Box 3509 


SEX 

SO YOU 

WANT 

MUSCLESI:: 
HANK, the ieather man, 
RANDY, Harvard Freshman: 


sample 

Cali one or ali — we don't get 

off until you do 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


492-7933 497-1102 
Hi I'm gdikng WM 23 you're 
thin teen boy wanting a 
friend | good sex. First time 
ok, I'm gentle discreet. Let- 
ter | photo Box 61, Wenham 
01984 I'm sincere 


if you are a att sf or MF 50-60 
and wished that you could 
train a younger inexperi- 
enced man on how to be 
your lover and have him 
when you so desired or to 
lend to a woman friend, this 
att’ discreet businessman 
35-6ft- 165 SWM would like 
to fulfill your needs. 5926 


HEAR YE 
HEAR YE 


Announcing the 
beginning of a new 
social group for 
liberated couples 
and females. 


There will be a so- 
cial held in a Bos- 
ton-based hotel on: 


SATURDAY, 
NOV. 19, 1983 


Those interested in an 
evening of sybaritic 
delights, please call 
after Mon., Nov. 14th, 
for further infor- 
mation. 


617-884-2840 


or write to 
Box 224, 
89 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
02115 


GWM 34 attrctive 58 147 
athletc not into bars sks gd 
ikg man 19-33 for fun times 
frndshp opn to ing term rel 
no fats weirds i'm honest 
masc disc UB2 wrt Box 663 
Stoughton 02072 


GWM 37 6 220 hndsm hvywt 
smart agrsv masc sks ht 
lusty men fr good sex gd talk 
friendship Box 5831 

GWM 43 6'2” very thin gd 
appear enjoy theatre movies 
fle mkts warm nites wd Ik to 
meet same 35-45 for gd 
times have own place PO 
Box 437 Chelsea MA 02 50 
GWM 45 5’ 10° 240lbs atc 
tionate, sensitive, unm © 
standing seeks friend. \ 3t 
be muscular well-built & 
strong. Box 5890 


GWM Dad sks hrny GW ' 
son for mutual fun + frshi 
Foto fone helps. Box 385 1( 
Charles, Boston 02114 


GWMM mid 40s rof seeks 
discr GWm 30-60 for mut 
pleas min cape area rep w 
phone & des box 5921 


INCREASE 
YOUR 


SEXUAL 
PLEASURE 


THROUGH 
OUR 

SIMPLE HOME 
PROGRAM OF 


SEX ORGAN 
CARE AND 
SEX ORGAN 
EXERCISE 


SEND $10 TO: 
PLEASURE 
BOX 308 
CHESTNUT 
HILL, MA 


> > 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, NOVEMBER 15, 1983 


LIVE 
PHONE SEX 


AS SEEN ON T.V. 
Experience your 
own personal 
fantasies with 
Boston's hottest 
and finest!!! 

7 DAYS — 24 HRS 


617-576-2913 
Boston, MA 
Introductory offer 


$12.00 

Last week of SPECIAL 
Female Operators 
Wanted immediately 


KIM 
Stunning WF 5 8” w/ing red 
hair + great shape sks prof 
men 4 lux interlude. Send 
SASE to Box 5882 


LADIE 
Attractive WCPL seeks sin- 
cere attractive BiFem for 
friendship + sensual pleas- 
ure send phone + phto to 
Box 870 Islington Ma 02090 


LADIES’ DELIGHT 

Vy attr blond boyish looking 
WM needs to serve women 
as a maid. Totally sub- 
missive, loyal. Permanant re- 
lationship sought. Will share 
all expenses. Be my queen, 
kiss housework good bye. In- 
telligent women write, you 
won't be disappointed. Box 
5588 


LNGRE MAN 
MBIWM 426 190ibs loves to 
dress in pntes slip garter belt 
bra etc. Looking for similar Bi 
or gay dress together 9-5 
your place will travel Have all 
Ingre.Box 5892 


/—~ 


Everything sexy and sen- 
sual in the Greater Boston 
area. Nude and Swinger's 
parties, nude beaches, 
massage parlors, where to 
buy sex and get it free 
Ceareleirgne and much 


MBIWM 26 150 5 10 red hr 
hazel eyes ur4 gd ikng gd bid 
sks gd ikng M 18-30 for 
frndshp st then sx send itr 
esc interest & iks to PO Box 
186 plymough 02360 desc a 
must 


MIXED-BREED 
GM +W+ Amr.i) 62 
158 = musc. build mous 
ikng 4some tspci No tnites 
sks 25-45 w/brd or mous B 
sincre Box 5866 


ES 
MWCPL 30 attr slim prof 
seeks BiF for sensual en- 
counter sim cpis welcome 
GS! Box 127, 1224 Cranston 
St, Cranston Ri 02909 





| BOX MAIL 
| NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 
nix box number. 
The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
'deliver or forward 
| Such material. 


| 





MWM 33 prof seeks WF 
21-40 on upper or Mid Cape 
for discrete mutually satis- 
fying afternoons Write with 
photo Box 963 E. Fal. 02536 


MWM 53 Harv grad & succ 
prof sks intelli refined MWF 
for no ties affair. PO Box 733 
Boston 02102 


MWM 55 scientist seeks in- 
tellectual woman for rela- 
tionship Box 4 Woburn MA 
01801 


PNTS DN SPNKIN 
Athi SWM 24 seeks sub WF 
All bad girls nd a firm hand. | 
aim to please PO Box 146 
Lincoln MA 01773.Discretion 


TV/TS TAPESTRY 
Issue 40 Now Available 
Tasteful, informative 
magazine for persons 
interested in cross- 
dressing. Directory of 
organizations, serv- 
ices, articles, personal 
listings etc. Send $10 
to Tapestry, Box 19, 
Wayland, Mass. 
01778. 617-358-5575. 
VISA & MasterCard 


| ADULT CAKES | 


Erotic & Funny 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
STAGS. _ 


A 
FFICE PARTIES 


BROCHURE 
AVAILABLE 


366-5753 
‘PLAY WITH ME 


Passionate young redhead 
seeks discriminating gentie- 
men for rendezvous in the 
Privacy of her lovely city apt. 
Your pleasure is mine! Dis- 
cretion assured. Send in- 
quiries to Box 157 104 
Charles St Boston 02114 


Please Address 
Replies to: 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds 


Box No. _____ 
367 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02115 


Pre-op or Ultra Fem TV 
wanted by WM for rewarding 
relationship. DLD 85 310 
Franklin Bos 02110 


Pretty mature blond beauty 
seeks personal attention 
from discreet gentiemen 
Box 5949 


FRAMINGHAM 
PRIVATE MAIL BOXES 
B & P SERVICE CENTER 


+ secure & confidential 
* free call-in service 


ask about student discounts 
2 Vernon St., 620-1731 


Ruggd BIWM gdybidr 25 
5 10° 185 sks same vg! masc 
type collge or other guy 4 
disc ht sex ritnshp/frndshp 


SANITARY 
GROUP 


We're a small fussy group of 
suburban swingers who are 
very concerned about ve- 
nereal disease (i.e. herpes is 
incurable). You must guaran- 
tee to swing only within our 
own smail safe circle. Equally 
concerned couples only may 
inquire. Photo helps. Un- 
revealing OK. Box 94 New- 
ton 02159 


Schoolteacher would like to 
show young F students 18+ 
the right way to be taught if 
you've ever fantasized about 
making it w/your teacher this 
sincere WM 34 can make 
your dreams come true dis- 
creet reply w/ phone and 
photo Po box 5792 


SHARE A CONDO 
Share a friend. Low rent in 
Aliston near T. if U R SWF 
20-30 Write Tei Box 5827 


Single male 30 into X-dress- 
ing Iking to serve a dom W F 
20-40 live in poss Box 27 
Maiden 02148 


SJM 32 looki 
age 25 to 35 
ing, movies, walking and 
laughing. Box 5902 


to date SF 
hare bicycl- 


MISTRESS 


You owe it to 
yourself to 
call Alexis at: 
497-6199 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


NEW IN TOWN 


Gorgeous ladies seek 30 yr & 
men for delicious interludes 
let us put some variety in 
your life! We'll be waiting! 
Send card & SASE Box 377 
89 Mass Ave Boston 02115 


STRIP 
TEASE GRAMS 
ne 


- 
ess 
» jf | PROFESSIONAL 


Belly Grams (G) 
Serving Eastern N.E. 
354-5000 
2000 MASS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
Bachelor, Birthdey Etc.) 


BIZARRE, 
EROTIC 
FANTASIES? 


What KIND of fan- 
tasies? Your imagine- 
tion is the onty limit. We 
are experienced and 
creative in ali areas of 
the bizarre and erotic. 
Before your fantasy be- 
gins, a consultation will 

total satisfac- 


WHATEVER 
YOUR 
FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE 
SATISFIED 


““SWEET TALK”’ 
BOSTON’S FINEST 
TELEPHONE 
FANTASY SERVICE 


738-7570 
EROTIC ECSTASY AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 
$15 


Additional calls $10 
MC/VISA/PREPAID 


Fadia 


rd Bi is for 
- Big. Best : 


Beautiful 
=. 7wadway : 
Labies © 
*.. ‘NOW FEATURING " * 
* a 
* 451.9292* 


Win TREMONT ST BOSTON 
wKkkk ke 
NAUGHTY GIRL 


Fatherly wm offers spnkngs 
understanding curious wel- 
come bx 214 dts Portland 
MA 04112 


MASSAGE & 


ESCORTS 


Carol and Sandy escort out- 
call 247-0395 


CHANEL 


Escort by Classy Attractive 


Female 536-7 133. Outcall 


NORA - 


ESCORTS 
289-2269 
24 hours 
High class, 
sophisticated 
young ladies 


= available. y 
Outcalls only. 
Bountiful brunette incall es- 
cort by Sherry 284-0597 


BREE-PRE-OP 
TRANSEXUAL 


Outcalls for the Gent that 
wants the best of both 
worlds 


536-8656 


NORTHERN 
GIRLS ARE 
NICER 
With escort by 
appt. Daytime incall 

Only. 
741-1180 


CHANTAL 
The french delight who will 
escort you for dinner,dance 
and??? 497-8250 


ES 
Col Jock looking to give you 
a night you'll remember es. 
corts by Marc 884-7 160 


——— SS 
Come Escort yrself to a re- 
laxing time with lovly preopp 
call 720-0593 


BEAUTIFUL 
BLONDE 
| am available to es- 
cort professional men. 
Outcalis only. All calis 
verified. 
12 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
p 10ne numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
the number 
correctly. 


“CALL ME 
NOW, I'M 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage advertisers 
All phone numbers must 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
day evenings for your ad 

to run. To do this, call 


267-1234 


Thank you 


‘LISA’S ESCORT 
SERVICE 


24 hour availability business 
hours our specialty 794-3571 
FLORIDA BOY 
Very sexy young man with a 
rock hard body will escort 
men or women. I'd like to 
make your day or night a lit- 

tle brighter 523-4792 Tony 
—— 
For a pretty and friendly 
bionde escort cali Kathy 
324-1831 10-10 out only 


pa tae tates SS 
For fun at Plato's Retreat in 
NYC Call 201-568-7614 


ESCORTS 


Have just 
arrived in 
Boston 
and are waiting 
to escort you. 


Call 


324-0598 


in and outcalls. 


Relaxation 
Retreat 


$7 EARLY 
DISCOUNT 
15 
MASSEUSES 


Credit Cards 


10 am - 1 am 7 Days 
212 Central Street 
Downtown Lowell 

Call 
459-0191 
Public Parking on 
Hurd Street 


WAITING FOR YOU” 


TOUCTI 
OF 
CLASS 


Handsome males, 


Call 731-2515 
Openings tor Escorts 


Rough n ready escort for 
men by handsome well-built 
Italian guy in or out 277-3706 
peer AAS 


BiWM escort men only 
277-5908 Vince 


man. In/Out calls. 
Karen 353-1801 


DESS 
Beautiful blonde pre-op es- 
cort in our out calls to Bos- 
ton available 266-4060 


Goodlooking muscular col- 
lege jock will escort men 
Call Jake at 782-8551 








An escort 
referral service 
for the 
discriminating 
gentleman. 
Enjoy the most 
sensitive & 
stunning 
ladies in 
Boston. 


Call Linsey 


965-8569 
527-5281 


24-hour service 
throughout 
Massachusetts, 
Southern New 
Hampshire, 
Worcester 
County, and 
Springfield. 


All Calls Verified 


Classy Female 
Escorts Needed 


GWM escort by David in or 
out call 536-32 17 


HERCULES BUILD 


Escort men only 321-9334. 


ASHLEY 


Have an enjoyable 
escort with a young & 
attractive female. 
Boston and 
surroundings. 
Out calls only. 

24 Hrs. 


298-2548 
HONEY 


For a real gentiemen. Escort 
with a full-figured girl. Call 
277-1785. 


At trac WCPL will 
Escort.eves 471-5155 


JOE SMOOTH 
MUSCL LEAN 
CLN CT ESCORT 


BOX MAIL | 


NOTICE 


Flyers and other 
unsolicited matter 
should not be 
directed to a Phoe- 


|nix box number. 


The Phoenix is not 
required to hold, 
deliver or forward 
such material. 


JENNIFER-PRE- 
OP-WILD 262-2165 


| will give you a sizzling 
autumn into ecstasy Escort 





LARRY 
Good looking GWM escort 
out call pret 227-3376 


SENSOUS IS MY NAME 
ESCORT IS MY GAME 
536-5882 


RICHARD’S 
HEALTH 


CLUB 
230 Turnpike St., 
Canton, Mass. 


FACILITIES 
AND PROGRAMS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR MEN ONLY 


FACILITIES 
* Whirlpool Bath 
* Sauna 
* Private Showers 
* Lockers 

Dressiny 

Private 

Programs 

Nutritional Guidance 

Full Exercise Room 

Lounge 


Cable TV on our 
Giant 7 ftsScreen 


$5.00 OFF 
(with this ad) 


Rooms 
tructional 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


ATE. 126 TO EXIT 64S, 


Mon-Sat, | 1AM-1 1PM 
Sun, 1PM-11PM 


MASSAGE & ESCORT 
ADVERTISERS 


The deadline for 
ads (line & display) 
is 12 noon 
WEDNESDAY 


There will be late 
fees of $10.00 for 
any line ad & 
$15.00 for any dis- 
play ad received 
after the deadline. 


ool gents, warm up your 
days and nights with a sip of 
hot BRANDY 247-0603 Es- 
cort 


SHALIMAR 
Voluptous young malatto 
lady will escort mature gen- 
tlemen only 782-3370 


Massage by Kathy 653- 1695 


| PLL 


| 


Gentlemen 


ENTERTAIN 
YOU 
Escort by 
Pre-Op Karra 


731-4552 
DON/BIWM 


Masculine, clean, goodiook- 
ing BIWM. Escort In & Out 
Movies available. Private & 
discreet. 277-1181 


Escort by classy blonde cail 
Laura 782-7529 


I'm 1st class plus 
with extras 
Copley Square Area 
Same Day Appts. 
262-2165 
(incall Escort) 


Escort by nice pretty lady 
9am- 1:30am verified 


OUTCALL 489-4900 
ESCORT NINA 


Lovely pre-op + friendly safe 
location 367-2377 


FOR LADIES 
A handsome and discreet 
young gentieman escort. 
Outcalls Only 6-midnite Alan 
899-0117 


GENTLEMEN 
Relax with a pleasurable es- 
cort Call 321-4518 


GENTLEMEN 


Relax and Enjoy 

THE ULTIMATE 

Escort With Us 
Air Cond. 


1-588-9474 
Shh! 


away.disc escort 
646-6913 


CLASSY 
BLACK 
CARIBBEAN 
ESCORTS 


MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS ACCEPTED 


Slip 
serv 


899-8852 


Outcalls Only. 
24 hrs. 

All calls verified. 
Champagne with 
every escort 


Sean Escort for Men Hand- 
some built 242-2621 


Get the red carpet treatment 
by 3 —_— pre-ops. Escort 
889-2784 


ESOTERIC 
ESCORTS 
@ ON =. 
CAPE COD 


MALE OR FEMALE 
COMPANIONS FOR 
ALL OCCASIONS. 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
ARRANGED. 


LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


428-2743 


ESCORTS WANTED 
ON AND AROUND 
CAPE COD 


DIVINE 
ESCORT 


THE DIFFERENCE IS 
THE QUALITY OF 
SERVICE. WIDE 
SELECTION OF 

MALE AND FEMALE 

ESCORTS TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 
FOR ALI 
OCCASIONS. 


Select 
Escorts 
Wanted 


OFFICE HOURS 
4PMTO2 AM 


438-1036 


DIVINE LIMO 
CORP. 
Cadillac extended 
formal limousines 
for all special 
occasions, with or 
without escorts 


NOVEMBER 
SPECIAL 
ESCORT AND LIMO 
PACKAGE... 


* Complimentary 
Champagne 

* Gift Cert. available 

* Prof. Drivers 

* 24 hour service 


DIVINE 
ASSOCIATES 
Ltd 


ARE YOU 
HAPPY 

IN YOUR 
PRESENT JOB? 
IF NOT, 
CONTACT THE 
PRESTIGE 
ESCORT 
COMPANIES 


IN BOSTON 


438-1036 


ON CAPE COD 


428-2743 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Concerning all escort 
and massage 


All phone numbers 
be verified by 6 pm Thurs- 
for your ad 


wr 367-1234 
Thank you 


LAVONNE 
Wild 20yr old will escort men, 
in calls only 937-1820 


Let a handsome Italian take 
you where you want to go 
Tony 864-7973 


Let a pretty girl escort you 


Boston & Camb 
Outcalis only. 262-2299 


Selectively chosen 
stunning, 
sensuous 

and 
knowledgeable 
escorts available 


A companion is only a phone 
call away Call 782-3032 lil be 
glad to visit outcalls only All 
calls must be verified Escort 


One or Two guys for your 
escort 445-6234 In Out 


“Sexy 
Gay White Athiete 
Call me for some real 
southern hospitality 
267-0152 
Convenient Boston location 
escort 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort 
phone numbers, 


the number 
correctly. 


Dinners 
Business Functions Theater 
Sightseeing 


for all situations 
Call 


879-0347 


or toll free 
1-800-462-0024 


Call early 
to arrange 
your evening 


Ask about our 
monthly 
discount 
All Calis 
verified 

24-hour service 
Escorts wanted 
immediately 


New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island 
12 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
To arrange for your 
escort, call 


569-6569 


or 


655-6757 
all calls verified 
Femaie escorts needed 


HOUR LONG 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


Newton open 7 days, 9-10 


965-1066 
965-5535 


DISCOUNT HOURS 


Boston’s finest escort 
referral services. ra 

Don’t be alone. | < 
Attractive male and v 
female escorts available. 


Parties 


Sporting Events 


All calls verified 
To arrange for your escort 


Call 926-0446 


926-9782 926-9783 NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
RHODE ISLAND & 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE ULTIMATE 
IN INCALL ESCORT 


10 AM to 10 PM 
Convenient No. Shore location 


BOX MAIL 
NOTICE 


Only bong fide replies 
to an ad should be 
directed to a Phoenix 
box number. The 
Phoenix is not re- 
quired to hold, deliver 
or forward flyers or 
other unsolicited mat- 
ter. 


Spend some 
relaxing 
c njoy able 


beautiful, sexy wom- 
en, or our sensuous, 
attractive men. Out- 
calls only. 24 hour 
service .. . Call us at: 


2 
Female escorts wanted 


Now Servicing 


For a discreet rendezvous 
with Boston's finest 
escorts call right now. All 
calls verified. 739-7831. 


Please note: 


Sheba pre op 783-1315 es- 
cort Due to the Thanks- 


Superb Escort by lovely 
preop 232-9471 


LINDA EVANS 
LOOKALIKE 
ESCORT 


ptt Me > 


\ 
oueaus\&, \ 


Prosi 


je! Classifieds 
3 267-1234 


= 
Ps INSTRUCTOR 


437-8432 
Satisfaction Assured 


TWOGUYSJEFF&DAN 
in/out 445-6234 


Women your chance is now 
New Maile Escort is in town 
for your relaxing time Box 
5836 


CHERI 


Tall sensuos exciting escort 
outcalls 436-3493 


SISTERS 
ESCORT 


Scandinavian Sis- 
ters; Beautiful, Bux- 
om, and Biond Will 
Show You the Way 
to Valhalla. Gentie- 
men please call: 


ERIC 
Escort for the discriminating 
GWM in/Out Calis Movies 
Clean Discreet 536-4034 


Tom-Escort for men in calls 
or travel neng. Call 536-5091 


338-2273 


All Calls Verified 
12 noon to 12 
midnight 


OUTCALLS ONLY 


G00.6703 | 


MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 


“Unbelievable 
“Gorgeous. . .” 
“Real class 


24 HOURS 
“A beautiful OUTCALLS ONLY 
experience. . . D0 


ESCORT OPPS. 


FEMALE EXECUTIVE 
ESCORT S NEEDED 


: ‘ To work in desirable sur- 
That's what NAY roundings. Send into 


4, 
i photo if possible to 794-3571 
nba Beauty, Class, | or374-1015 
you? Elegance, and Vy attractive F escorts for 


champagne new agency Make own hrs 
UZANNE| | with every ina 
f WANTED FEMALE 
Your personal escort 
247-0603 


escort. ESCORTS 


Openings for Attractive, personable & de- 
female escorts pendable. Send info & photo 
always available if possible. Box 5900 





<A PRARECRNS REIRS  R  RBRERES S E RRNE H NeRS 
BUY THE 2-WEEK GUARANTEE. IT RUNS FREE UNTIL IT WORKS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 


THE GUARANTEE 


(Please check index at beginning of 
Classifieds for those categories that are 


guaranteed.) Guaranteed categories are 
boldface. 


listed in 


After you've purchased a guaranteed advertisement in advance for two 
consecutive weeks, we will keep running the same ad free unless you fail to 
renew it by the deadline. To renew, call 267-1234 by noon on Wi 

during the week of the advertisement's second appearance, and every 


successive week by noon on W. 


. You must obtain a renewal 


number when calling to have the advertisement rerun. This number is 


confirmation of your renewal. Missing 


a week voids the Guarantee. (See 


“Cancellations and Changes”’ for additional information on guaranteed 


advertisement.) 


PRICING YOUR AD 


Lines (Minimum 4) 


Adult Categories* (Min. 4) 


Non-Commercial 


at $2.45 each 
at $2.65 each 


Each 7 Point Light Headline 


Telephone Verification ** 
Person and Personal 


* Applies to Person to 


$12.00 4-time mail-out 


** Applies to Line Advertisements in Massage and Escort Columns 
TOTAL COST 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


Phone # 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 

by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 
such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by The Boston Phoenix. 

The Phoenix reserves the right: 


* To revise containing objectionable 
To reject in <i analidan ane eaemicoment 


dress and telephone number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Advertisements are priced at 


INSERTION DATE 


commercial rates, plus a weekly 
$6.00 telephone verification fee (for line advertisements only). 


Failure to verify a telephone number will result in automatic as- 
signment of a Phoenix box number. Late fees of $10.00 for line 
advertisements and $15.00 for display advertisements are 
charged on copy inserted after the deadiine. 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHANGES 


GUARANTEED Advertisements: No Changes will be accepted in 

original copy. No credits or refunds will be issued. No cancelia- 

tions will be accepted. 

NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 

we ay ads. Copy changes will be accepted until 4 p.m. 
uesdays. 


Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 


HEADLINES 


Regular Rate 
7 pt. light $4.00 


7 pt. bold $6.25 
9 pt. bold $7.50 


Commercial Rate 
$5.50 7 pt. light 


$8.75 7 pt. bold 
$9.50 9 pt. bold 


12345 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


123456789 10 1:12 13 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
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You've got what it takes. 


alem 
Spirit 


Share the spirit. 
Share the refreshment. 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 
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BY ITS COVER 


Fred Marcellino and the art of the dust jacket 


by D.C. Denison 


red Marcellino’s small studio, where 
he illustrates and designs hardcover 
book jackets, is located six stories 
above a quiet, concrete gray stretch 
of Park Avenue South in Manhattan. Most 
of the country’s major publishing houses are 
about 20 blocks uptown — a short hop fora 
messenger with a manuscript. The nearest 
bookstore is located about four blocks east, 
down 29th Street, past three Indian 
restaurants, some garage doors marked 
“Active Driveway” (“We Tow!”’), and 
numerous delivery trucks with two wheels 
up on the curb and their parking lights 
flashing. This shop, a cramped 
establishment called The Book Worm, has 
an awning and a front window that displays 
the One Minute Manager and the latest 
Helmut Newton. Inside, you’re confronted 
by the current bestsellers: James A. 
Michener’s Poland, with the title and 
author’s name in huge, red and white, 162- 
point type, above a small cameo of a fortress 
against a purple sky; Joe McGinniss’s Fatal 
Vision, in bright blue and white, with 
billboard-size type above a small green 
beret; and Jackie Collins’s Hollywood 
Wives, with huge capital letters, in off white 
with blue backing, and a large emerald ring. 





Lean and bearded, well-dressed, soft- 
spoken, and self-effacing, Fred Marcellino 
doesn’t have to point out the books he’s 
worked on: they stand out like miniature 
canvases. His jacket for Judith Rossner’s 
August features a bare room with a 
psychiatrist’s couch.and a painting of a 
sailboat, all striped with cream-colored slats 
of light and framed by modest, hand-lettered 
type. It’s an image that Houghton Mifflin art 
director Louise Noble, who assigned the 
cover, categorizes as “‘a sunlight-through- 
the-blinds empty-office feeling.” Another 
Marcellino book jacket, Mark Helprin’s 
Winter’s Tale, shows an ethereal-looking 
horse over an icy blue aerial scene of 
Manhattan. The cover of Frederick 
Barthelme’s Moon Deluxe shows nothing 
more than an unoccupied swimming pool 
painted in garish shades of aquamarine, 
orange, and green. A sidé wall covered with 
paperbacks boasts an elegant pastel row of 
Barbara Pym novels, all designed by 
Marcellino. 

In the mid-’70s, when Marcellino, a 
painter by training, was trying to break into 
book-jacket design, he often visited 
bookstores like The Book Worm. “I didn’t 
Continued on page 2 


Fred Marcellino 
and four of 
his greatest hits 
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JUDITH ROSSNER 


| ARKHELPRIN 
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ROBERI 
ELEGANT 


A NOVEL BY THE AU THC BY THE AUTHOR OF 3K OF DYNASTY 


ROBERT ERT ELEGANT 





AUTHOR OF DYNASTY 


ROBERT EL EGANT 


MAJOR MINOR 


Mandarin, a historical novel by Robert Elegant, was published this fall by Simon 
and Schuster with high hopes (as yet unrealized) for a spot on the bestseller lists. 
The book's jacket was illustrated and designed by Wendell Minor, a New York 
based freelance book-jacket designer. The process was not simple, but it was 
typical of the way book-jacket designers and publishers work. Three versions of 
the cover tell the story. 

We began working on the Mandarin cover about a year ago,” Simon and 
Schuster trade division design director Frank Metz says: “By that time I had 
already read the book, had a conversation with Michael Korda [Simon and 
Schuster’s president] about it, and decided what kind of look | wanted. What | 
thought the book needed was a scene that was very clear, fresh, and unlabored- 
looking, something that recalled the luminist painters of the 19th century. Wendell 
Minor is very good at this sort of thing, so I gave him the assignment. He came by 
a few days later, we had a 20-minute conversation about the book, and | gave him 
a copy of the manuscript.” 

Minor, who’s known for his detailed, representational style, immediately began 
researching the book’s period and location. ‘Mandarin deals with the China trade 
in the mid-19th century, and we wanted something that gave a strong sense of time 
and place,” he recalls. ‘I began collecting books and library materials, but then 
Frank Metz suggested that I visit a New York gallery that was showing some 
paintings of the mid-19th-century China trade. When I went over there, I found a 
painting of Shanghai Harbor that was perfect; I knew I had the basic scene for the 
cover. 

During the next few months, Minor prepared two elaborate pencil sketches. “For 
the first sketch [top], I used the scene of Shanghai harbor with three symbols from 
a book of Chinese characters. I put the characters on the back, the spine, and under 
the title. For the title, | wanted a distinct, almost designer look. I based the typeface 
on some samples from a book of calligraphic lettering, which has an Oriental 
feeling. | also arched the type to get more height and size. Finally, I superimposed 
cameos of a leading man, a leading lady, and some mandarins in proper period 
costume.” 

Minor also worked on a second sketch (middle), though he didn’t have high 
hopes for it. “I was very happy with the first sketch,” he says, “but I always like to 
submit an alternative cover idea. On a big book like this it’s very rare that things 
get approved on the first sketch, so I like to give them a choice.” On the second 
version, the figurative elements have been reduced to a single, lonely-looking 
warrior on the back cover; the steamboat occupies a more prominent position 
compositionally; and the title type is more than double the size of the first version, 


making it too big to fit on one line. “I wanted to try it large, and tie it in with an 
Continued on page 10 








JUDGING A BOOK 
BY IT'S COVER 


Continued from page 1 

think that standards were that high,” he 
recalls. “There was a lot of formalization 
going on. There were a lot of clichés about 
what books should look like.” Marcellino 
thinks this is still largely the case today. 
When it comes to designing covers for 
potential bestsellers, most publishers are 
still locked into a formula — one that is 
referred to in many art departments as the 
Big Book Look. 

The Big Book Look has certain primary 
components: “‘major type treatment’ 
(art-department lingo for blowing up the 
title to at least 100-point type); bright 
colors, frequently against a white back- 
ground; and a small illustration. How- 
ever, many designers, like Louise Fili, 
who runs the art department at Pan- 
theon, define the look more broadly. 
“The Big Book Look at its most basic 
consists of an almost total lack of 
subtlety,” she says. “It does everything 
but grab you by the lapels and force you 
to buy the book.” Poland, Fatal Vision, 
and Hollywood Wives all have the Big 
Book Look. So do Ancient Evenings, The 
Little Drummer Girl, and almost every- 
thing written by Robin Cook, Stephen 
King, Irving Wallace, James Clavell, and 
William Manchester. Marcellino thinks 
that this design, as originally conceived, 
was “a brilliant solution. You can’t do 
everything big on a cover, so a small, 
vignette illustration can sometimes be 
very evocative next to all that large type. 
Also, this kind of look clues you in that 
this is a big book or a big author. It tells 
you something about the flavor of the 
book. But like many designs, it’s fre- 
quently imitated, so it doesn’t look as 
fresh anymore.” 

Paul Bacon, the book-jacket designer 
widely credited with creating the Big 
Book Look in the ‘50s (see accompanying 
story), feels that for many design direc- 
tors there is no way out. “You can’t really 
drop the whole look and say, ‘I’m tired of 
that, let’s try something small.’ ’’ he says. 
“There’s too much money involved, and 
no design director wants to be in the 
position of having someone say, ‘You 
know, if you hadn't tried your goddam, 
experimental small-type cover, we might 
have had a big book here.’ ’ 

Still, this year, with Marcellino designs 
on the covers of. two very big books 
(August and Winter's Tale) there is 
reason to believe that his pensive, pastel 
style is luring publishers away from the 
Big Book Look. “With the book jacket for 
{ugust, | think that Fred Marcellino 
really broke the mold,” Simon and 
Schuster trade division design director 
Frank Metz says. ‘August defies the 
rigidity of what a bestseller should look 
like.” As a result, Marcellino, who has 
designed many stylish covers for obscure 
books during the last 10 years, has 
noticed one simple and quantifiable 
change: ‘The publishers are sending me 
better books.” He is not surprised. “The 
Big Book Look is the kind of approach 
that always backfires: when everyone 
does it, all the books start to look alike. In 
the long run, formulas don’t work; being 
distinctive is what works.” 

- * * 

“First, I read the book.” Fred 
Marcellino is sitting in his spare, high- 
ceilinged studio, describing the process 
of designing a book jacket. Across the 
room, next to a drafting table, there’s a 
two-foot-high stack of manuscripts. 
Marcellino works six months ahead of 
publication, too early even for bound 
galleys. Frequently the manuscripts are 
unedited — when Winter's Tale arrived 
at Marcellino’s studio it was more than 
900 pages. Nevertheless, in almost every 
instance, Marcellino gives the book a 
deliberate reading. (This is not always 
the case with book-jacket designers: 
when Milton Glaser was doing jackets, 
he hired young college graduates to read 
the books and write short reports for 
him.) Frequently, Marcellino takes the 
manuscript home to his apartment a few 
blocks away, where he lives with his wife 
and 11-year-old son. He does not make 
sketches as he reads; he doesn’t even 
mark the manuscript; he prefers to “just 
read, as if | were reading for pleasure.” 
Then, sometime within the following 
week, he sits down at the drafting table 
in his studio and — Me ph 


as i. 


_Manhattan Transfer .. . 


The tools of Marcellino’s trade are an 
airbrush, acrylic paints, a pencil, water- 
colors, and type. Marcellino, who is 43, 
grew up in Brooklyn; he received his 
training at Cooper Union, the prestig- 
ious, tuition-free art school in Lower 
Manhattan. At the time he was studying 
fine arts and painting abstract canvases; 
later he went on to receive his BA from 
the Yale School of Art. In 1963 he spent a 
year painting in Venice, on a Fulbright. 
Afterward, when he returned to New 
York, “things seemed to fall apart. I 
realized that I wasn’t really going to be a 
painter. It was a very transitional time in 
painting, anyway, and it became difficult 
to continue. I floundered for a long time 
after that, I didn’t really knoW where to 
go. | worked as a bartender, a book clerk, 
all sorts of odd jobs trying to figure out 
what | wanted to do. Then eventually I 
began to think about commercial design, 
because I've always had strong feelings 
for calligraphy, lettering, and design. | 
assembled a portfolio of commercial- 
looking originals, none of them pub- 
lished, and started bringing it around. 
Little by little I began to get hired.” 

The record industry gave Marcellino 
his first assignments. “Designing record 
covers was fun. I did all pop music, 


nothing but pop music,” he says. “I never 


got the chance to do classical-music 
covers — they never had the money to 
spend on covers — but it seemed like 
every week they were giving some new 
schlocky group a very elaborate pack- 
age.” He has a difficult time even 
remembering the names of the groups. “I 
didn’t do covers for anyone who became 
very big. Melanie? Was that her name? 
Loretta Lynn... 
Mandrill? Was there a group by that 
name?” 

In the early ‘70s, Marcellino’s career 
took an unexpected turn when many 
record-company art departments mi- 
grated to the West Coast. “Literally 
everyone | worked with moved out of 
New York,” he recalls. “Which was 
actually good, because it forced me to 
look elsewhere for work.” One of the 
first places he looked was the book- 
publishing industry. Knopf, a house with 
a reputation for high literary quality and 
adventurous design, gave him his first 
assignments. “I took to books immediate- 
ly. With record covers | never had much 
to go on, | never even got to hear the 
music. Frequently | wound up illustrating 
the title of the album, which in many 
cases was simply the title of the first 
song. With books, on the other hand, 
there was something that you could read, 
almost devour, really get your teeth into. 
There’s a lot to work with in a book; | 
found it much, much more exciting. I just 
like to read; | like books.” 

Since that time, Marcellino has de- 
veloped his own approach to book-jacket 
design, one that is contemplative and 
that he feels is self-effacing. “As an artist, 
I don’t really want to editorialize about a 
book — to make a statement about it 
from a point of view,” he says. “Instead, 
| want to reflect it, to crystallize the 
book’s feeling. If a book is good, images 
just come forth. I think there’s a real 
correlation between the quality of a book 
and the quality of the cover I produce.” 

“Il avoid simply depicting a specific 
scene,” he continues. “And I don’t 
believe in just illustrating the title — why 
say it twice?” (The book jacket for Nora 
Ephron’s Heartburn, which was de- 
signed by John Alcorn, is a good example 
of this last convention: it depicts a heart 
burning in a skillet.) Early in his career, 
many of Marcellino’s cover illustrations 
appeared within elaborately drawn 
frames. “It was a device,” he says now. 
“When I first started out, almost all bogk- 
jacket illustrations were ‘bleeds’ — they 
went right to the edge. I used the frame 
as a way Of calling attention to the image 
by reducing it. I don’t use it much 
anymore, though, it’s sort of old.” 

“Most good illustrators have very 
strong identities,” he goes on. “You look 
at their work and it’s unmistakable. This 
isn’t necessarily bad, art directors hire 
them for their style. But I don’t pursue 
that — I don’t think of myself as an 
extraordinary stylist. I tend to force 
myself to be selfless — to try to do what's 
right for the given book.” 





Which is not to say that Marcellino is 
artistically anonymous. For all his dis- 
claimers, the soft, hazy, airbrushed quali- 
ty of many of his covers is instantly 
identifiable, as is his palette of warm 
pastels. A certain deadpan wit that owes 
to both René Magritte and the early work 
of New York’s Pushpin Studio is also 
typical. In fact, Marcellino readily cites 
the Pushpin group — Milton Glaser, 
Seymour Chwast, Paul Davis, et al. — as 
a major influence on his work. “I don’t 
think my work looks like theirs,” he says, 
“but I think they were a terrific influence. 
When they began, they seemed to have a 
new approach. They had a kind of 
thoughtfulness about things that I really 
appreciated.” 

~ * . 

The book-jacket design for Birdy, the 
1979 novel by William Wharton, was 
Marcellino’s first major success. The 
cover won an American Book Award and 
the attention of every book publisher in 
New York. Today art directors still talk 
about it: the type was so small, the title so 
low in the design, and yet it worked. 
“The title was small,” Marcellino admits. 
‘But I thought it had a lot of prominence 
— right in the middle of the bird cage’s 
open door. The type stood for whatever 
had escaped.” 

Lidia Ferrara, who at the time was 
Knopf's art director, and who assigned 
the book jacket, thinks that Birdy is a 
good illustration of Marcellino’s 
strengths as a book-jacket designer. 
“There are always problems translating 
an author's work into a design, and they 
are never the same problems,” she says. 
“Fred’s strength is that he doesn’t just 
package the book with a little superficial 
drawing. Birdy had a lot of problems. It 
was a very quirky book by an unknown 
author. The editor who was working on it 
also had her own idea of what the cover 
should look like. But Fred went out on a 
limb and came up with this unexpected 
solution and said this is it. Normally, 
Knopf would never have approved a 
cover with type that small. But the 
problems were solved so well that they 
didn’t object. And of course it was a big 
success; it was the perfect jacket for that 
book.” . 

Since Birdy, Marcellino hasn't lacked 
book-publishing work, and though he 
does magazine illustrations (for Time, 
Fortune, and New York ) and advertising 
(for the New York Times and Chanel #5 
among others) he still takes on as many 
as 40 book jackets a year. His non- 
publishing work allows him to be 
selective. “Recently I’ve tried to eliminate 
certain kinds of books, especially the 
ones that have marketing considerations 
behind them,” he says. “I don’t find them 
fun to do, and you can’t be terribly 
imaginative. You have to work within a 
very narrow framework.” 

Once he accepts a book assignment, 
Marcellino usually works alone. Consul- 
tation with the author is not uncommon, 
however. Novelist Thomas Berger, 
whose works frequently boast 
Marcellino book jackets, is a correspon- 
dent. Recently, Marcellino completed a 
group of four designs for Berger's ‘‘Rein- 
hart” series. “I really like Berger's work,” 
Marcellino says as he lays the four books 
side by side on a table in his studio. The 
covers, at once enigmatic and im- 
mediate, have given Berger's work a 
visual signature. “I try not to be obscure,” 
he says. “If a cover isn’t understandable 
until you've read the book, that’s not 
good. But if it has an impact at the 
beginning plus rewards after you've 
finished the book, that's probably the 
ideal.” 

Sometimes, as in the case of Frederick 
Barthelme’s Moon Deluxe, the author's 
contribution is almost overwhelming. 
“That book had already been designed 
by someone else, and the author wasn’t 
happy with it,” he recalls. “And when | 
got it, I also got a letter from Barthelme 
which had all kinds of abstract things to 
say about what his writing was about, 
and why he preferred garish colors, and 
why there shouldn’t be any people on 
the cover, and so on. It was almost like a 
puzzle, but I got into it. | admired his 
attempt to keep control of the jacket. He 
really cared about it.” 

August was another project that began 
with a suggestion from the author: a 
drawing of a psychiatrist's couch that 
Judith Rossner clipped from the New 
Yorker. “At first I sort of resented it,” 
Marcellino recalls. “But when I got into 
the book I saw that it was right. I 
reinterpreted it, though — I put the couch 
in.a room, with late-afternoon light, | 

Continued on page'10 
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For more than 30 years, Paul Bacon 
has been the most prolific, most influen- 
tial book-jacket designer in the publish- 
ing industry. He was, for example, one 
of the first designers to concentrate 
almost exclusively on book jackets 
instead of overall book design. The 
genesis of the dominant Big Book Look 
is also frequently traced to his early 
work of the ‘50s. Today, Bacon remains 
the, standard against which all book- 
jacket designers are measured; one 
younger designer calls him the God- 
father. Yet despite his prominence, 
Bacon's style. is eclectic and unpredic- 
table. Among his notable efforts: Coma, 
Ragtime, Pentimento, Sophie’s Choice, 
Blue Highways, and the cover of the cur- 
rent bestseller Hollywood Wives. 

Bacon, 60 and gray-haired, is a long- 
time jazz enthusiast who speaks in 
down-to-earth colloquialisms. He works 
with one assistant on the 12th floor of 
the building that houses Carnegie Hall. 
The Chauncey Northern Vocal Art 
School is next door. On a recent 
afternoon I stopped by Bacon's studio, 
and, as aspiring vocalists sang scales on 
the other side of a thin wall, | took down 
his views on the Big Book Look and 
other topics. 

On the publishing industry when he 
started. 

“When I designed my first dust jacket 
in 1951, the attitude was, ‘It’s nice to 
have a good cover on a book, but let's 
not get too excited about it.’ Nobody 
ever said, ‘It’s absolutely crucial that we 
have a great jacket on this.’ The idea was 
to get a good picture, or background, or 
illustration and then somewhere deal 
with the title and the author's name. 
When From Here to Eternity came out, 
the title was very small; the type on the 
cover of The Naked and the Dead was 
minuscule. Both were handsome jack- 
ets, but today the emphasis would be 
totally different.” 

On the creation of the Big Book Look. 

“In 1956, I got an assignment to do the 
cover for Meyer Levin’s Compulsion, a 
novel based on the Loeb and Leopold 
case. But after I read the book | didn’t 
want to use the broken glasses, or any 
particular scene from the book. Basical- 
ly, | thought the book was very neurotic 
and I was trying to find a look that 
conveyed that feeling. | worked on it for 
days, and then finally I just picked up a 
brush and wrote the word out on the top 
as angrily as I could. Later I cleaned it up 
and added two little abstract figures — 
you couldn’t really tell whether they 
were running at you or away from you. I 
remember when it came out it received a 
lot of notice; people thought it was 
‘refreshingly bold.’ ” 

On the ascendency of the white back- 
ground. 

“Il wouldn't say I started that, but I 
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Paul Bacon 


was in on it. In the ‘50s, they never used 
white. The reason was that everybody 
was using soft paper stock and was 
terribly afraid of dirt. If you got one 
fingerprint on those covers, it was there 
forever. But then laminated finishes 
came out, which could be wiped off, and 
suddenly we could use white. | began 
using it a lot: it added simplicity to the 
designs.” 
On the Big Book Look’s longevity. 
“The simplest reason for the Big Book 
Look’s success is its legibility. Let’s face 
it, when someone on the Johnny Carson 
show holds up a book, 20 million people 


see it, and if they go into a bookstore, 


the publisher wants them to be able to 
spot it immediately. They don’t want 
these people to have to go hunting 
around for some modest thing. There 
are definitely books around today that 
still get published with elegant and sort 
of introspective typography, but these 
are not books that they think will sell 
100,000 copies. For good or ill, it has now 
reached a point where if a book looks 
smallish and literary, the publishers 
assume ‘that they’re going to lose the 
bulk of the reading public. ... In pub- 
lishing, there’s a new author out every 
minute. Nobody knows who these 
people are. They get reviewed in the 
Times, and then, so what? You have to 
make their book jackets stand out in a 
bookstore — they don’t have that much 
going for them.” 


On the evolution of his style. 

“| don’t feel that I’m typecast. In fact, 
these days many art directors call up and 
say, ‘We want a Big Book feel, but play 
around with it more.’ One of the things | 
play around with is the type. When | 
first started, | used type out of books; 
now I do mostly hand lettering. It’s very 
liberating to be able to say, ‘I don’t care 
if there isn’t a typeface that fits, I'll make 
my own.’ I'll do photography too, if | 
think it’s appropriate — I took the 
photograph on the cover of Roger 
Angell’s latest collection. Basically peo- 
ple call me up because they know I'll 
read the book and give it a good shot. 
They're still hoping that I'll surprise 
them. If | thought I was getting predicta- 
ble, I'd go into the lumber business.” 
On the state of book-jacket design. 

“There’s a lot more competition to- 
day, which is one reason the Big Book 
Look has caught on. Just look at any 
paperback rack and you can see how 
desperate the struggle is: they're trying 
cutouts, die stamps, round corners, see- 
throughs, bullets, targets, foils . . . It’s as 
if they were throwing all this stuff out 
like confetti and hoping some of it 
would stick. And that kind of attitude is 
starting to influence the trade books; 
everybody's thinking big. When it 
comes to book-jacket design, there are 
no more Wednesday-afternoon games. 
Evervbody’s acting like it’s the World 
Series.” — D.C.D. 
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Mariel Hemingway, Eric Roberts, and Stuart Damon: the center folds. 


The naked and the dead 


Star 80: Playgirl of the Western world 


by Michael Sragow 


STAR 80. Directed by Bob Fosse. 
Written by Fosse, “in part” from the 
Village Voice article “Death of a Play- 
mate,” by Teresa Carpenter. With 
Mariel Hemingway, Eric Roberts, Cliff 
Robertson, and Roger Rees. At the 
Charles. 

hen Playboy's August 1979 
W centerfold, Dorothy Stratten, 

filled out her Playmate data 
sheet, she wrote that one of her turnoffs 
was “jealous people” and that one of her 
favorite movies was A Star Is Born. Three 


years after her brutal murder by her 
jealous husband/promoter, Paul Snider, 
filmmaker Bob Fosse has turned her 
tragic success story into Star 80, a slick, 
grim melodrama that could be called A 
Star Is Killed. The Stratten/Snider story 
is a tawdry Svengali/Trilby fable: Snider 
molds Stratten into a pinup sensation but 
can't help her become a movie star, and 
when he sees other Svengalis take over 
he shoots his Trilby in the head. Fosse 
wants to use this story to explore the 
perils of packaging hedonism — both for 


All the wrong reasons 


by David Edelstein 


ALL THE RIGHT MOVES. Directed by 
Michael Chapman. Written by Michael 
Kane. With Tom Cruise, Craig T. 
Nelson, and Lea Thompson. At the 
Paris, the Chestnut Hill, and in the 
suburbs. 


o for it! From studio to studio, 

(; from Hollywood hill to Holly- 
wood hill, the cry goes up. It’s the 

cry that lifts you up where you belong, 
that puts a lump in your throat and a 
song on the charts. In the go-for-it genre 
an underdog works hard, lives hard, 
plays hard, and suffers hard. In the face 
of insurmountable odds, he doesn’t 
wimp out. And he makes it, kindling new 
hope for the inner-city youth in all of us. 
Go-for-it isn’t exactly a new concept in 
entertainment — you could say the Klan 
went for it in The Birth of a Nation. But 
Rocky made it hip again, and Saturday 
Night Fever made it dance, after a decade 
in which the cry went something like, 
“Fuck it, it’s not worth it.” Next to the 
hack-‘em-up, the go-for-it is the most 
predictable kind of movie you can make. 
The heroes’ goals don’t vary much — this 
guy wants the title, that gal wants to be a 
star, the next guy just wants a one-way 
ticket out of Palookaville. Like all of uS. 
In the inspirationally entitled All the 
Right Moves, the idea is to get the hell 
out of Steeltown, PA. Anyone who 
knows anything is lookin’ to get out, 
especially the guys with talent — who 
know that if they stick around they'll end 
up fat and drunk and brutalized by years 
of shoveling coal and throwing heavy 
levers. You can see the smoke from the 
factory even on the football field, where 


Stef Djordjevic (Tom Cruise) knows he 
has to make his mark to win that college 
scholarship. Not to play football, you 
understand — Stef has loftier plans. He 
wants to be an engineer, to design 
buildings. Trouble is, Coach Nickerson 
(Craig T. Nelson) wants out of Steeltown, 
too. He’s gunning for a big job in a fancy 
West Coast college, and he’s apt to lash 
out if games don’t go his way. Poor Stef 
has too much integrity for his own good, 
and takes to defending his teammates. 
The two are on a collision course, and 
pretty soon you get to noticing the 
number “33” on Stef’s football jersey — 
the age of Jesus when they crucified him. 
But you know these go-for-it movies — 
as a character in Cole Porter's Anything 
Goes points out, “It’s always darkest just 
before they turn on the lights.’ 

The future looks bright, commercially, 
for director Michael Chapman, the 
brilliant cinematographer of Taxi Driver 
and Personal Best. Chapman is known in 
Hollywood as something of an egghead 
(he’s a Harvard man), and at a talk he 
gave this summer at Wesleyan he 
seemed a little embarrassed about this, 
his directorial debut. He disguises his 
inexperience as a director with his 
shrewd camera placement, but he can’t 
disguise his boredom with the material. 
And though the movie works you over 
proficiently, it’s antiseptic, convictionless 
— Chapman is a slave to the melodrama. 
The movie gives lip service to Coach 
Nickerson’s fears about being stuck 
running a high-school football team, but 
the virtuous hero demands a dastardly 
villain, so we're never allowed to feel the 
coach's pain. And though it’s refreshing 


the packager and the consumer. But his 
sentimentality, caution, and squeaky- 
clean craftsmanship keep blocking him; 
all he ends up with is the same old 
Hollywood saga of a wife soaring to the 
top while the husband who discovered 
her slides downhill. Like Lenny, Fosse’s 
sanctimonious biography of Lenny 
Bruce, and All That Jazz, a mea culpa that 
turned into an advertisement for himself, 
Star 80 is the sort of hard-hitting’ show- 
biz exposé that. packs only a sucker 
punch. 


that Stef's girlfriend, Lisa (Lea Thomp- 
son, who has Ally Sheedy’s babyish Irish 
prettiness), is allowed to rail against the 
jocks for the scholarships they'll receive 
while she, the would-be music major, 
must climb up on her own, in the end, as 
you'd expect, this independent woman 
stands by her man. 

Chapman has learned a lesson from 
The Deer Hunter. size and heaviness 
count. Steeltown for Chapman means 
big — big little people with big little 
problems, and he photographs them 
from way down below, so that their 
heads loom large against gray skies. 
Having impregnated his Catholic girl- 
friend, Stef's buddy Brian (Christopher 
Penn, who has his brother's slit eyes and 
mouth) tearfully announces his decision 
to marry her, thus quashing his big plans 
to land a college scholarship; the camera 
looks down on Stef from on high, to 
show you he’s a little guy struggling 
against a powerful destiny — I half 
expected him to say, “To Moscow, to 
Moscow, to Moscow.” Chapman has 
chosen an evocative cinematographer, 
Jan De Bont, who uses washed-out 
greens, yellows, and browns and still 
manages to get extraordinary clarity and 
vivid contrasts in the images. And the 
shooting of the Big Game is a classic. 
Chapman distills an entire contest into 
about three fluid minutes, the action 
slowed down and speeded up, the 
director fading in and out at halftime, 
then zipping along with the ball, and 
finally slowing to an agonized crawl 
during the closing minutes, in a 
monstrous, mud-spattered rain. With this 
kind of craftsmanship the movie suc- 


Fosse took as his starting point Teresa 
Carpenter's Village Voice article ‘Death 
of a Centerfold,” one of the pieces that 
earned her a Pulitzer Prize in 1981. The 
subject suggested a feminist parable 
about a provincial girl’s corruption by a 
succession of city slickers — first b 
Snider and then by Playboy chief Hugh 
Heimer and» movie director Peter 

anovich. But Carpenter tapped into : 
something much richer: a welter of social 
atid sexual a s and a. peculiar 
Artierican pathos + less than tragedy, 


Apere than soap.ippera, In Snider, she Aa 


unearthed “bne’ of ‘those ‘representative 


Americans for whom (in James Agee’s ~~ 


words) ‘money arid sex and a readiness 
to murder are as inseparably inter- 
dependent as the Holy Trinity.” And all 
her characters in this sexual Passion play, 
including Stratten, shared variations of 
Snider's obsessions. With little more than 
healthy, buxom good looks, a sweet 
disposition, and a slightly daft, open- 
faced presence, Stratten managed to 
represent different things to her men: “in 
Snider, his lust for the score; in Hefner, 
his longing for the star; in Bogdanovich, 
his desire for the eternal ingenue.” 

If each of these men could be said to 
have “used” her, she also could be said to 
have “used” them — not shrewdly or 
viciously, but with the avidity of a 
teacher's pet..She was on her way to 
becoming the reigning dreamgirl in the 
US (and then — who knows? — the 
world) when Snider, who'd been 
outclassed by his competition, began to 
feel used up. Carpenter viewed this low- 
life hustler’s plight with a suprising 
degree of compassion, ending her article 
not with Hefner or Bogdanovich or 
Stratten, but with Snider’s body being 
returned to Vancouver “in permanent 
exile from Hollywood.... His sin, his 
unforgivable sin, was being small-time.” 

Fosse has tried to be faithful to 
Carpenter’s vision of Snider, and there 
are certain scenes in which, with the 
collaboration of Eric Roberts, he comes 
as close to capturing the crazy, desperate 
energy of low-level hucksterdom as any 
director since Alexander Mackendrick in 
The Sweet Smell of Success. The film is 
fatally skewed, though, because Fosse 
hasn't focused with similar ruthlessness 
on the hucksterdom of Hefner and 
Bogdanovich — he hasn’t shown us how 
big shots inspire little shots. By the end of 
the movie, Fosse has fallen for what 
Hefner told Carpenter was “the classic 
cliché of ‘small-town girl comes to 
Playboy, comes to Hollywood, life in the 
fast lane, and that somehow was related 
to her death.’” Fosse’s sheeny style 
works at cross-purposes with his 
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ceeds on its own idiot terms. Audiences 
appear to be held — but it’s a hollow 
victory. 

The movie is also full of upbeat 
rockers, including the title ditty sung by 
Jennifer (“Up Where We Belong”) 
Warnes and Chris Thompson — these are 
the throbbing numbers you'll be hearing 
over the speakers in exercise clubs, to 
give you a lift when you sque-e-e-e-eze 
that last repetition on the bench press. 
The snappy, sassy title tells you that Tom 
Cruise is hot on the field and hot in the 
sack. If Tom Cruise catches on it will be 
because young people have grown weary 
of all the performances they have to sit 
through these days — the latest tours de 
force from Robert De Niro, Sean Penn, 
Meryl Streep, and so on. They want a guy 
who just exists on screen, so they don’t 
have to pay attention every second to 
know what's going on inside the charac- 
ter’s head. That’s Cruise. He’s a cautious 
actor — he clearly feels his parts through 
completely before he takes the plunge, 
and his acting is never dangerous or 
surprising. Small touches make you like 
him — that slinky waddle he gave the 
little rich boy in Risky Business, or in All 
the Right Moves the mischievous jock’s 
grin he wears during typing class, witen 
he’s playing a prank on his girlfriend. 
He’s beefier here, but with his lanky hair, 
dimples, and small, wide-apart eyes, he’s 
not quite a jock and not quite a nerd — 
he’s just a Nice Boy. And that works. 
Before the Big Game he sits on the floor 
in the locker room and psychs himself up 
by banging his head lightly against the 
wall — kiddie De Niro, a la Raging Bull. 
There’s no choice but to cheer him on — 
the emotions swell up in your breast, 
burbling in your throat, struggling to 
express themselves in words. What else 
can you say? Go for it! 0 
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Life is a kabarett, old chum 


by Carolyn Clay 


TUCHOLSKY’S BERLIN KABARETT, 
conceived, directed, and written by 
Louis Golden. Based on the works of 
Kurt Tucholsky (and on Tucholsky!, by 
Louis Golden and Harold Poor). Musi- 
cal direction by Andy Gaus. Set de- 
signed by Drew Francis. Lighting by 
Len Schnabel. Costumes by Therese 
Kornfeld. Sound by Ron Engel. With 
Mae Arnette, Lanie Zera, Karol Kostka, 
Bill McDonald, Scott Weintraub, 
David Freeman, and _ Belle-Linda 
Halpern. At the Next Move Theater 
through November 27. 


e all know Hitler loved 
Wagner; now we know whose 
music he despised. Kurt 
Tucholsky, lyricist to the likes of 
Friedrich Hollaender and Hanns Eisler, 
did not write the songs that made the 


Third Reich sing. In fact, the Nazis took 
his torch songs literally; not only did they 
ban his work, they burned it. A poem 
written in 1933 about Goebbels caused 
Tucholsky’s German citizenship to be 
revoked. And“in 1935, at the age of 45, 
this lawyer, lyricist, poet, journalist, and 
satirist committed suicide in Sweden — 
where he had pined for Deutschland as if 
it were a lover turned monstrous. 
Tucholsky’s Berlin Kabarett is a tribute 
and, for many, an introduction to a man 
who was a mainstay of the Berlin cabaret 
scene of the ‘20s and early ‘30s, and 
whose work remains popular in Europe 
today. The revue is set in the Berlin 
Kabarett on the night of May 10, 1933, the 
conceit being that we are gathered to 
celebrate Tucholsky on the eve of its 
becoming illegal to do so. Even as the on- 
stage piano plays a jumpy melody, we 


Murmur of the heart 


by Scott Rosenberg 


SMALLER HEARTACHES, by Frank 
Pike. Directed by Kevin Lambert. With 
Ingrid Morris, Tim Hendrixson, Kevin 
Lambert, and Karen Krueger. 
Presented by Triangle Theater Com- 
pany at the Spectator Arts Theater 
(closed). 


sexual manners in which everyone 

is aggressively good-mannered. Its 
many false-start romances and identity 
crises — is he gay? is she gay? am I gay? 
does it matter? — notwithstanding, 
tempers rarely flare, and friendly hugs 
are never far off. Frank Pike’s characters 
exist in a summer-after-college limbo 
where, free of mundane worries about 
holding a job or paying the rent, they can 
give full vent to romantic self-in- 
dulgence. Once the smoke that’s got into 
all their eyes clears, however, his 
message barely makes you blink: it’s that 
whether you're gay or straight, your 
friends are important. One of Pike's 
women imagines she’s caught up in a 
Coke commercial while frolicking in a 
park — “Is this the Real Thing?”, she 
asks; but the foamy Smaller Heartaches 


~ maller Heartaches is a comedy of 


is closer in spirit to Léwenbrau’s “Here's 
to good friends” jingle. 

Pike identifies each of his characters 
by a single comic trait — a road sign to 
help us in following him or her through 
the labyrinth of love. Dennis, straight in 
both senses of the term, gobbles Turkish 
Taffy, peanut M&Ms, Twinkies, and 
Oreos in order to drown the pain of 
separation from erstwhile girlfriend 
Rachel in a torrent of sucrose. Rachel, an 
inarticulate feminist, prone to eruptions 
of “I mean, y’know?”, has “decided” to 
turn lesbian, since her radical friends tell 
her homosexuality’s a sign of true 
commitment — though -any kind of 
romantic love, directed at either sex, is 
“politically incorrect” in their book. You 
know Rachel's sexual reorientation is an 
iffy affair when Dennis's college buddy 
Andy, who is edging out of the closet, 
scratches his head in response to her 
decision and wonders out loud, “Decide 
— how do you decide?” Rachel's 
trademark is irrepressible, and obnox- 
ious, high spirits: when Andy, while 
having a meal with her and Dennis, 
gathers his courage and mumbles into a 
posh café menu, “I’m gay,” she shouts 


are told, the lyricist’s poems, articles, and 
sheet music are being thrown onto storm 
troopers’ bonfires — as if to burn away 
his “arrogance and insolence.” The very 
first song lyric, which is crooned by a 
spit-curled fraulein ear deep in black fur, 
is “They can kiss my sweet behind” 
(from Rudolf Nelson's “I Am a Typical 
Berliner’). And as the evening 
progresses, with Tucholsky’s scathing 
words set to music by Hollaender, Eisler, 
Nelson, Olaf Bienert, and a handful of 
other composers, things get more in- 
solent — and more impassioned. 

This curious revue was born in the 
early ‘70s as the grad-school thesis of 
Louis Golden, who has _ translated 
Tucholsky’s oft-pungent lyrics into snap- 
py, potent English. And it had a brief Off 
Broadway life as Tickles by Tucholsky, 
which starred Joe Masiell and with which 
Golden was reportedly as appalled as 
any mother who sees her offspring, a 
poor thing but her own, stolen from the 
cradle and replaced by Jacques Brel. This 
time out Golden resolved to maintain 
control, functioning as both producer 
and director. In the former capacity he 
obviously didn’t drum up enough dollars 
to mount a lavish. production, but no 
matter; the Berlin club scene of the ‘30s 
was pretty gritty. Unfortunately, Golden 
the director is armed with little more 
than his admiration for Tucholsky and 
the fierce determination that his work 
not be separated from its sentimental or 
satiric integrity. It is a tribute to both the 
subject and the singers that they survive 
his staging, which seldom fails to reso- 
nate with the obvious. 

Still, stripped of its tickles Tucholsky’s 
Berlin Kabarett is a provacative and 
moving entertainment: a hard-edged bit 
of merriment and nostalgia over which 
the specter of Nazism looms, Many of the 
songs, including a bizarre Threepenny- 
ish sendup of Brecht and Weill (who-are 
depicted as tobacconists), are funny; yet 
they reveal a Tucholsky almost naively 
nationalistic and devoted to democracy. 
He is furious with the “Good Ol’ Moon” 
(music by Hans-Herbert Winkel) for 
continuing to shine on the corruption of 
the ideals for which he thought he fought 
in World War I; he is hopelessly 
enamored of “Germania” (music by Olaf 
Bienert), a hussy of a homeland who 
“gets drunk with other guys’; and he 
cries the beloved country in the Parisian 
“Park Monceau” (Bienert again), out of 
the clutches of the Nazis but also out of 
the arms of: his love. Despite the 
directorial sabotage, Tucholsky’s biting 
sentimentality comes through in this 
Berlin Kabarett. Here was a guy who 
wore his heart not on his sleeve but on 
his teeth. 

Which doesn’t mean that the produc- 
tion at the Next Move is sharp-incisored 
enough — it’s smoky but not dark. And 
though it certainly seems makeshift, with 
its backstage feel and few adornments 
(several George Grosz paintings have 
been shoved into the scene as if into an 
attic), it doesn’t strongly suggest the 
spiritual bankruptcy of Germany be- 
tween the wars. Oddly, Golden manages 
to appropriate numerous Cabaret clichés 


the news to waiters and passers-by. For 
Andy, the gimmick is disparaging self- 
dramatization: he litters his conversation 
with inward addresses like, “Shut up, 
Andy,” “Don’t blow it, Andy,” and 
“God, Andy, you're a schmuck.” Only 
Lily, Rachel’s authentically lesbian 
friend, is much more than a one-joke 
mannequin; when she tells how, upon 
learning of her fall from heterosexual 


grace, her Orthodox Jewish parents sat . 


shiva (a service for the dead) for her, she 
achieves a grave intensity elsewhere 
sabotaged by the play’s wisecracking. 
At least Pike sends his predictable 
people to unpredictable places, setting 
scenes on a ferris wheel, a tennis court, 
and in a museum, as well as in the 
obligatory singles bars — one gay, one 
straight — that Andy and Dennis prow! 
simultaneously. (No, neither establish- 
ment proves a salve for loneliness.) And 
he does give them all an occasional joke 
outside their assigned comic turf. Andy, 
for example,. remarks that his ex keeps 
returning his importunate letters with 
“too thick” scrawled on the unopened 
envelopes; Dennis, having been invited 
to dine with Rachel's lesbian sisterhood 


without capturing the menace that 
should accompany them. Certainly rob- 
ots barking “Sieg heil” are by now too 
hackneyed an image to elicit chills. And 
slinky women smoldering with decadent 
impassivity have become femmes more 
banal than fatale. But if Golden is not Hal 
Prince, he has nonetheless done a fine 
job with the translations — or so it 
seemed to this un-Teutonic ear. Moving 
song lyrics from one language to another 
can’t be easy, what with the music 
getting in the way. And that’s especially 
true in the case of tunes as precise as 
most of these. Here they're rendered by a 
four-man on-stage band, only the bass of 


- which is allowed an occasional, lazily 


sensual plunka-plunka. 

Moreover, you have to hand it to 
Golden (and musical director/pianist 
Andy Gaus, who by day masquerades as 
the mild-mannered Phoenix listings edi- 
tor, slipping no doubt into a Mass. Ave. 
phone booth to don his maestro duds) for 
the casting. In the diminutive, char- 
acterful Lanie Zera, they have found 
the female equivalent of Joel Grey (and 
they didn’t have to look far, since she’s a 
sort of fixture on the Boston theater 
scene, underused but not forgotten). 
There is something eminently disconcert- 
ing about those strong, muggy features 
atop that nine-year-old’s body. Coin- 
cidentally, there is the matter of her 
talent, which is bigger than she. Whether 
Zera is wending her sweetly comic way 
through Nelson’s “A Hidden Violet (at 
Blossom Time)’ — in which an adoles- 
cent’s yen for big bazooms turns into the 
more pragmatic need for first-class 
whore’s equipment — or vamping like a 
pint-sized, glitter-stockinged Lotte Lenya 
in Hollaender’s “Come Lay Your Cheek 
on Mine,” she mixes a resigned vulner- 
ability with a pugnacious showmanship. 
And you could heat your house with her 
chutzpah. 

The low-voltage Mae Arnette, playing 
a Josephine Baker figure who's all purr 
and sparkle, proves an apt feil for the 
energetic Zera. A jazz singer whose voice 
is a thick, sexy murmur, Arnette makes of 
Bienert’s “The Song of Indifference” a 
succinct metaphor for Tucholsky’s pic- 
ture of Germany as whore: tarted up, 
incapable of passion, her ‘‘purse slowly 
swinging” as she slinks toward 
Armageddon. Belle-Linda Halpern, too, 
makes a saucy symbol in the merrily 
reactionary ditty “Please Put Your Dirndl 
On” (music by Nelson), in which she 
combines the come-hithery charm of an 
Alpine milkmaid with the threat of 
fascism. 

The men, most of them Tucholsky 
alter egos, are likewise strong singers 
with interesting faces: no blandly Aryan 
pretty boys need apply. Poor round Bill 
McDonald is saddled with the execution 
of Golden's more aberrant directorial 
notions, including a funny-hat routine 
that totally obscures the meaning of 
Tucholsky’s poem “A Typical German 
Man” (and the author's indictment of 
German maledom, which he sees as 
sexist and insensitive as well as political- 
ly bullying, is stringent). But McDonald 
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as the “OK Male of the Month,” woozily 
offers a toast to the “succulent port” he’s 
served, only to be berated for using such 
an offensive adjective. 

Triangle Theater Company's simple 
production, which was directed by Kevin 
Lambert; made the most of Smaller 
Heartaches’ small virtues; the cast was 
winning with the exception of Ingrid 
Morris, who as a gopherish Rachel 
struggled to make her repetitiously daffy 
lines endearing and failed. But the play 
itself is so light it’s hardly there. It's tidy, 
too: By the end Rachel is back with 
Dennis, her flirtation with her own sex 
abandoned, and — surprise — gay Andy 
and lesbian Lily have come about as 
close to falling in love as they can 
without actually, as Pike's characters 
blushingly put it, “y’knowwwwww ...” 
There are warm smiles all around, but 
they also seem too easily won, and the 
heartaches are too diminutive and too 
quickly eased. And the play's more 
intriguing theme — of how hetero- and 
homosexual friends can find themselves 
at cross-purposes regardless of good will 
— gets smothered in cuddly embraces. 
The four hearts on stage are on the mend; 
but Smaller Heartaches is, for a soufflé, 
so high in emotional cholesterol that it 


might well give you heartburn, if not 4 
heart disease. O* 
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Printed matter 


Lucas van Leyden and 
Honoré Daumier: media cool 


by Kenneth Baker 


he history of printmaking may 
l sound like an esoteric subject, but 
it is not. Prior to the refinement of 
photography, printmaking processes 
were the major means by which popular 
images were disseminated throughout 
Europe and America, to largely illiterate 
audiences. The history of prints is 
actually part of the history of the mass 
media that are so influential today. Two 
important print shows now on view in 
the area give us a chance to ponder some 
of the differences between our time and 
the 16th and 19th centuries. 

A good night's sleep is a must before 
seeing “The Prints of Lucas van Leyden 
and His Contemporaries” at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (through Novem- 
ber 27). Lucas was one of the great 
engravers in the history of art, and he 
took the medium to such extremes of 
delicacy and detail that studying good 
impressions of his works can be visually 
exhausting. Because his plates were so 
fastidiously worked, they deteriorated 
relatively fast, with the result that fine, 
early impressions of his images are now 
rare and prized. Today there is no single 
comprehensive collection of first-quality 
prints by Lucas, so the current show is a 
special event — in fact, it’s the first major 
survey of his graphic works ever 
presented in the United States. By 
bringing together various impressions of 
a number of his key prints, the show's 
curators have tried to set standards for 
connoisseurship of Lucas’s work. Yet 
though the show has scholarly appeal, 
we can also see why his prints were so 
popular in his lifetime. 

Lucas was well known as a painter in 
his day, but far more prints than 
paintings have survived. Little is known 
about the details of the artist's life; 
historians aren't even sure when he was 
born, though most have settled on 1489, 
since the alternative possibility, 1494, 
would have had Lucas producing his first 
major engraving at the age of nine. There 
can be no doubt that he was an artistic 
prodigy, but it’s hard to believe that a 
young teenager could have been capable 
of the human perceptions found in his 
earliest surviving works. 

We can readily see from the current 
exhibition that the printmaker’s task in 


Lucas’s time was to produce images that 
would tell stories. He could assume that 
his audience would recognize the story 
— a Biblical episode or a popular legend 
— from its title or its major incidents. 
That left plenty of latitude for the artist to 
introduce original touches in the telling 
and the visual emphasis given to signifi- 
cant details. The fascination of Lucas’s 
graphic works, apart from their technical 
brilliance, is in his conception of how 
narratives could be visualized. One 
favorite device was to shift the customary 
vantage point. In Susanna and the Two 
Elders, for example, he focuses not on 
Susanna’s charms, but on the conniving, 
voyeuristic elders. He uses this composi- 
tional displacement even more effective- 
ly in dramatic scenes like Golgotha, in 
which the milling groups of ordinary folk 


in the foreground almost overwhelm the 
horror of the Crucifixion taking place on 
a hill in the middle distance. 

One of the most impressive aspects of 
Lucas’s prints is his ability to organize 
extremely complex compositions with 
dramatic and formal economy. His feel- 
ing for pictorial space enabled him to 
give new life to some of the composi- 
tional conventions he inherited from 
other printmakers, such as the placement 
in the background of an episode that 
precedes or follows the one dominating 
the foreground. In the woodcut Abraham 
Going To Sacrifice Isaac, for example, the 
foreground presents Abraham and Isaac 
trekking to the mountain top, where 
Abraham’s obedience to God’s command 
that he sacrifice his son will be tested. 
Deep in the middle distance three tiny 
figures enact the scene that will follow: 
an angel appears to stop Abraham’s arm 
as he raises his sword to behead Isaac. 
This print also exemplifies Lucas’s ex- 
traordinary capacity to capture the 
nuances of human emotion as they 
register in faces and postures. Abraham 
casts at his uncomprehending son an 
expression of agonized resignation that is 
almost painful to contemplate. Perhaps 
nothing accounts for the enduring value 
of Lucas’s prints so much as their 
translation of plain human perceptions 
untainted by cynicism or duplicity. 

No one who makes, collects, or cares 


Lucas van Leyden; Agony in the Garden (1509) 


Performance 


Sex and the single girl 


by Laura A. Jacobs 


he reputation that precedes Kathy 
] Acker is a doozy: |’enfant terrible 
of the New York loft; village 
atavist; punk-porn poet and foulmouth. 
But to see her is to stumble over the 
preconceptions. A woman who looks like 
a delicate boy, she is both self-possessed 
and, when she smiles, disarming. The 
black she likes to wear is serious more 
than morose, a poetic rather than a 
political statement. And the punk trim- 
mings — leather at the pockets and 
crotch, zippers at the shoulders, ears 
studded all along their fragile curves — 
seem to bespeak stylistic choices_Acker 
made long ago and considers no more. 
Diminutive but deftly outlined amid the 
whirlwind of audience expectations and 
assumptions, she is the eye of her 
universe. 

The lights dimmed on Acker down- 
stairs at the ICA a week ago when, alone 
at the microphone, she began reading 
from “Time,” her most recent piece of 
writing. Sometimes she allowed herself 
to slip into character — 14-year-old girls 
with their worldly summations (‘The 
future is between my legs”), black 
baddies out of James Bond, malevolent 
siblings, and sex-starved roommates; and 
then she began to have fun. But ap- 


proaching passages of raw sexual content 
her voice hardened, and she enunciated 
with defiance. Acker’s prose is unblink- 
ing, and so is she. 

“Oh, I used to hate readings,” she 
crooned during a pre-performance inter- 
view at the ICA. In a quiet corner of the 
lower-level foyer, under Ronnie 
Cutrone’s red and yellow banners 
(outside, the red and yellow sounds of 
the fire trucks maneuvering in the station 
next door), she continued, “I used to be 
so nervous I would vomit before I went 
on. Oh, it was torture, but it was the only 
way I could earn money. | love theater, 
and as I've gotten better at reading, it’s 
easier for me. And I love the contact with 
the audience. . . . Still, I've been doing the 
performances for so long. | resent the 
extent to which I have to be charismatic. 
It’s part of being a performer, but I don’t 
think that’s part of being a writer.” 

The author of eight novels since 1972, 
she’s gained notoriety only in the last 
two years. In 1982 there was an ice- 
breaking feature article on her in the 
Village Voice, an extensive — and 
positive — piece that compared her to 
Genet and Burroughs. That's the kind of 
passion Acker arouses. Her writing is 
easy to dislike, still easier to discount. 


And yet she has a substantial following, 
readers who forge on in the face of 
seeming incoherence and bizarre situ- 
ations, readers who perhaps enjoy un- 
orthodoxy for its own sake. 

Acker’s most recent, and by her own 
estimation her most traditional, novel, 
Great Expectations (Grove, 128 pages, 
$6.95 paper), begins at home with a 
mother’s death; from there it zigs and 
zags through war, Manhattan, 
whorehouses, and Seattle, touching 
down on nameless, shameless acts and 
fantasies. It’s sort of an aerial view of 
unmentionable America — Acker fid- 
dling with a short wave and, picking up 
all kinds of sensibilities, focusing on 
darkened rooms the world over. Those 
on the side of conventional narrative will 
find Expectations self-indulgent; the 
vanguard will find it honest and new. 
Convention will call her cold fragmenta- 
tion undisciplined; the vanguard will 
reissue one of those qualifications — 
something about how her refracted 
plotline reflects the converging terrains 
of psychosexual experience (i.e., she’s 
honest and new). The argument is that 
much hotter in that Acker is still on the 
fringe. 

Even fringe is perhaps too establish- 


about prints can afford to miss the Lucas 
van Leyden show. It is likely to be 
remembered as one of the great print 
exhibitions of the 1980s. And to make it 
even more attractive, the MFA has 
mounted a companion exhibition called 
“Albrecht Diirer and His Contem- 
poraries,” which brings together an 
astonishing group of engravings, 
etchings, and woodcuts by Lucas’s 
counterpart among German artists of his 
day. Along with the Diirers there are 
intriguing images by other important 
printmakers, such as Martin Schongauer 
and Hans Burgkmaier, that provide 
enough context to enable us to appreciate 
Lucas’s and Diirer’s originality. 
~ * * 

Meanwhile, at Brown University’s Bell 
Gallery in Providence, you can see a 
generous survey of works by Honoré 
Daumier from the collection of Armand 
Hammer (through November 20). 
Daumier might be called the father of 
modern caricature, for most of his work 
in prints was done for the popular press 
and focused on the foibles and troubles 
of his time, the turbulent decades of the 
19th century in Paris. Born the son of a 
glazier in Marseilles, he was a man of the 
people, and a merciless satirist of all 
those who put themselves above the 
common condition, whether through 
political maneuvering or just out of 
pretension; many of his targets are 
remembered today only because of his 
acerbic treatment of them. His sculptures 
commemorating scurrilous _ parlia- 
mentarians (none cast during his life- 
time) form a wonderful rogues’ gallery of 
the ways corruption, vanity, and self- 
importance can manifest themselves in 
the human physiognomy. 

Daumier’s art is easier to absorb than 
Lucas van Leyden’s. His principal me- 
dium was the lithograph, and the speed 
and deftness of his drawing (which he 
did directly on lithographic stones) re- 
flects the pace of journalistic deadlines as 
well as the quickened pace of 19th- 
century Paris. The tribulations of every- 
day life have changed considerably since 
then, but we can recognize a host of 
human types in his work. Whereas Lucas 
van Leyden’s brilliance lay in his ability 
to describe reality in detail, all the way 
from the foreground of the plate to the 
deep distance of a landscape horizon, 
Daumier’s gift was for summing up 
significant perceptions in a few wiry 
strokes and flashing contrasts. It is no 
surprise that Daumier’s sensibility seems 
the closer to our own. The surprise is that 
it’s hard to think of anyone who could 
serve as the Daumier of our time; the 
nearest analogy might be not a visual 
artist but Richard Pryor. Perhaps since 
Daumier’s time the pace of life has 
quickened to the point that only live 
performance can epitomize its essentials 


ment a word for the creatures that people 
Expectations. Prostitutes whom Simone 
de Beauvoir would applaud for their 
learning and equanimity, rotted-out 
sugar daddies, S&Mers from wealthy 
suburbs, members of the New York art 
world (another fringe altogether), lovers 
who lovelessly keep kicking each other 
out. They’re not really characters, be- 
cause their voices are so readily inter- 
changeable. They’re not quite 
caricatures, either, because we've never 
seen them before — at least never in such 
jagged perspective. While the tone of 
Expectations hovers between slick satire 
and weary sarcasm, the people become 
laocodéns of neuroses on the road to 
psychoses. Acker’s voice is cynical, in- 
quisitive, naive, crude, colloquial. 
“Mother wanted me to be unlike I was. I 
got ‘A’s in school — it wasn’t that I was a 
good girl, in fact even back then I was 
odd girl out. School was just the one 
place where | could do things right — but 
mother said getting ‘A’s made me stand 
out too much. Otherwise I was just a 
failure. I felt too strongly. My emotional 
limbs stuck out as if they were broken 
and unfixable. I kissed mother’s friends 
too nicely when they were playing 
canasta. I was too interested in sex.... 
When I washed a dish I wasn’t washing a 
dish. Since I didn’t know if mother was 
god, I didn’t know if I loved her. My 
friends told me I perceived in too black 
and white terms. ‘The world is more 
complex,’ they said. I said, ‘I get “A”’s in 

school.’ Unlike.” 
The sex in Acker’s work is hardboiled, 
narrowly framed, unflinchingly un- 
Continued on page 9 
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by Joyce Millman 


irls will be boys and boys will be 
G girls — pop’s a mixed-up, mud- 

dled-up, shook-up world. Except 
for Boy George O’Dowd, Culture Club's 
sweet-soul-voiced fashion face. David 
Bowie in an evening gown or Annie 
Lennox in a businessman's suit still 
radiates a tempestuous sexual aura. But 
Boy George, with his green eyes made up 
like rainbows, his hair braided and 
beribboned, his lips painted kiss-me 
pink, is a sexual cipher. And the depth to 
which this image goes is unsettling. Boy 
George doesn’t appear to be wearing a 
costume; it’s easy to picture him sleeping 
in his makeup, like a nun sleeping in her 
habit. Skipping around a stage in tiny 
geisha steps, swathed in a baggy tunic, 
giggling at his own gawkiness, he not 
only seems neither male nor female, he 
seems to be not quite flesh and blood. 
He’s an overdressed Puck, a naughty, 
narcissistic sprite merrily buzzing up the 
noses of foolish mortals, many of whom 
really do want to hurt him. He’s a 
creature of dreams. 

Soul music has always welcomed 
dreamers. Unabashedly passionate, un- 
ashamedly sentimental, undeniably 
subversive, it’s the tradition of love men 
— from Little Anthony to Smokey 
Robinson to Marvin Gaye to Michael 
Jackson to Prince — seducing us all with 
their falsettos, of romantics calling to one 
another across barriers of time, space, 
even gender. And soul is the tradition of 
gospel release and let-it-all-out theatri- 
cality. Gifted with a smoldering white- 
soul voice, a star’s chutzpah, a promoter’s 
shrewdness (he’s made his true sexual 
preference a worldwide guessing game), 
and a scrapper’s confidence (on “Do You 
Really Want To Hurt Me?”, you could 
practically hear his glee as he rolled 
effortlessly into his torchy yet unwaver- 
ing upper register), Boy George found 
paradise by the disco light. On Kissing To 
Be Clever (Virgin/Epic), Culture Club’s 
1982 debut, he redefined “black” as a 
gender and proclaimed people of color to 
be a more tolerant, uninhibited, and 
sexually adventurous breed. His blithe 
exhortations to whites to ‘steal some 
culture” and the band’s gaudy approx- 
imation of Third World rhythms (bassist 
Mikey Craig is the band’s only black 
member) may have been plucked whole 
from Malcolm McLaren's version of the 


SiC 
Boy's own story 
Culture Club: not for members only 


white man’s burden (white people can 
think only with their heads). But from 
someone as obviously peculiar as Boy 
George — rather than someone as 
obviously oily as McLaren — such a 
search for a cultural oasis arouses sympa- 
thy. “White,” to Boy George, meant 
everything restrained, repressed, hyp- 
ocritical, and homophobic about British 
society. Like Oscar Wilde and Quentin 
Crisp, he found that antagonism is the 
best revenge. (Of course, in trend-crazy, 
economically devastated postpunk Brit- 
ain, dressing to be clever does make pop 
stars — or at least pop happenings — out 
of many a hungry youth.) 

Kissing To Be Clever was a garish 
record, a tropical salad of rhythms and 
gimmicks, bullfighting horns and dub- 
master raps tossed with Jon Moss's 
bumptious Caribbean beats and Mikey 
Craig's pulsing disco basslines. But for all 


s 


Mad about the Boy 


To The Lighthouse 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


ow satisfying — and how rare — 
H it is to go to the theater and feel 

in your bones that, even though 
you may not like what goes on or agree 
with all the choices, what you are about 
to experience will excite you, engage you, 
or lock you in combat. I’m talking, of 
course, about the advent of Peter Sellars 
at the Boston Shakespeare Company. | 
think his first two productions have been 
flawed in various ways, but I don’t think 
there’s been anything in Boston as rich or 
as stimulating since his previous efforts. 
Even when things aren’t completely 
worked out (no two performances, in my 
experience, have been exactly the same), 
it’s thrilling to witness a serious artist 
grappling. Everything he does, like it or 
not, is of vital importance and necessary 
to investigate. I sat through Pericles three 
times — 10% hours’ worth — and don’t 
regret a minute. 

How foolhardy — and how brave — of 
Sellars to follow Shakespeare’s obscure, 
unglamorous epic romance with the 
American premiére of a contemporary 
British chamber opera, Peter Maxwell 
Davies’s The Lighthouse (1980). The 
production, at least on the basis of the 
opening performance, seems to me min- 
or Sellars, not as penetrating or original 
as his work in Handel or Bach. The 
Lighthouse is far more inventive than 
Sarah Caldwell’s most recent treatments 
of modern operas, but it is not up to her 


best work in the ‘60s (it will be interesting 
to compare what she does with another 
Maxwell Davies opera, the more am- 
bitious Taverner, next spring). For all its 
limitations, however, this ‘70-minute 
sizzler,” as Sellars calls it, makes an 
undeniable and a considerable impact. 
The story, as you've probably heard by 
now, concerns three actual turn-of-the- 
century keepers of a lighthouse off the 
coast of Scotland who disappeared with- 
out leaving (as they say) a trace, ap- 
parently in the middle of dinner. In 
Maxwell Davies's Prologue (he wrote his 
own libretto), three Lighthouse Com- 
mission inspectors, played by the same 
three singers who play the lighthouse 
keepers, testify to this disappearance and 
act out their alleged discovery of it. The 
second part, the main body of the work, 
which is called “The Cry of the Beast,” 
dramatizes the events at the lighthouse 
that led to the disappearing act. Maxwell 
Davies offers a realistic solution to the 
mystery — a surprise ending of sorts (I 
won't give it away here, though | 
strongly suggest you read the text 
beforehand anyway) — but a solution 
with symbolic overtones, both Freudian 
and theological. Each of the three light- 
house keepers has attempted to cover up 
his deepest sin — murder, incest (or at 
least sexual betrayal), and religious 
monomania (what:Miltorwon Rope: would 


Continued on page 13 


its camp, the album was laced with 
sadness — Boy George as a pop Pagliac- 
cio tumbling for us through his tears. The 
songs’ action seemed to take place 
exclusively on the dance floor, with Boy 
George and his potential lovers dancing 
for each other, around each other, never 
with each other. He put all his faith in 
love and prayed for the music to perform 
miracles, like making a “white boy” 
succumb to him in the heat of dance 
(“Love Twist’). But in the album’s 
greatest hits, Boy George suffered — 
stylishly. On “Do You Really Want To 
Hurt Me?”, with weepy guitar borrowed 
from the Stylistics’ “You Are Everything” 
and soft, misty vocal inspired by Smokey 
Robinson's “Ooh Baby Baby,” he was 
delectably vulnerable; on the swirling 
“Time,” he faced up to the frightening 
prospect of dancing eternally with 
himself. 


Those luminous ballads, which tran- 
scended the exotic excesses of Kissing To 
Be Clever, are the guiding spirit of 
Culture Club’s new Colour by Numbers 
(Virgin/Epic). Followups to debuts as 
splashy as Culture Club’s usually stick to 
formula, but Colour by Numbers is a 
world apart from the first album’s neon 
Neverland and Boy George's frantic 
gender bending. It’s an impeccable slow- 
dance soul album — songs sizzle and 
melt instead of banging up and flaming 
out, and keyboards (particularly sideman 
Phil Pickett’s piano) and suave horns 
plump up a feathery bed of melodies 
upon which Boy George’s sensual, 
creamy voice languishes. 

The new album is heavy on MOR-soul 
ballads that can stand with those of 
Lionel Richie or Gladys Knight — and 
coming from a car radio, they'll sound as 
immune to pop trends. But the song- 
writers — Boy George, guitarist Roy Hay, 
Moss, and Craig — infuse their numbers 
with irony. For a record that aims to coax 
solo dancers into couplings, its songs 
dwell on thwarted love. The most 
irresistibly flighty of these is “Karma 
Chameleon,” a_ plunkety-plunk pop- 
country tune with homy harmonica and 
a female chorus (actually the formidable 
Helen Terry, multi-tracked) reverently 
echoing Boy George’s double-entendre 
lines (“I'm a man without conviction/I’m 
a man who doesn’t know/How to sell a 
contradiction”). The’ most gorgeous of 
the love songs is “Black Money,” a 
shimmering, moody, gospel-inflected 
ballad that uses tainted currency as a 
metaphor for infidelity. Helen Terry's 
mama-lion growls and Boy George's 
husky crooning are a smashing match, 
their voices and personalities — strong 
woman, fragile man — calling down 
those of their soul idols. But the rela- 
tionship between Terry and Boy George 
is more complex; singing in tandem, not 
to each other but as equals, they often 
seem like halves of the same person 
like an extension of his pansexuality 

On Colour by Numbers, Boy George 
goes beyond using his flamboyance as 
bait to hook people's biases; he becomes 
an aggressive (and a more articulate) 
activist. The rambunctious “Church of 
the Poison Mind’ — harmonica and 
ecstatic wall-of-rhythm recalling Stevie 
Wonder's “Uptight nose-thumbs 
Bible-toting homophobe zealots. And the 
rest of side two (except for the playful 
sexual-prowess boast “Miss Me Blind”) is 
a dark view of human behavior. On 
“Mister Man,” a sinister reggae track 
featuring rattlesnake-shake percussion 
and warrior horns, Boy George blames 
masculine aggression for the world’s evil, 
but he doesn’t shy from acknowledging 
his own dangerous side (‘‘Why do | feel 
the way | do?/Ain't it obvious I’m just a 
man like you?”). The gentle, airy “Storm- 

Continued on page 15 


Beyond new age 


by Bob Blumenthal 


sk me about “new age” music — 
A that calm, mostly solo stuff 

played by George Winston and 
others on the Windham Hill roster — and 
I'm likely to respond with the solicitude 
Eddie Condon might have shown Albert 
Ayler. In fact, since | find new age’s 
ambiance as soothing as static cling, | 
have done my best to avoid even 
listening to it, much less writing about it. 
My reluctance no doubt upsets the legion 
of new-age fans, who have flocked to 
this purported jazz style while local 
support for more vigorous forms of 
improvisation dwindles; and it may even 
peeve new age’s more vocal critics. Yet | 
offer no informed judgment on Winston 
and company — my ears simply refuse to 
be informed. 

Don't get me wrong, though; I’m not 
one of those hardcore jazz types who 
throw everything with folky traces and a 
bucolic veneer into the same backpack. 
There’s always Oregon, who were into 
Consciousness III before most of those 
Windham Hill cats had their first saucer 
of Granola. Oregon, with their 12-string 
guitar, their tablas and oboe, their 
barefoot-and-flowing-shirt comportment 
(did bassist Glen Moore’s wild fluctua- 
tions in hair style denote changes in 
gurus, I always wondered), and a name 
that could not have been improved upon 
by the Club of Rome, If there is a new- 


age style, Oregon are its progenitor, yet 


the quartet has adopted a lower profile as 
the phenomenon has gained commercial 
momentum. Moore, Paul McCandless, 
Ralph Towner, and Collin Walcott have 
put more stress on individual projects 
during the past three years, which is the 
period that separates Oregon's final 
Elektra album from the band’s new, 
homonymous ECM debut. This stress 
may explain why the recent concert at 
Sanders Theater drew little attention and 
half a house. 

Many listeners would argue that Or- 
egon are not a jazz band, and the 
members might agree. (“I think it’s more 
important for me to not keep on 
demonstrating my jazz roots,” Towner 
said a while back; “It pisses me off when 
people get bugged because my music 
isn’t something else.) Indeed, McCand- 
less was trained to play oboe and English 
horn in symphony orchestras; Towner, 
despite a piano style rooted in Bill Evans, 
developed his guitar technique through a 
Viennese instructor; and Walcott, one of 
the few Westerners who have seriously 
studied both sitar and tablas, has ad- 
mitted to a certain estrangement from 
jazz prior to his occasional collaboration 
with Don Cherry in Codona. Yet the fluid 
compatibility of Oregon’s members, and 
their willingness to risk chaos in the 
collective improvisations that make up a 
substantial portion of their programs, 

Continued on page 9 
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“White Lines (Don't Don't Do It)’ (Sugarhill) — Grandmaster and Mellie Me! 

The first anti-drug number by major rap performers Grandmaster (Flash) and 
Melie Mel (of the Furious Five) is a curious hybrid and a Paradox “White Lines,” 
like rock and roil’s most chilling drug meditations (Lou Reed's “Heroin,” the Rolling 
Stones’ ‘Sister Morphine") evokes the rush and exalted delerium of a high while 
the message warns — with some ambiguity — against indulgence. But like the 
most incisive anti-drug songs in R&B (Curtis Mayfield’s “Freddie's Dead," Gil 
Scott-Heron's ‘‘The Bottle’’), this demi-rap avoids priggishness by scourging reck- 
less intoxication as a social plague rather than a personal sin. Still, some of the 
points get sticky: cocaine traffic is held responsible for various generalized in- 
justices, such as discrepancies in the American court system (small-time pushers 
are brutalized in jail, executive smugglers get off easy), and ‘“‘White Lines” falls into 
an old trap by suggesting that coke is morally corrupting for women but only 
financially ruinous for men. The arrangement of “White Lines” is lifted from Liquid 
Liquid’s ‘‘Cavern,"’ but the new delivery — particularly the convulsive bass shud- 
ders — reduces the ponderous original to rubble. Conclusion: a hearty comeback 
from ‘‘New York, New York,” and an absolute grabber on the radio, but Grand- 
master and Melle Mel should realize risky music attacks risky drugs more effective- 
ly when the pleasures of the two are less confounded. 


Jonathan Richman & the Modern Lovers 
JONATHAN SINGS! 
(Sire) 


decade ayo, in his rapturous hit ‘‘Road- 
A runner,” Jonathan Richman proclaimed 
his love for the modern world. Spontane- 
ous, exuberant, and sounding as if he could use 
some Vitamin C to unstuff his head cold, Richman 
was doubly precocious: not just a punk, but an 
innocent punk. Before he came along, there had 
been plenty of songs about driving around, but 
none about driving past the Stop & Shop. Others 
had wailed about wanting a lover, but he was the 
first to suggest (on “Girl Friend”) that having a girl 
could improve one’s ability to appreciate Cézanne. 
Sticking to basic rock structures (‘‘Roadrunner’”’ 
did fine with two chords from the Velvet 
Underground's “Sister Ray’’), opening his big eyes 
real wide and cultivating curly bangs, he estab- 
lished himself as a cuddly rock-and-roll animal — 
Bambi with a backbeat, as it were. And then the 
modern world dumped him. The album he cut for 
Warners in 1972 went unreleased for four years, 
the rest of the original Modern Lovers dispersed 
(later to join bands that were, oh, slightly more 
successful: Talking Heads, the Cars), and it began 
to seem that he’d been too precocious for his own 
good. The hip masses didn’t know what to make 
of the punk who'd sung “I’m Straight” in a gay bar 
(even though he meant drugwise, not sexwise); 
and anyone who'd moon about Boston's “Lonely 
Financial Zone” had to be a bit infantile. 

So Richman got small. On Jonathan Richman 
and the Modern Lovers (1976), the revamped 
Lovers literally buzzed in the background as 
Jonathan implored various mean-looking bugs not 
to bite him (“Please calm down/Then we'll have 
fun and fool around”); like other songs on the 
album, “Hey There Little Insect” backed a simple 
sentiment with an arrangement that was peppy 
rather than propulsive — call it micropop. 
Certainly that old Velvets drone wouldn't have 
gone well with lyrics about lovelorn shopping 
centers and aerobic Martians. By the time of 1977's 
Rock ‘n’ Roll with the Modern Lovers, the band 
was rocking even more gently, artd its leader was 
rhapsodizing about the ice-cream man on his 
street and the rotting “Dodge Veg-O-Matic”’ in his 
parking lot. In concert, the Incredible Shrinking 
Rock-and-Roller was taking off with ‘I’m a Little 
Airplane” and reverting with “I’m a Little 
Dinosaur’; without his old bite, he was becoming 
a little too much. Still, his attention to minutiae 
wavered on 1979's Back in Your Life. He kept an 
eye on his furry friends (“Party in the Woods 
Tonight’), but he was beginning to régard the big 
picture with some urgency: “People all over the 
world are starving/For affection,’’ he moaned. The 
album's bucolic title track, on which Richman 
promised to follow his intended lover over hill and 
dale, closed ominously with a warning: “Time's a- 
wasting, ‘cause what once was a puppy is now a 
dog/And what once was a piglet is now a hog.” 
Was the innocent punk, having been jilted one 
time too many, souring into a postmodern lover? 

Nope — he was just going through growing 
pains. Although now, on Jonathan Sings!, he’s 
singing about big-people stuff like marriage and 
reckless driving, his insights are no less sweet — 
just deeper. The album begins with the Lovers 
crooning (rather than buzzing) over “That Sum- 
mer Feeling” while Richman catalogues childhood 
sensations: pools, lawns, a third-grade girlfriend 
(“Do you long for her/Or the way you were?’’). 
He’s always wanted to relive those things, but 
now he realizes that even the purest innocence 
won't bring them back. Not that he'll ever stop 
vearning: “That summer feeling’s gonna haunt 
you the rest of your life,” he tells himself, and us. 
He hasn't lost the gift of seeing like a child (‘Not 
Yet Three’), but now it’s clearly a grownup who's 
doing the seeing. In “The Neighbors,” he 
describes a late night spent “at Jill's house while 
Ed was away’ (he claims they were just talking). 
Modern Lovers Beth Harrington and Ellie 
Marshall coo and taunt as Richman declares, “| 
don’t want to let the neighbors run my life.” Let 
the cynics go ahead and think he’s cheating: “My 
wife knows me better than that.” An album ago, 
his love was “a flower just beginning to bloom”; 
now he’s telling all doubters that it was worth the 
wait, that his nature walks paid off. He found his 
own way out of the woods. 

And now he commutes. At Jonathan Swift's 
recently, he led a drumless edition of the Modern 
Lovers (guitars, sax, bass, percussion, backup 
chorus) through an impassioned “Ice Cream Man” 
and then launched into “That Summer Feeling,” 


all the time a-boppin’ and a-wigglin’ with the old 
gusto. Still precocious after all these years, he got 
down on the floor and did the little-dinosaur 
crawl; older and wiser than before, he intoned 
“The Neighbors” as if the neighbors were in the 
audience. If there were any cynical nay-sayers at 
Swift's, they were hard to spot: the crowd acted 
like proud moms and pops watching their first- 
born bring down the auditorium in a junior-high 
musical. And except for the guy by the Xevious 
machine who kept yelling for “Roadrunner” 
(hadn’t he heard Richman sing “I don’t want 
automotive help” on the new album?), no one 
missed the doe-eyed punk. Jonathan Richman 
may be happily married, but he can't help flirting 
with the modern world. It’s worked out well for all 
concerned. You only hope the ice-cream man 
doesn’t get jealous. — Josh Kornbluth 


Green on Red 
GRAVITY TALKS 
(Slash) 

ou don’t hear much talk nowadays about 
VY psychedelic drugs; tripping is as out of 

fashion as shag cuts. But psychedelic rock is 
having a small renaissance — and I’m not talking 
about recent events like the Grateful Dead’s 20th 
reunion in Santa Cruz, or the Moody Blues sojurn 
at the Centrum a few weeks ago. Most of the new 
ascenders to the drone are located on the West 
Coast, bands like the Dream Syndicate, Rain 
Parade, Translator, True West. And Green on Red 
are no exception to California vision; they're from 
LA by way of Tucson, and their debut LP, Gravity 
Talks, is as hippie-folk acoustic as it is amplified 
neopsychedelic. You know about neopsychedelic 
— insomniac organ swirls, jangling, obliviating 
guitar, and a lead singer who’s racked up some 
time in college literature courses. Green on Red 
aren't as rough-edged as a lot of regional rockers, 
particularly the hardcore contingent; but their 
point of view is just as in-groupish. Gravity Talks 
is a likably uneven album that’s enjoyable for its 
small, quiet arguments. 

Green on Red write like fevered male adoles- 
cents, but you’d never mistake howling excoria- 
tions like “5 Easy Pieces” for boy-rock. On songs 
like ‘““That’s What You're Here For’ and “Brave 
Generation,” the band gives off swinging op- 
timism: chiming slide circles of guitar from Dan 
Stuart, Alex McNicol’s easy-beat drumming as 
casual as an untucked flannel shirt. Chris Cacavas 
has a clear tenor that recalls Bob Weir's — not 
quite clarion, but sincere. So his overenunciation 
on the sing-song chorus springs from naive 
earnestness, not star hubris. “Brave Generation” 
boasts one of the most charmingly collegiate 
opening lines this year: “Let me try to explain my 
generation/In a way that Fitzgerald did.” Stuart 
goes on to explain his peers: they’re not beat, or 
hip, but they're brave, though they “don’t speak 
out loud like our parents did.’” Green on Red are 
the inheritors of the generation that heard ‘Roll 
Over Beethoven” from the Beatles rather than 
from Chuck Berry. But their brand of frank 
common sense transcends historical circumstance: 
“If the Russians moved next door/Do you think 
life would change?” 

To be sure, this is a band that suggests other 
bands — if you concentrate, you notice that 
Stuart’s vocals sound a little Dylanoid (atonal out 
of necessity), that his guitar gets a bit Byrdsian 
(homy two-measure melodics), and that Chris 
Cacavas’s organ veers toward Doors cops 
(avowedly trippy). Gravity Talks falls apart when 
the work of producer Chris D. (Flesheaters) turns 
muddy. That’s not necessarily detrimental to 
psychedelic pop. But too often, on more melodic 
songs like “Abigail’s Ghost” or “Gravity Talks,” 
Stuart's guitar sounds like a rack of piano wire 
tapped by a ball-peen hammer. On “Cheap Wine” 
and the album’s concluding number, 
“Narcolepsy,” Green on Red lapse into a stupor: 
Stuart’s guitar buzz turns into a hive of drones — 
one of the disadvantages of a one-riff arrange- 
ment. Drummer Alex McNicol has a_ beefy 
downthrust, but he’s not propelling the band, just 
helping to push the beat along. And in an era on 
the verge of total conversion to machine drum- 
ming (consider any dance hit), there is still room 
for percussion aces. Just listen to D.J. Bonebrake of 
X, or the reunited Chartbusters’ Tim Jackson. And 
about the only distinctive feature of the Spayed 
Cats is Slim Jim Phantom’s bass-snare snap. 
McNicol’s backbeat is yeoman-like, and he 
doesn’t know when he’s bludgeoning. 

At the Inn-Square Men's Bar recently, Green on 
Red quavered before roaring into the core of their 
set. Stuart let slip the key to their introversion in 
the first song: “I think about myself way too 
much.” But his narcissism didn’t much matter, 
since the star of the evening was Cacavas, who 
drew an amazing assortment of effects from his 
solitary keyboard (barely five octaves). The band 
sustained “Narcolepsy” (its five-minute-plus solil- 
oquy/rant) with disciplined precision considering 
that the number is an overlong whine on Gravity 
Talks. The garbled hallucination image, “Sarah 
and her 14 mules,” grew to a disquieting tumult, 
climaxing with a line in which Stuart becomes one 
with his drink on the bar counter. Oddly enough 
for neopsychedelics, alcohol is the mood alterer of 
choice for Green on Red. But don’t mistake them 
for a barroom band — their confidence in their 
own bad dreams compels them to do more than 
just drink up and go home. — Sally ny Se 
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reveals the quartet's jazz affinities. 

Oregon do not call upon hard swing 
and the blues too often, however, and 
from my ingrained jazz perspective I can 
understand how the band might put 
lovers of black music off. It simply 
sounds too pristine. Moore does deliver 
those booming, active lines favored by so 
many of the best postbop bassists. And 
Walcott’s percussion work, spry and 
dynamically responsible without the 
dense urgency of a trap drummer, is not 
the issue either. No, it is McCandless’s 
approach to double reeds and Towner's 
conception on classical and 12-string 
guitars that make Oregon a band apart. 
The sound McCandless gets from the 
oboe is unashamedly clean (I've often 
wished that he would place greater 
emphasis on the muskier English horn), 
and the rhythmic surges of his lines are 
closer to ballet than to jazz dance. And 
Towner, who can be lyrically cogent as a 
pianist, uses his uncommon guitar tech- 
nique to fashion statements filled with 
space and ellipses. Often he creates solos 
that sound like dazzling accompani- 
ments for another, unheard soloist. 

Despite these reservations, I find a 
great appeal in the interplay of Oregon’s 
voices and the delicate balances of its 
multi-instrumental blends. In a sense, 
Oregon are the acoustic counterpart to 
Weather Report. Both bands emerged in 
1970, from larger ensembles that prac- 
ticed stylistic cross-pollination (Paul 
Winter’s Consort and Miles Davis, re- 
spectively); both are built around wood- 
wind melody lead, bass, percussion, and 
a chording instrument; both receive 
compositional sustenance from their 
chord players (pianist/guitarist Towner, 
keyboardist Zawinul). One could add 
that with both groups there is often a 
substantial disparity between recordings 
and live performances. With Oregon this 
problem goes beyond the inability of a 
record to convey the fascination of a 
sizable instrumental arsenal, or to 
provide a visual focus on the subtle 
interplay; it also has to do with the 
segmentation and isolation of Oregon’s 
tunes and their collectively improvised 
pieces. In concert, the free segments will 
generate or link compositions, with no 
rigid demarcations between written 
melodies and spontaneous interludes. 
On records, there are tracks — some 
written by individual members of the 
band, others done spur-of-the-moment 
and credited to the whole band, both 
types intent on connecting but brought 
up short by the silence between cuts. 

Oregon, the new album, has this 
stratified quality, as well as an ominous 
edge that underscores the discrete nature 
of the performances. Towner’s con- 
fluence of odd meters on “The Rapids” 
and Moore's raga/ragtime hybrid “Im- 
pending Bloom” make for a jaunty start 
and finish; in between there are a couple 
of diverting feature turns for Towner’s 
piano (the McCandless piece “Beside a 
Brook”) and the combine of bass and 
sitar (Moore’s “Arianna’), »plus four 
slowly accreting group improvisations. 
There are moments of unearthly threat in 
these collective pieces (especially “Taos,” 
on which tin flute and. tongue drum 
project through the force field of a 
Prophet 5 synthesizer), but there is also 
an unresolved, arbitrarily ended quality. 
By contrast, and off in its own space, 
“The Rapids” begins to sound too 
dependent on its hooks, too much an 
exercise in moving from 7/4 to 9/4; and 
“Impending Bloom” also courts over- 
extended gimmicks before being jostled 
into exotic resolution by McCandless’s 
musette. 

As usual, both individual and group 
musicianship are admirable, though on 
Oregon the balance among the four 
players has taken some surprising turns. 
Moore continues to be the most rough- 
and-tumble and to hold the center; 
McCandless plays six different wind 
instruments, including soprano sax and 
bass clarinet, and he threads a path 
through the free pieces “Beacon” and 
“There Was No Moon That Night” with 
quiet composure. Walcott’s percussion 
touches are often minimal, however, 
except for his introductions on “Taos” 
and “Impending Bloom,” and Towner 
fades into an _ uncharacteristically 
subsidiary role. “There Was No Moon” 
has what might pass for a guitar solo, and 
only two other tracks contain guitar. 
Instead (excepting his “Beside a Brook” 


piano solo), Towner concentrates on the 
synthesizer, which he plays exclusively 
on three tracks and for much of the time 
on the other five. This belated plunge 
into electronics is realized with the 
expected quirky restraint, but the often 
desolate drone of the Prophet 5 cannot 
mold the performances into a convincing 
whole. 

Things were quite different at Sanders 
Theater, a perfect hall for Oregon's 
resonant intimacy. As in previous con- 
certs, freedom and structure were linked 
in extended episodes with convincing 
shapes. Opening out of tempo, with 
McCandless blowing wood flute and 
Walcott playing a cymbal with a violin 
bow, the instruments gathered and 
swarmed, building in intensity until “The 
Rapids” arrived in a rush of exhilaration. 
It turned out to be the only piece from the 
new album in a program heavily weight- 
ed with Towner originals. Two of these, 
“Along the Way” and the 11/4 “Water 
Wheel,” employed the “standard” Or- 
egon format of oboe, classical guitar, 
bass, and percussion, with space for solo 
statements: Other Towner pieces varied 
the format. “Half Past Two,” as close to 
jazz-ballad tempo as Oregon get, began 
with soprano sax and 12-string guitar 
before churning through a free section 
sporting bass clarinet and sitar and 
finally arriving at McCandless’s 
“Wanderlust.” “Yet To Be,” one of 
Towner's earliest pieces, hinted at blues 
changes and evoked strong solos from 
Moore’s bowed bass and Towner on 
piano. 

Encouraging signs of evolution ap- 
peared in the work of the individual 
players. Walcott, who’s no longer in- 
timidated by jazz, has added snare drums 
and a hi-hat cymbal to his percussion 
table, so he now has the makings of a 
trap set as well as tablas, bongos, and 
various hand percussion. It is a delight to 
hear him extract an array of sound from a 
single drum or cymbal by using various 
sticks, brushes, and bows. Towner was 
more relaxed with his synthesizer, and 
his guitar solos showed greater unity 
without sacrificing virtuosity. McCand- 
less seems intent on toughening up his 
playing; he even resorted to body Eng- 
lish to spring several leaping oboe 
phrases. Moore, in addition to his muscu- 
lar playing, also proved to be an adept 
MC, with a quasi-comatose, deadpan 
delivery reminiscent of Boston comedian 
Steven Wright. 

Beyond its individual strengths, Or- 
egon’s performance at Sanders rein- 
forced their ensemble achievement. It’s 
not important that their style can be 
lumped with the more au courant 
practitioners of “new age,” not when 
they can create moments like the one on 
John Abercrombie’s “Timeless,” wherein 
sitar, bass, and 12-string guitar meshed in 
a torrent of plinks and bent strings and 
emerged sounding for all the world like 
one magical percussion instrument. 
There was no failed connection in this 
concert, just proof of why Oregon have 
transcended the new-age genre. O 
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lyrical. And her writing can also be 
violent, the sort of stuff Norman Mailer 
condones by day and smoothes out into 
literate, tobacco-stained prose by night: 
violence with a tradition in the aesthetic 
past and resonance in a dissolving future, 
violence as truth and truth as beauty. 
Acker’s sex and violence are in the 
present: she cares not about beauty of 


_ syntax or imagery but about “language as 


breath, language so primary that a book 
would be explosive. ... For example, in 
Tarantula [an early, violent novel in 
which the pornography, in structure, 
resembles a musical theme and vari- 
ations], I set up two I's: an auto- 
biographical |, and a fictional I that was 
as far from the real me as possible. For 
this I used old stories of murderesses, and 
then I went through this whole process 
of identification. I was writing very fast, I 
wasn't trying to express anything, I still 
don't, really, just trying to find some- 
thing out. The writing world couldn't 
relate to it at all. ‘Cause the writing looks 
very brutal.” 

Then, brutal as in beastly. Now, brutal 
as in severe. Acker’s is an attempt to cut 
to the bone. Her protagonists are deeply, 
if morbidly, engaged in their quests for 
unqualified and endless sexual love; 
pursuing it as they do, in anonymous 
back seats and brothels, it’s not sur- 

Continued on page 10 
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a that they get lost in the 
byrinths of desire. And these 
are contemporary labyrinths. 
Hers is an up-to-the-minute re- 
port — and she’s entirely 
nonplussed by the betrayal of 
hearts that turn out to have a 
glib, irreconcilable darkness. In 
Dickens's Great Expectations, 
the arm of fate has the wise 
reach of a celestial compass; in 
Acker’s, fate is measured in the 
contracting of a muscle, the 
pulse of the groin. 

Acker agrees that her work is 
rough going for the reader. “Most 
people have fixated on the sex, 
but to tell you the truth I’m happy 
if people get enjoyment out of it; 
and it surprised me a little. I'm 
just always aware of these struc- 
tural things, and I couldn‘t quite 
understand how a lot of people 
can bear reading it, cause I'm so 
scattered.” That's no under- 
statement. Acker’s narrative is 
plotted the way Fame and Stay- 
ing Alive were shot and cut. As 
she spends time on a passage it 
gains momentum, but just when 
her short, blurting sentences take 
rhythmic hold she changes the 
subject, or tone, or century. Dis- 
cussing women in a brothel she 
writes: “Women’s sexuality isn’t 
goal oriented, is all-over. Women 
will do anything, not for sex, but 
for love, because sex isn’t a thing 
to them, it’s all over undefined, 
every movement motion to them 
is a sexual oh. This is why women 
can be sexually honest and 
faithful. This is why women look 
up to things, are amazed by 
things. Women hate things the 
most. ” This passage is breath- 
less, bright, about to fly. Acker 
should have more to give. But she 
goes on: “Running the tip of his 
riding crop over the skin of your 
breasts. ‘Why didn’t you bring 
your whips tonight? At least you 
can slap my face.’ Takes hold of 
your large nipples and pulls. 
Calls you ‘a whore.’... You 
enjoy prostituting with this 
stranger.” 

Acker doesn’t have an 
aesthetic. ‘I have a line about not 
having a line,” she maintains, 
“because partly what the writing 
is about is increasing possibilities, 
not decreasing them.” Still, she 
gives us a clue to her perverse 
style in a paragraph near the end 
of Expectations: “Cezanne al- 
lowed the question of there being 
simultaneous viewpoints and 
thereby destroyed forever in art 
the possibility of a static repre- 
sentation or portrait. The Cubists 
went further. They found the 
means of making the forms of all 
objects similar. If everything was 
rendered in the same terms, it 
became possible to paint the 
interactions between them. These 
interactions -became so much 
more interesting than that which 
was being portrayed that the 
concepts of portraiture and there- 
fore of reality were undermined 
or transferred.” 

“Rendered in the same terms” 
— that’s what Acker’s doing 
when she delivers a poignant 
childhood monologue in basical- 
ly the same syntax she'd use for a 
war scene. “Painting the inter- 
actions” — that’s what she means 
when she talks about “showing 
what my intentionality is.” But 
the interactions she actually 
creates seem less interesting than 
her portraits. The moments when 
she writes candidly about things 
like her mother’s vanity, or her 
first panty girdle, are the best in 
the book; they have an im- 
mediacy that’s both startling and 
affecting. That voice might be 
coming from the flower in your 
lapel, from the place where your 
childhood memory lives. Even as 
she’s striving for grand visceral 
effects — those akin to the 
fractured vision of Cubism, the 
liberated percussion of 
Stravinsky, or the converging 
planes of Joyce — Acker relaxes 
her moral control. Not moral as in 


compliance with traditional 
values, but in the sense that an 
novel, a principle oF gives 
narrative thrust and coherence to 
even the most entropied of ex- 
pressions, to the most abstract 
techniques. Rather than ap- 
propriating a measure of space 
and time for itself, Acker’s writ- 
ing transpires from the void, 
evaporating when it’s over. For 
all the orgasmic fireworks, her 
insights register like the hard 
click of- pool balls, and the 
ensuing long, dark, rumble of the 
pocketed ball. There’s a 
meticulous strategy at work as 
Acker leads us to the edge of 
understanding, but the subterra- 
nean depths are only a sugges- 
tion; they're still out of sight. 
When the glare of the words dies 
down, we're left with the old 
impacted silence — it’s as old as 
storytelling. 0 
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added a painting, and so on.” As 
it turned out, Rossner was very 
accommodating. “The important 
image to her was simply the 
empty psychiatrist’s couch,” 
Marcellino says. “In fact, when I 
decided that the couch had to be 
the classic psychiatrist's couch in 
black, tufted leather — Freud's 
couch actually — she rewrote the 
couch descriptions in the novel so 
that they matched the cover 
illustration.” 

Because he knew that August 
was considered a big book, 
Marcellino made one concession. 
“I used bigger type than I nor- 
mally would have,” he says, 
almost sheepishly. “I just gave in 
on that point.” Still, his approach 
was largely noncommercial, a 
choice he strenuously defends. 
“August isn’t a sexy cover,” he 
says. “It doesn’t show any peo- 
ple, and there’s no indication that 
the characters are a woman psy- 
chiatrist and a woman patient. 
But there’s just so much you can 


get on a cover. How much can 
you say? And sometimes simply 


beautiful is important too: 
producing a really beautiful jack- 
et — something one warms up 
to.” 

- * * 

“Book jackets are a 20th-cen- 
tury phenomenon,” says Lidia 
Ferrara, who is working on a 
study of British and American 
book jackets for Knopf. “The first 
book jackets were very pragmatic 
— they simply protected the 
bindings from dust or, if they 
were on display, from sunlight. 
The idea took hold gradually. At 
first they had just a title, then 
later they added little advertising 
blurbs, and by the 1920s and ‘30s 
almost all books were appearing 
with elaborately illustrated book 
jackets.” 

There is no such thing as a 
book-jacket collector, according 
to Ferrara, but book collectors are 
known to cherish jackets. “A 
book jacket in good condition 
adds 25 to 30 percent to the value 
of a book,” says George Gloss of 
the Brattle Book Shop. “Most 
collectors remove them and store 
them in a drawer. Recently I sold 
two Steinbeck first editions: the 
one with a book jacket went for 
$90; the one without, $15.” 

Unfortunately, this added 
value seldom translates into 
added money for book-jacket 
designers and illustrators. As late 
as five years ago, book-jacket 
designers and illustrators were 
getting fees that started at $300 
per cover. Recently, the profes- 
sion has boosted its rates into the 
$800-to-$1000 range, but in the 
graphic arts community book- 
jacket design remains a minor art. 
The business of putting writers’ 
work into bold type can claim 
only agate-sized credit at the 
bottom of the inside book flap. 
And for a task that entails hours 
of reading before the sketching 
can even begin, the rates are far 
from attractive. “The way most 


graphic artists feel is that they'd 
like to do some book covers 
sometime, on the side,” Paul 
Bacon says, “But what they are 
really after is advertising work.” 

So it’s not surprising that there 
are no more than a dozen de- 
signers in the country who can 
make a living in book jackets. 
The successful ones are either 
prolific (Paul Bacon turns out 
three designs a week) or inspired 
(Marcellino’s best hardcover 
jackets are frequently adapted for 
subsequent paperback editions, 
for an additional fee), or both 
(Bacon’s design for Ragtime 
made it all the way to the movie 
title). There is considerable 
money in paperback covers, of 
course: as much as $5000 for what 
the designers derisively call “a 
clinch” — an embrace‘of a hero 
and heroine in a romantic setting. 
But hardcover-book designers 
seldom cross over, citing the 
tawdry, formulaic nature of the 
work, 

Which is not to say that hard- 
cover book jackets are any sort of 
artistic haven. Marcellino’s ef- 
forts notwithstanding, the Big 
Book Look is likely to maintain 
its dominance, especially given 
the increasing influence of the 
publishing industry’s new corpo- 
rate owners. Wendell Minor, 
another sought-after New York 
book designer, has already no- 
ticed a shift in emphasis. “The 
book-design process has changed 
dramatically since the corpo- 
rations began buying up the 
publishing houses,” he says. “It 
used to be that I'd have a pleasant 
meeting with the editor and the 
art director about a book jacket, 
and if we agreed on something 
I'd go right into a finish. Now it’s 
a question of does the marketing 
man like it, does the advertising 
man like it, does the editorial staff 
agree, and so on. Today the 
hurdles are four and five times 
more complicated.” 

Minor, who has a style midway 
between Marcellino’s experimen- 
tal approach and Paul Bacon’s 
bestselling orthodoxy (see ac- 
companying story), believes that 
marketing considerations nat- 
urally become paramount as the 
stakes increase. “No one really 
worries about a first novel,” he 
says, “but when there’s big 
money involved, that’s when you 
get the ‘We’re looking for that 
right look but we won't know it 
till we see it’ situation. When I did 
the cover for Waiting for Mr. 
Goodbar, | had to go through 
three detailed sketches. The pub- 
licity for the book was growing, 
and each time I showed them a 
cover, they'd say, ‘That’s not 
quite right. The book has gotten 
bigger than that.’ ” 

It's not surprising, then, that 
today many of the best book 
jackets are coming out of small 
publishing houses. Pantheon 
Books, one of the few publishing 
companies that’s still considered 
a “literary house,” consistently 
produces book jackets that are 
quietly adventurous. Louise Fili, 
Pantheon’s design director, 
began her career in the typo- 
graphic studio of Herb Lubalin. 
“Book design was a low priority 
at the studio,” she recalls. “There 
wasn't enough money in it to 
justify the senior members of the 
staff spending much time on it, so 
they left it to me.” Later she 
worked with Harris Lewine, the 
iconoclastic book designer who 
today is remembered for two of 
his most radical designs: a Joe 
Louis biography that had no print 
of any kind on the front, just 
Louis's picture; and Anais Nin’s 
Delta of Venus, which he de- 
signed on plain brown paper 
with no flap copy — a reference 
to the plain brown wrappers of 
pornographic books. 

Five years ago, Fili went to 
Pantheon, where she began using 
a variety of artists from outside 
the book-jacket trade and ex- 
perimenting with typography 
and paper stock. “There are a lot 
of unwritten rules in book-jacket 
design. The title should always 


Pantheon, however, Fili appears 
to delight in breaking these con- 
ventions. For Light, a novel by 
Eva Figes about a day in the life’ 
of Monet, Fili used a detail from a 
Monet painting between small, 
handlettered, shaded type. “I 
wanted to convey an _ im- 
pressionistic feeling of filtered 
light, and I think it worked, but 
the result was something that 
never would have gotten out of a 
more commercial house,”’she 
says. For Marx for Beginners she 
had the cover printed on flat, 
brown, matte stock. “For any 
marketing person, matte stock 
means this is not a commercial 
book,” she says. “And I can 
understand their objections, be- 
cause matte covers are easily 
smudged and torn in bookstores. 
But I thought it was right for the 
book.” 

Recently, Pantheon purchased 
a translation of Peter Schneider's 
The Wall Jumper, a novel set in 
the shadow of the Berlin Wall. 
After discussing the book with its 
editor, Fili was reminded of a 
Pantheon photography book of a 
few years earlier that had in- 
cluded photographs of faded wall 
paintings from the German coun- 
tryside. She tracked the book 
down, put it in a large envelope 
with The Wall Jumper manu- 
script, and sent it 20 blocks 
downtown to Fred Marcellino’s 
studio. 

* * + 

Now it’s.a few months later, in 
Marcellino’s studio, and his de- 
tailed sketch of The Wall Jumper 
jacket is sitting on his drafting 
table. The book~is due out this 
January; an earlier version of the 
cover has already appeared in 
Pantheon’s fall catalogue. The 
illustration, which fills the entire 
front cover, is a weathered-look- 
ing brick wall.with the face of a 
solemn young man staring 
straight ahead. His right eye has 
been replaced by a/‘small rec- 
tangular window that reveals 
dreamy blue sky on the other 
side. The title and the author's 
name frame the illustration in 
stark, military-looking type. “ The 
Wall Jumper has a lot of twists 
and turns, small conflicts and 
minor subplots,” Marcellino says, 
looking at his rendering, “but 
essentially it’s about the Berlin 
Wall and the idea of escaping to 
the West. So I took it on that basic 
level, and I think the illustration 
is a nice metaphor. Many times, 
that’s what the process is for me: 
trying to be simple. It’s hard to be 
simple without being boring.” 

In one corner of the studio 
there’s a chalkboard neatly 
divided into 28 lines. Each is 
filled with the particulars of a 
book-jacket design project: title, 
author, publisher, date, and so 
on. Ten of the titles have check- 
marks next to them; Marcellino 
still has 18 projects to finish for 
the spring season. As he ex- 
amines the board, a look of slight 
fatigue crosses his features. 

Despite the workload, how- 
ever, Marcellino, unlike many 
book-jacket designers, eschews 
preliminary sketches in favor of 
detailed color renderings. “If I 
were dealing with an art director 
I'd feel all right with just a pencil 
sketch,” he says, “but editors and 
salesmen don’t have highly de- 
veloped visual sensibilities — 
you have to spell it all out. I also 
feel that the more detailed the 
drawing is, the better my chances 
are of getting it through.” 

Occasionally his designs don’t 
make it through, and sometimes 
there are changes. “I remember 
the publishers gave me a tough 
time on my cover for The White 
Hotel,” he recalls. “They weren't 
crazy about a naked woman on 
the cover, in the first place, but 
they thought my first version was 
too sensual. The woman was 
always in profile, but her breasts 


were very rosy and her legs were 
clearly spread apart. It-was very 
erotic, like the book, but when 
the publishers saw it, they said, 
“No, no, no .. . We like the idea, 
but you have to tone it down.” 

For the most part, however, 
Marcellino finds his work more 
liberating than restrictive, even 
when he’s stacked up against a 
spring deadline. “I feel very 
lucky,” he says. “There's a tre- 
mendous amount of freedom in 
book-jacket design: someone 
hands you a book and says, ‘Do 
something terrific.’ ” It’s a charge 
he takes seriously. A week 
earlier, he read a novel about a 
diver searching out the source of 
a well. He’s been sketching and 
thinking about it ever since, and 
he still hasn’t come up with a 
satisfactory image. “Every time | 
think of an underwater idea | 
think of Jaws and The Deep — 
something with scuba gear. 
There must be another way of 
dealing with it.” 

“Every time I do a cover, it 
seems I try to reinvent every- 
thing,” he continues, a trifle 
wearily. “But that’s the way it 
should be. A good book is 
something completely new, a 
whole new world. When I get a 
book, I’m not interested in think- 
ing about how it should look; I'm 
interested in what the book is. I 
want to create a visual life for it.” 


Minor 
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Oriental figure — in this case a 
dragon — but ultimately the 
hyphenation was too confusing,” 
Minor says. One element that 
didn’t change was the cover copy. 
“There are no options when it 
comes to copy,” Minor says. “A 
designer cannot leave out an 
‘author of’ line just because it 
doesn’t work in a design.” 

Shortly after Minor submitted 
the two drawings, Frank Metz 
met with Korda and the Simon 
and Schuster book-jacket com- 
mittee. “We decided that we liked 
the type treatment on the first 
sketch, but that we didn’t want 
the figures,” Metz says. “It's 
always a danger when you de- 
scribe a character too closely. 
Either you don’t do them justice, 
or you give a false impression.” 
There was also a feeling that the 
figures gave the book a romantic- 
novel look. “Simon and Schuster 
wanted Mandarin to have more 
general appeal,” Minor says. 
“Something along the lines of 
Shogun, so that men would also 
want to read it.” The steamship 
was then moved again, to the 
front of the jacket, and the type 
was enlarged slightly. “We've 
been trying to get away from the 
Big Book Look at Simon and 
Schuster,” Frank Metz says. “But 
when we think we have a 
bestseller, we still try to reserve a 
large area for the title and the 
author's name.” 

After another meeting, Minor 
executed a book-sized watercolor 
illustration with a typographic 
overlay, which was then photo- 
graphed to make a realistic color 
dummy. This was then sent to the 
various book clubs who were 
interested in Mandarin, sub- 
mitted to the author for his 
approval, and used for the 
catalogue. The author, Robert 
Elegant, requested a few minor 
changes. “He wanted one flag 
enlarged,” Minor recalls, “and he 
asked that the American flag .be 
given 31 stars to make it his- 
torically correct. He also wanted 
me to check that a certain ensign 
was the proper Chinese flag for 
the period.” 

With everything checked and 
approved, Minor finally went to 
work on the illustration. He 
finished the 18x24-inch painting 
in about a week; it was then 
reduced and reproduced as a 
book jacket, complete with flap 
copy. When he received the 
proofs a few weeks later, Minor 
was satisfied with the results. 
“The computer codes that they 





put on the back sort of bothered 
me, as always,” he says, “but | 
thought that everything went 
well. Given the circumstances, 
I’m very happy.” 

— D.C.D. 


Star 80 


Continued from page 4 
muckraking ambitions. Sleekly 
photographed by Sven Nykvist 
and edited by Alan Heim, Star 80 
is a cinematic paradox: it’s glitter- 
ingly gritty. Although Fosse (and 
certainly the Ladd Company) 
may have feared taking on a 
“sleazy” story, the problem with 
the movie is that it’s not sleazy 
enough. 

Fosse structures Star 80 (which 
is named for the vanity plates 
Snider bought Stratten for her 
Mercedes) the same way he did 
Lenny, in a mélange of 
flashbacks, flashforwards, direct- 
to-the-camera reminiscences, 
and docudrama tidbits. Apart 
from recurring images of Snider 
after the murder, he doesn’t 
provide a framing story or even a 
consistent attack. Instead, he uses 
the movie's meager data to set up 
significant moments leading to 
Stratten’s killing — the Stations 
of the Bunny. Although Fosse 
depicts the wet-T-shirt shows that 
Snider produced (and even his 
procuring), he never lets on that 
Snider was known as “the Jewish 
Pimp” in Vancouver and that, 
before meeting Stratten, he had 
once fled town over gambling 
debts — an omission that makes 
the sight of mobsters dangling 
him by the heels outside a 30th- 
floor window incomprehensible. 
Snider was small-time in Van- 
couver, but Fosse doesn’t let us in 
on that. As he showed in All That 
Jazz, in which Jessica Lange 
literally played Death, Fosse is 
overly fond of archetypes; per- 
haps he felt that too much detail 
would get in the way of our 
seeing Snider as the Man Who 
Would Be Playboy and Stratten 
as the Girl In Bed Next Door. 

By far the most arresting ta- 
bleaux center on Fosse’s own stars 
for the ‘80s, Eric Roberts (as 
Snider) and Mariel Hemingway 
(as Stratten). Roberts interprets 
Snider as a man with so little 
sense of self he must rehearse 
every moment of his life. He’s 
tall, dark and handsome, yet his 
features have never jelled; he 
wears “charm” as badly as he 
does his body shirts and chains. 
In Lamont Johnson's TV adapta- 
tion of Willa Cather’s “Paul's 
Case,” Roberts diplayed a knack 
for purple adolescent sensitivity. 
Here he’s a whiz at expressing the 
narcissistic self-consciousness 
that can pass for sensitivity in the 
eyes of an impressionable in- 


genue like Stratten. Watching ~ 


him pose before a mirror in bikini 
underpants, flexing the Body by 
Nautilus that doesn’t seem to fit 
his skeleton, you're fascinated, 
repulsed, and amused. When he 
practices saying a simple “Hello,” 
the joke is that no matter how he 
utters the word, it comes out 
hollow. Roberts makes the ap- 
parent vacancy of the character 
mysterious: he conveys the mixed 
motives that govern even lives 
as superficial as Paul Snider's. As 
he courts Stratten by taking her 
to salad bars and strumming 
tender tunes on his guitar, the 
cracks and hesitations in his 
smarmy come-ons appear to arise 
first out of overwhelming ambi- 
tion — his hunch that, together, 
they could be rich and famous — 
and then out of something that 
resembles love. 

Mariel Hemingway, though 
less enigmatic than Roberts, has a 
similar ability to suffuse mun- 
dane moments with clarity. As 
Stratten grows from a slightly 
mousy counter girl at a local 
Dairy Queen to Snider's own 
“queen” and then to Hefner's and 
Bogdanovich’s would-be queen 
of Hollywood, Hemingway 
varnishes her broad friendly face 
with glamor, and then with fret- 

Continued on page 12 
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Star 80 


Continued from page 11 

fulness, confusion, and ambition. 
As the virginal Stratten, she is 
able to assume the look of 
tempted innocence that the 
young Lee Remick made a spe- 
cialty, and after Snider persuades 
her that she can be a sexy star, 
she’s ticklishly erotic, giving in to 
her enjoyment in posing. But she 
can’t conjure up a romance all by 
herself. And as evenhanded as 
Fosse is toward Snider, he only 
touches on the sexual spell the 
hustler cast over this inexperi- 
enced, self-depreciating high- 
school girl. 

We get our biggest clue to 
Snider's success when another 
lover tells him that he’s good in 
bed because he tries harder. But 
sexual allusions aren't enough to 
elucidate the sexual tension in 


From the 
Governor 


this movie. Fosse doesn’t. share 
Carpenter's notion that Playboy 
taught Snider that “women can 
be possessed.” Rather, he “has 
made Snider an embodiment of 
the Playboy/The Joy of Sex 
attitude that lovemaking is sepa- 
rate from love — or even lust. It’s 
a leisure activity that should be 
practiced as much as possible. 
Fosse wants us to see Snider's 
mechanical confidence in conflict 
with Stratten’s spontaneous emo- 
tion. But for all his knowingness, 
Fosse treats the movie's key 
sexual relationship impassively. 
It may be that this choreogra- 
pher-turned-director can express 
sex only in stylized forms, as 
dance in All That Jazz), or as 
Stratten’s nude posing in Star 80 
(it’s re-created by veteran 
centerfold photographer Mario 
Casilli). 

The closer Snider and Stratten 
get to the big time, the more they 
become typical Fosse figures of 


the suicidal overreacher and the 
luscious, malleable tutee. The 
moment Snider enters the Play- 
boy Mansion West, the starlet-is- 
born melodramatics take over 
completely. The movie goes awry 
in what starts out as its best 
scene. When Stratten introduces 
Snider to Hefner during a Man- 
sion party, this hustler spouts 
chapter and verse of the Playboy 
Philosophy, the hedonist credo 
that Hefner wrote to justify his 
magazine's glorified voyeurism. 
Hefner is dumbstruck by Snider's 
exhibition — but you never know 
why. Part of the problem is that, 
as Hefner, Cliff Robertson 
behaves the same way he does 
when he’s appearing in blue-chip 
commercials for Xerox or IBM — 
he’s a pipe-puffing corporate 
paterfamilias, without any of the 
undercurrents of cunning, 
jealousy, and greed that a Harry 
Dean Stanton (who wanted the 
role) might have brought to it. Is 


Friends 
Don't Let Friends 


Robertson's Hefner meant to be 


“amazed that someone took his 


philosophy seriously? Or merely 
chagrined that his words are 
being spoken by a guy who's 
duded up like a pimp? We never 
know. Yet the fault isn’t just in 
the casting. Fosse fails to draw 
the parallel between Snider and 
Hefner, the student and the 
unwitting mentor, even though 
the material cries out for it, 
historically and dramatically. 
According to Gay Talese’s Thy 
Neighbor's Wife, Hefner himself 
has conducted Snider/Stratten 
love stories with dozens of girls- 
next-door over the years. But 
Fosse treats Hefner with kid 
gloves, as he. does Peter 
Bogdanovich, the man who won 
Stratten away from Snider. Even 
Hollywood’s major industry 
newspaper, Daily Variety, asked 


why Bogdanovich is turned into a’ 


fictional English director, “Aram 
Nicholas,” who's played with 
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exquisite facial tics by none other 
than Roger Rees — Nicholas 
Nickleby himself. (‘Fosse seems 
to have gone out of his way to 
avoid any resemblance to the 
actual director,” wrote Todd 
McCarthy, “making the character 
shy and very soft-spoken”). It's 
as if Fosse, who recently ap- 
peared in Playboy to offer his 
connoisseur’s appreciation of ac- 
tress Kim Basinger, has once 
again closed ranks with Holly- 
wood’s elite to stave off Paul 
Snider’s challenge. 

Fosse is supposed to be a 
master of the scabrous milieu, but 
aside from a few moments in 
seedy clubs and bars, Star 80 
takes place in sanitized middle- 
class settings, or on photo and 
movie sets, or in Hefner's Play- 
boy heaven. The action is rootless 
as well as out of focus, since the 
director, for all his obsessive 
interest in the subject, keeps 
himself at arm’s length. Fosse’s 
implicit snobbery comes out in 
the choice of characters to play 
off against Snider — not Hefner 
or Bogdanovich, but the doctor 
friend with whom Snider and 
Stratten shared quarters. Fosse 
satirizes this man (played for 
chuckles by David Clennon) both 
for having social pretensions and 
for being sheepish about them; 
when he talks about his Rolls, for 
example, he wants us to feel that 
it isn’t a status thing, just an 
investment. 

But by the end of the movie, 
the doctor’s talking wisdom to 
Snider, telling him that he should 
accept Dorothy as every man’s 
sexual fantasy and conquer his 
jealousy: there'll always be some- 
one that'll be more famous or 
richer or more virile than Snider 
— all he can do is work at 
something that will make his 
wife proud of him. Even here, 
Fosse tips us off to the doctor's 
shallowness; the man says he can 
take the bragging Snider or the 
conniving Snider, not the sen- 
timental Snider. But the doctor 
does know how to play the game 
of life in Snider’s league: he’s 
mastered the art of being a 
successful young middle-class 
hipster. If Snider had followed 
his advice, he’d have hung on to 
Stratten or survived her de- 
parture, and maybe even have 
made hay from his stories — like 
all those old lovers who re- 
surfaced after the death of 
Marilyn Monroe. “Know thy 
limitations” is a hell of a message 
to take home from a movie that 
pretends to be about the quality 
of the wet American dream. 
Unfortunately, Star 80 is too self- 
serious to be taken as camp. It’s 
both florid and flagellating — a 
hair shirt made out of tinsel. O 
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Continued from page 7 

have called Pride); and in the 
midst of a relentless storm that 
keeps the three of them in des- 
perate isolation, each confronts 
and gives in to his past. Finally, 
the investigators themselves 
must deal with their own secret 
guilt, and like the father and son 
in Yeats’s late play Purgatory, 
they are all condemned to an 
eternity of reenacting their 
crimes. “One need not be a 
chamber,” says Emily Dickinson, 
“to be haunted.” Or a light- 
house. 

Yet for all its intimations of 
profundity, The Lighthouse is too 
presentational to be profound. 
Maxwell Davies's ideas of sin and 
redemption look too pat, too 
theatrically contrived to be con- 
vincing or truly disturbing. 
Nevertheless, the bare-bones 
plot alone might have made a 
crisp one-act shocker even with- 
ou®the music; and the complex 
rhythms, tonalities, and timbres 
of the score — played by a 12- 
person battery of percussion, 
piano, strings, winds, and 
especially glittering brasses — 
build to a colorfully terrifying 
intensity. The horn is actually 
one of the characters, the ‘“‘voice” 
of the interrogating Judge (and 
played here by Jean Rife, from 


The Years of 
Lyndon 
Johnson: 
The Path to 
Power 


the back of the theater, with such 
witty expressiveness, you could 

almost understand the words). 
The musical high point is a 
series of three presumably but 
not explicitly autobiographical 
songs sung by the lighthouse 
keepers to relieve their boredom 
and “keep the Beast from the 
door.” The tough Blazes (baritone 
Sanford Sylvan) sings a tongue- 
twisting patter song to banjo 
accompaniment (Jeffrey Steele, 
who also plays a mean guitar in 
the ensembles) — a sort of music- 
hall Crime and Punishment 
about the cruelty of parents, the 
murder of an old woman, and the 
hanging of the killer's father for 
the deed. The sentimental Sandy, 
a tenor, of course (Michael 
Brown), sings a sublimely syrupy 
Victorian parlor ballad by way of 
Stravinsky's Rake, a pastoral love 
song to the clang of an out-of- 
tune pianola (hilariously 
pounded out by Stephen Drury) 
and greasy cello (Freya Oberle). 
This becomes a contrapuntal trio 
calculated to turn each over- 
lapping romantic phrase into an 
unexpectedly bald sexual pun. 
Hence, from “Oh that you held 
me in your arms,” ‘Fast I come to 
where my love doth lie,” and “By 
the cock, crowing loud, I am 
aroused” emerges “Oh that you 
held me” (tenor) “fast’’ (bass) “by 
the cock” (baritone)/“In your 
arms” (tenor) “I come” (bass) 
Continued on page 14 
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“crowing loud” (baritone), and so 
on. Finally, the fanatic Arthur 
(bass Kenneth Bell) sings an 
apocalyptic Salvation Army 
hymn tune about the Golden 
Calf, with trumpet, trombone, 
horn, and tambourine (Dennis 
Alves, Don Sanders, Rife, and 
athletic percussionist Dean 
Anderson). The songs are beau- 
tiful, hilarious, and sinister — 
Maxwell Davies at his most 
pungently and _ powerfully 
parodistic. But there is superb 
orchestral writing throughout, 
from the creepy sul ponticello 
violin bowing (Daniel Banner’s) 
as the officers first enter the 
lighthouse, to the terrifyingly 
ppp viola tremolos (Emily 
Bruell’s) suggesting the mist com- 
ing in, and the unbearable scrap- 
ing on the gong (Anderson’s) as 
the men are overpowered by 
their inner and outer Beasts. 
Under the intense controlling 
hand of conductor David Hogse, 
these 12 extraordinary musicians 
form one of the most exhilarating 
ensembles, musical and dramatic, 
you will ever hear. 

Sellars’s staging doesn’t let us 
forget that the major source of 
atmosphere is the orchestra, 
which is spread out across the 
stage throughout the per- 
formance. Even before the action 
starts, we are treated to the 
elegant stage picture of instru- 
ments, scaffolding (for the light- 
house), and three aluminum 
sandboxes, each filled with sev- 
eral inches of water, each with a 
chair in the middle and a TV 
monitor overhead. The three of- 
ficers, in high boots, testify from 
these watery hot seats (each man 
is a lighthouse entire of himself), 
so different in character from the 
charming water trough Sellars 
used for Tommy Tune and Twig- 
gys “’S Wonderful” splash 
dance in My One and Only. 
Meanwhile, on each TV screen, 
we see images of a nervous hand 
rubbing the arm of a chair, a chair 
remarkably similar to the kind 
we will see later in the light- 
house. Sellars’s staging is full of 
these intricate cross-hatchings of 
foreshadowing and recollection. 

I found the pattern of monitors 
striking and mysterious, though 
the technical quality of the im- 
ages was oddly amateurish. It 
was also a fight not to be 
distracted by them from the 
words, which were already hard 
enough to understand in Max- 
well Davies’s complicated vocal 
lines. Of the three superb singers, 
all in resplendent voice, Sylvan 
has the best diction by far 
(though even he can’t deliver all 
the words of his ballad), Bell the 
muddiest (especially during a 
cribbage game, when he sings the 
disembodied “Voice of the 
Cards” out of sight, on a ladder 
above the stage), and Brown the 
laziest. “No lighthouse keepers,” 
he’s supposed to announce 
when, as an officer, he describes 
to the court his arrival at the 
lighthouse; but I couldn’t hear 
the “No.” As Sandy, he sings the 
most moving line in the whole 
opera, about the ghosts haunting 
the keepers: “They need us”; but 
I couldn’t make out the conso- 
nants. One of the main problems 
with Pericles was. ‘diction, 
especially since many of the 
actors were wearing masks (a 
local wiseacre thought they 
should have changed the. title to 
Demosthenes). Maybe Sellars 
himself needs to reorder his 
priorities and put more emphasis 
on getting the words across. 

Could this problem be related 
to one of the main problems of 
The Lighthouse — the way 
Sellars seems to minimize 
characterization for the sake of 
stylization? Rapid, semaphore- 
like hand signals express both the 
officers’ stage fright in court and 
the keepers’ terror of the aveng- 
ing Beast. A variety of poses, 
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some awkwardly resembling 
modest garden statuary, others 
almost too mimetically under- 
lining meanings, pervades the 
lighthouse scene. There may be 
too much physical contact be- 
tween the keepers, since as the 
libretto implies their agonies are 
so private, so cut off from one 
another's. Only at the end, when 
the lighthouse keepers turn into a 
bestial, three-headed_ kabalistic 
triangle, does the emblem have 
real force. But the characters in 
Maxwell Davies’s libretto are 
characterized. Blazes, whose 
father used to tie him to a chair 
and burn his bare bum with 
ciggies, is a menacing tough, 
probably a murderer. Sylvan is 
too refined, too teasing, too wor- 
ried about adjusting his sweater 
and smoothing his long hair. 
Brown, whose blond curls would 
make him a perfect Billy Budd (if 
he were a baritone), only hints at 
the sentimentalist Sandy that 
Maxwell Davies wants. And Bell, 
sufficiently sonorous as Arthur, 
does little to suggest his mono- 
mania except sing louder. These 
singers are not theatrical novices 
— all three are intense in their 
projection of feeling. Sellars 
evidently didn’t want “rounded” 
characters. But the gesturing, the 
posing, the standing on chairs, 
the sudden scurrying off all seem 
manipulated and_ rehearsed 
rather than being the spontane- 
ous welling up from within we 
saw in the “choreography” of 
Sellars’s Saul and Orlando. Has 
he misjudged the element of 
conventional stage realism 
underlying this opera? 

The stage design itself presents 
a serious problem. The light- 
house tower is a platform on a 
scaffolding behind the orchestra. 
But the lighthouse scene is the 
most intimate and claustrophobic 
in the opera. We want to be closer 
to this action than to the more 
public and formal courtroom 
scenes. Instead, as with the 
artists’ garret in Zeffirelli’s recent 
Met La Bohéme, we're too far 
away, too remote. Facial ex- 
pressions are lost; the singing has 
to get louder and coarser to be 
heard over the stage orchestra; 
words become even less distinct. 
I'm willing to believe that the 
tension among the lighthouse 
keepers mounts in the long, quiet 
buildup toward their final ex- 
plosion of paranoia. But | 
couldn't see it, or feel it. Their 
transition from fear to unbridled 
terror to raving lunacy (or is it an 
apocalyptic vision?) struck me as 
merely mechanical, to be taken 
only on faith. The subtleties may 
be given more profile during the 
run of the opera. Changes in the 
complex lighting scheme may 
help (I've been told the lighting 


has already undergone major 
renovation since opening night). 
The distance between the au- 
dience and the lighthouse proba- 
bly can’t change; still, I'm eager to 
go back and see how this produc- 
tion develops. 

Because on opening night, 
when the orchestra went wild 
and the TV monitors became 
three red eyes and the lighthouse 
lights were turned on the au- 
dience in a blinding painful glare 
(the ship? the Day of Judgment?), 
music and staging coalesced into 
an overwhelming theatrical tri- 
umph (‘Overwhelming theatrical 
triumph” — Schwartz, Phoenix). 
If you care about music, or 
theater, or art, or the salvation of 
your soul, you will want to 
support this company and this 
production, whatever its inter- 
mittent problems. It’s a short 
evening, with no intermission 
(latecomers are not seated), but 
it's a good valte nevertheless, 
offering so much matter for 
contemplation and debate, and 
for years of vivid recollection. 0 


Culture 
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keeper” offers brief consolation; 
Boy George advises a fellow sex- 
ual outlaw not to “Let them tell 
you that this love is wrong/Don’'t 
let them fool you that this love 
can't go on.” 

The album ends on a big, 
tearjerking piano-and-strings 
ballad called “Victims,” and Boy 
George relishes the song’s emo- 
tions; after all, he’s still the 
lovesick boy who taunted — 
even welcomed — hit-and-run 
heartache on Kissing To Be Clev- 
er. His voice trembles with imag- 
ined bliss as he tries to persuade a 
hesitant lover to ‘‘push aside 
those that whisper ‘Never’/Feel 
like a child on a_ dark 
night/Wishing we could spend it 
together.” But when he accepts 
defeat at the song’s end, there’s 
no pleasure in his voice, only 
loneliness. On “Victims,” Boy 
George confronts the conse- 
quences of remaking himself as 
the lone representative of the 
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“new boy gender.” In challeng- 
ing society's strictures, he has set 
himself beyond society's re- 
proach — whether he chooses to 
be seen with women or with 
men, no one will be surprised. 
But what abuse will people hurl 
at the woman or the man who 
dares to be seen with him? 
Colour by Numbers suggests that 
Boy George, who does indeed 
know how to sell a contradiction, 
may be finding it hard to live one. 
It presents an amusing yet poign- 
ant picture of a mannish Boy 
George, aloft and alone on his 


cloud, looking longingly down at 
us mortals and reaching toward 
— the makeup remover? 0 


Berlin 
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— a sometime nightclub comic 
— is a trouper, and he. per- 
severes. Karol Kostka, with his 
impishly bushy-browed counte- 
nance, provides a musical-com- 
edy touch (Tucholsky on the 
roof). And Scott Weintraub and 
David Freeman, younger and 


more soulful, embody the lyr- 
icist’s less flip side, raising their 
powerful voices in anger and 
sadness. Freeman ends the show 
commandingly and in a minor 
key with Eisler’s mournful “Over 
the Trenches”: a pitiful plea for 
brotherhood that’s born of the 
horror of the first World War. 
Tucholsky, ‘mercifully, did not 
live to see the sequel. Despon- 
dent and far from Germania, he 
turned out his lights, as it were, 
before his country and the world 
were plunged into the darkness 
he foresaw. Oo 
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Hot dots 


SATURDAY 


Noon (56) The invisible Man (movie). Claude Rains 
and Gloria Stuart star in the 1933 movie from the 
Story by H.G. Wells about a scientist who was and 
wasn't there. 

1:00 (2) The Making of a Continent: The Great 
Basin and the Lava Plains. Repeated from last 
week. A look at the creation of the American 
Southwest as we know it. 

2:00 (2) Nova: To Live Until You Die. This seemingly 
simple notion is exemplified by the work of 
Elisabeth KUbier-Ross with terminally ili patients. 
We still suspect that Mr. Death is trying to kill us. 
2:00 (38) At the Earth’s Core (movie). A iush but 
mediocre 1975 fantasy drawn from one of Edgar 


Rice Burroughs’s most ambitious narratives. Doug ° 


McClure stars as a man who burrows into the 
prehistoric-style world within our world, where he 
frees the slaves, defeats the tyranny of a ruling class 
of man-eating reptiles, and in general strikes a 
much-needed blow for human dignity. 

6:00 (44) Vietnam: A Television History: Tet (1968). 
Repeated from last week. Coverage of events 
before, during, and after the 1968 New Year's 
offensive. To be repeated tonight at 10 p.m. on 
Channel 2. 

7:00 (2) treland: A Television History: Uister Will 
Fight (1882-1914). How Sir Edward Carson dis- 
rupted the UK by backing the Home Rule act that 
would have made Ulster Dublin's problem. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Quebec 
Nordiques. 

8:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Thames. An 
excellent film following the mighty Thames through 
England, history, and the seasons. Do you know 
about swan upping? It's a little hard to explain; 
better you should watch this. Enough that we 
should tell you it involves men in funny hats, row 
boats, and the Royal poultry. To be repeated on 
Sunday at 7 p.m. and on Thursday at 10 p.m. on 
Channel 44. 

9:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. The full 
story of the Piranha brothers and Spiny Norman. 
10:00 (2) Vietnam: A Television History: Tet (1968). 
Repeated from this evening at 6 p.m. 

11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. No one 
expects the Spanish Inquisition. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘The Fugitive." 
11:30 (38) Little Murders (movie). Elliott Gould and 
Marcia Rodd star in a 1971 comedy/drama about a 
man who marries the woman who saves him from 
muggers 


SUNDAY 


Noon (38) The Pianet Beneath the Planet of the 
Apes and the Escape Therefrom (movies). Actu- 
ally, three POTA films in a row, the first (Planet of 
the Apes) being the best. At about 2:30 p.m. 
Beneath the Planet of the Apes digs in where the 
first film left you hanging, and then at 4:30 you see 
the instaliment that finally explains that the world is 
round, time is round, and that in the end (and the 
beginning) the apes win out. Could be worse; could 
be the Republicans. 

1:00 (4) Football. The Buffalo Bills vs. the New York 
Jets 

3:00 (2) Soundings: The Music of Joan Tower. A 
profile of composer Tower. in another masterstroke 
of program scheduling, our local public-TV people 
will repeat this nightly, Monday through Friday at 11 
p.m. this week on Channel 44. It's hard to miss. 


Airwaves 


SATURDAY 


Noon (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Part three of 
Henry James's Washington Square. 

12:30 to 5:00 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. Features 
Scottish musicians John Cunningham and Dick 
Gaughan. 

2:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Opera. Silvio Varviso 
conducts Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro, with 
Duese, Popp, Esham, Sarfaty, Prey, Krause, 
Langan, and Green. 

4:00 (WFNX) Strictly Reggae. Featuring music of 
the Melodiens. 

6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Companion (live). 
From the Worid Theater, Joel Mabus, Claudia 
Schmidt, Greg Brown, Peter Ostroushko, and the 
Butch Thompson Trio. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). Andrew Davis 
conducts Fauré’s Pavane, Duruflé's Requiem, with 
soprano Catherine Robbin and baritone Michael 
Devlin, and Schumann's Symphony No. 2. 

9:05 (WUNR) On the Agenda. ‘The Caribbean 
Basin: Grenada, Cuba, and American interests,” 
with professors from the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy at Tufts University. Also, Josh 
Rubenstein, regional director of Amnesty Inter- 
national, looks at human-rights violations in the 
area. 

9:30 (WERS) Live from the Willow (live). The Ted 
Curson Quintet. 

10:00 (WGBH) Totally Wired: Artists in Electronic 
Sound. “Computer Synthesis,’ a talk with Jon 
Appleton, who also performs live on his Synclavier; 
and ‘‘Computer Pop,”’ a look at how Thomas Dolby 
uses computers to create sophisticated pop music. 
10:00 (WMFO) Classical Variants. More of 
Messiaen’s Catalogue d'oiseaux, with pianist Yvon- 
ne Loriod. 

11:00 (WGBH) The Hitch-Hiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy. in episode four, Arthur Dent learns that 
earth has been built by Magratheans and run by 
mice. In the meantime, his temporarily lost compa- 
nions are confronted with a powerful and highly 
improbable force that threatens their lives. 


SUNDAY 


7:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
Boston Globe film critic Michael Blowen previews 
the Christmas movies; Paul Theroux, author of The 
Kingdom by the Sea, discusses fiction vs. nonfiction 
writing; journalist Richard Louv, author of America 
ll, examines future living trends in the US; and 
attorney James Kunen, author of The Strawberry 
Statement and How Can You Defend These People, 
looks at becoming a successful defense lawyer. 
Also, a preview of Boston's mayoral election, with 
the Phoenix's Michael Rezendes; an interview with 
Judson Hale, publisher of The Old Farmer's 
Almanac, and some hints on how to stop smoking, 


with hypnotist Barry Beder. 
7:30 a.m. (WBUR) Weekend Edition. Final part of a 
series on Boston's new voting districts: a look at 


how District Seven (Roxbury) residents are address- 
ig prettoms of unemployment and crime. 

a.m. (WHTT) Encounter. A talk with 
sportscaster Warner Wolf; a preview of the Great 
American Smoke Out, which takes place November 
17; and tips on serving a simple but delicious 

lunch, with chef Cornelius O'Donnell. 


by Clif Garboden 


= (68) The Avengers, “The House That Jack 
uilt.”” 

4:00 (5) Salute. Dick Clark hosts a biographical 
tribute to Charlie Daniels. 

4:00 (7) Football. The Washington Redskins vs. the 
New York Giants. 

5:30 (2) World War 1: The Tide Turns. in which the 
Allies thwart the Huns’ Ludendorff offensive. 

7:00 (2) National Geographic Special: The Thames. 
Repeated from Saturday at 8 p.m. Honest, it's 
worth watching just for the swan-upping segment. 
7:00 (4) The Jim Henson and his 
Shahtoosh showoffs are joined by a surprise special 
guest. 

7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Washington 
Capitals. 

8:00 (2) Nature: Secret Weapons. Electron micro- 
scopy gets in real close to show us how wild 
creatures wage Chemical warfare on one another. 
As in “! smell a rat.” 

8:00 (7) Chiefs. Chariton Heston, Keith Carradine, 
Stephen Collins, Brad Davis, and Billy Dee Williams 
Star in a six-hour, three-part mini-series about a 
small-town Southern mass murderer and the smaill- 
town Southern police chiefs who fail to stop him 
over a period of several decades. Doesn't seem like 
much for six hours, but maybe there's 
decoration to hold our interest. Part two of this airs 
on Wednesday at 9 p.m. The conclusion begins at 9 
p.m. on Thursday. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Pictures, part seven. 
Ruby's dedication to her marriage seemingly rules 
out the possibility of a happy ending. To be 
repeated on Tuesday at 10 p.m. on Channel 44, and 
on Friday at 9 p.m. 

9:00 (4) Airplane (movie). Leslie Nielsen, Robert 
Hays, and Julie Hagerty star in a 1980 sky-disaster 
spoof. Foolish comedy at its American finest. 

9:00 (5) For Your Eyes Only (movie). Roger Moore 
stars as Sean Connery in this recent James Bond 
adventure about the recovery of a British secret 
weapon (probably some sort of sticky dessert) from 
the Greek coast. 

10:00 (2) Murder Most 9 Five Red Herrings, 
part two. In which Lord Peter finds a body and 
_— to read the timetables. Take notes or pack it 


10:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Why is it that men 
always ‘have piles of pennies on their dressers and 
women don't? 

11:00 (2) Matters of Life and Death: / Promise To 
Remember: The Story of Frankie Lymon and the 
Teenagers. |n which we learn that damn near 
anybody can become a representative cultural hero 
or at the very least a martyr to whatever system 
consumes him. How ‘‘Why Do Fools Fall in Love?"’ 
Frankie was exploited and abandoned by the star- 
making machinery. 

12:15 a.m. (5) The Postmen Always Rings Twice 
(movie). The 1946 edition of this, starring Lana 
Turner and John Garfield as the naughty couple 
who plot to murder an in-the-way husband. 


MONDAY 


8:00 (5) Assassins Among Us. Look to your left, 
look to your right — especially if you're on the 
Green Line. One of those geeks may some day try to 
make history. A study of lone nuts through the 
American experience, of their targets and their 
psychological profiles. We doubt that this show will 
get into discussing their backers or their forged 
diaries. 

8:00 (38) The Boys in the Band (movie). What starts 
as a birthday party and a general gay old time turns 


by Julie White 


11:15 a.m. (WZLY) Hyacinths and Biscuits. Bill 
Costley hosts this half-hour show, which features 
interviews with poets and prose writers, plus public- 
affairs specials. 

Noon (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. The final 
segment of Henry James's Washington Square. 
1:30 (WGBH) Keillor Reads. Part two of a 15-part 
series, in which Garrison Keillor reads selections 
from Russell Baker's Pulitzer Prize-winning memoir 
Growing Up. 

1:30 ( ) Afternoon at the Opera. Andrew 
Parrott conducts the Tavener Choir and Players in 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, and Benjamin Britten 
conducts the English Chamber Orchestra in his own 
The Rape of Lucretia, with Kollo, Dernesch, and 
200" fw 

2:00 GBH) Festival. Zubin Mehta 
conducts the Israel Philharmonic in Mahler's 
Symphony No. 3. 

3:00 (WBRS) The Black Star Liner. Features artist 
profiles, interviews, and.a historical exploration of 
reggae and Jamaican culture. This week, “Years of 
Darkness,”’ tales from sia days in old Jamaica. 
3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony. Mstislav 
Rostropovich conducts Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 3, Beethoven's Symphony No. 4, and the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with Salvatore Ac- 
cardo. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live). Reilly & Maloney, 
plus Ri Tide. 

4:00 (W ) Ford Hall Forum. ‘‘Media Ethics: The 
Power of the Press,” with Ann Compton, White 
House correspondent for ABC News. 

6:00 (WBUR) Elie Wiese! Lectures. The iast in a 
series of lectures by Elie Wiesel, chairman of the US 
Holocaust Memorial Council. Today, “In Modern 
Literature: From a Work in Progress.” 

6:00 (WFNX) Boston Rocks. Features the best in 
local music. 

6:00 (WGBH) Independent Documentaries. ‘No 
Way * Part one of a three-part series looking at 
the gr problem of teenage suicide. 

7:00 cing Caton from Performers. Jazz 
vocalist Sarah hoon discusses various aspects 
of her career. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. Part two 
of a four-part series featuring performances of 
Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelungen as conducted 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler at La Scala in 1950. 
Tonight, Die WalkUre, with Treptow, Konetzni, 
Weber, Fi ye Frantz, and H 

8:30 (WC Sunday Opera House. Alexander 
Faris Sonne the Sadier’s Wells Opera Company 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado. 

9:30 (WERS) Metrowave (live). Breakfast in Bed. 
10:30 (WROR) Black issues. Denise Matthews of 
Transitional Employment wey eh talks about her 
organization and how it helps people 

11:00 (WAAF) Bay State Rock. Primary Colours, 
Rodes & Cones, and the Neats. 

11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit Flower Hour. Krokus 
and Motorhead. 

11:00 (WDLW) Live from Gilley’s. Lacy J. Dalton. 
11:30 (WROR) Boston’s Other Voice. Eric Rofes, 
chairperson of the Boston Lesbian and Gay Political 
Alliance, talks about candidates in the Boston 
mayoral, city-council, and school-committee races 
who are supportive of gay legislation; and Brian 
McNaught, liaison to the gay and lesbian communi- 
ty, looks at the results of the Boston Project survey, 


into a session of self-examination. William Friedkin 
directed this adaptation of the play by Mart 


—. From 1970. 

8:00 (56) Murder By Death (movie). You'd think that 
a movie ler Sellers, Peter Falk, David 
Niven, Smith, James Coco, Alec Guinness, 


would at feast be interesting. Ales, this 1976 Neil 

Simon attempt to spoof all pop-culture myst 

movie motifs and all pulp private eyes dies after 
is all directed inward, 


The Life of Verdi, part 
William Bendix, Marjorie Reynolds, 
and Eugene Sanders as Babs. The forces of destiny 
pany Verdi to Russia to pick up a commission. 
9:00 (4) Ordinary People (movie). Have reai dull 
probiems, which, of course, they take seriously. 
Never mind what's important, this self-absorbed 
drama fascinated the public. It’s there if you want 
this sort of thing. Donald Sutherland and Mary Tyler 
Moore star. 
11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘‘Littie Girl Lost." 
11:00 (44) : The Music of Joan Tower. 
Repeated from Sunday at 3 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (5) Election Stuff. Channel 5 gets a half-hour 
jump on the competition covering the mayoral 
election. Chet Curtis and Natalie Jacobson anchor 
the evening of statistics. Mary Richardson sits 
behind the analysis desk and chats with Brian 
Donnelly, Joe Timilty, Deputy Mayor Micho Spring, 
and William Gaivin. 

8:00 (2) Nova: A Magic Way of Going: The Story of 
Thoroughbreds. The business of breeding those 
long-legged high-stakes beauties explored. Track 
stars are born, not made. To be repeated on Friday 
at 10 p.m. on Channel 44. 

8:00 (4, 7) Election Stuff. And straight on through 
until the news at 11. 

8:00 (38) Smokey and the Bandit (movie). For those 
of us who would just as soon wait to find out who's 
mayor next year, WSBK offers this mindless 1977 
Ee romp, with Burt Reynolds, Sally Field, 
and Jackie . Drive, he said. 


ing the War (1968-1973). Took long enough to 
convince them, didn't it? Seemed like Nixon's 
secret plan was as much a mystery to the powers 
that were as it was to the fatheaded electorate that 
fell for it. There was a time when it appeared that the 
plan was simply to bomb all of Southeast Asia away. 
10:00 (44) Masterpiece Theatre: Pictures, part 
seven. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘Person or Persons 
Unknown.” 

11:00 (44) Soundings: The Music of Joan Tower. 
Repeated from Monday at 11 p.m. Play it again, 
Joan. 


WEDNESDAY 


O00 0) Oar Be ee eee 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Good advice for 
any museumgoer. Big Bird and the street kids head 
downtown to get a little culture. 
8:00 (38) Rollerball (movie). imagine a future when 
wars are fought on the roller-derby course. Seems 
silly, right? Well, James Caan and John Houseman 
went along with the gag in this 1975 sci-fi battle 
show about just such an eventuality. If it happens, 
Cosell will be there to criticize it. 
9:00 (2) An Evening of Championship Skating. An 
early look at some US skaters headed for 
Yugoslavia in February, via the annual charity 


tion and the problems of training youth for 
meaningful employment. 


MONDAY 


. (WERS) The Coffeehouse (live). 
Storyteller Betty Lehrman. 
11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica (live). Cellist 
Carter Brey and pianist Barbara Weintraub. 
5:30 (WMFO) Real Things Considered. This haif- 
hour, locally ty ne public-affairs show airs 
Monday through Thursday at this time. Today, an 
interview with five members of the ‘“‘Grenada 22," a 
group of Boston-area activists who were arrested 
recently for protesting the American invasion of 
Grenada. 
6:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. A dramatization of 
“The Victorious Lute,’ a Chinese folk tale. Also, 
Jackson Gillman telis ‘‘The Night Charley Tended 
Weir,” a Down East story. 
7:00 (WHRB) Concert Special. David Hoose 
conducts the Cantata Singers in Bach's Cantata 
No. 180, with Hunt, Sego, Gall, and Ripley. 
Recorded April 27, 1983. 
7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. Ray Bradbury's 
There Was an Old Woman. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Violinist Wolfgang 
Muller-Nishio and pianist Rudolf Dennenmarck 
perform Furtwangler's Violin Sonata in D. 
9:00 (WCRB) Orchestra. Riccardo 
Muti conducts Copland’s Fanfare for the Common 
Man, Mendeissohn's Symphony No. 4 (/talian), and 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, with Itzhak Peri- 
man. 
9:00 (WGBH) Eric in the Evening. The Monday- 
night spotlight is YY pa smoype Houston Person. 
2:00 a.m. ( Night Long. Seldon Powell, 
George Cables, aaa Art Hodes. 


TUESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica. A 

conversation with David Bartov. 

Noon (WHRB) Music of the Postwar Era. Per- 

formances of Carter's Sonata for Flute, Oboe, 

Cello, and Harpsichord, Lennon's Distances Within 

= ate Missa Brevis, and Antheil’s Symphony 
jo. 5. 

5:30 (WMFO) Real Things Considered. “Who 

Controls the President?” Jerry Saunders, man- 

aging editor of World Policy, lectures about the 

Committee-on the Present 

7:00 (WMBR) MBR Playhouse (live). ). A half hour of 

live comedy with “Such a Headache." Tonight, Kirk 

battles the Klingons; King battles Flynn. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Debussy program: 

pianist Emil Gilels plays book one of images, and 

Charles Munch conducts the BSO in images pour 


both with Kyung-Wha Chung, 
o00 (want) Erie from Wagner's Tannhduser. 

) Eric in the Seeing (live). Featuring a 
pet a by vocalist Semenya McCord. 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Eddie Condon 
and W.C. Hardy. 


WEDNESDAY 
6:20 (WHRB) Masters of the Cello. Danie! Baren- 


Alexander Longquich perform 
Mozart's Sonata in D for Two Pianos K.488; and the 


THURSDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. 


8:30 (2) The Making of a Continent: California. in 
the cosmic-time scheme of things, the Sunshine 
State might turn out to be a fad. In the last 
instaliment of this earth-science series, we explore 
the look of Hollywood and vicinity 200 million years 
before even The Tonigh' 

pny Chiefs, part three. The conclusion. in which, 

one hopes, the law outlives the crimes. 

10:00 (5S) 20/20. in the latter-mid-'60s Barbra 
Streisand was showcased in a TV special entitied 
My Name Is Barbra. it was one of the finest 
television specials of its day — Streisand was great, 
the production was first-class, and the show 
featured many then revolutionary video tricks soon 
to be imitated (badly) on Vic Damone summer- 
replacement variety shows and such. That was 


Special: 
ited from Saturday at 9 p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, ‘The Little People.” 
11:00 (44) : The Music of Joan Tower. 
Repeated from Wednesday at 11 p.m. They're 
gong to make her name a household word yet. 

(56) The Miss Worid it. Legs and such 
from London, hosted by Judith Chalmers and Peter 
Marshall with some stateside help from (gasp!) 
Marie Osmond. 
Midnight (38) Rabbit, Run (movie). James Caan 
stars in a 1970 adaptation of John Updike's tale of a 
_ hoop star longing for a way out of real 
life. 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (38) Silver Streak (movie). Gene Wilder, 
Richard Pryor, and Jill Clayburgh star in a 1976 
spiced with heavy violence. LA to Chicago 

on a fast train with fast company. 
(movie). A lot has 


the work as insightfully as the press-release writers 
for Channel 56. Here then, in their own words, is 
everything you need to know about this movie. 
“Manned space venture begins in hope of expioring 
Jupiter, but enroute a computer, Hal 9000, takes 
over, killing several astronauts, another is lost in 
space. The remaining astronaut dismanties Hal 
9000 and encounters a moniithlic [sic] siot in 
space.”’ So that’s what it's about! 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Pictures, part seven. 
Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 

10:00 (44) Nova: A Magic Way of Going: The Story 
of Thoroughbreds. Repeated from Tuesday at 8 


p.m. 

11:00 (38) The Twilight Zone, “Four O'Clock.” 
11:00 (44) : The Music of Joan Tower. 
Repeated from Thursday at 11 p.m. Heard enough? 
Even Joan's best friends have stopped watching by 
now. 

11:30 (38) Them (movie). Charles Laquidara hosts 
James Whitmore and Edmund Gwenn in the 1954 
sci-fi piece about time-warped creatures on a killing 
spree in the Mojave Desert. 


American String Quartet performs Brahms's String 
Quartet No. 2. 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. Daudet's The Elixir of 
Father Gaudet. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Ernest Ansermet 
conducts the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande in 
Prokofiev's Cinderelia. 

8:30 (WMFO) On the Town (live). Contemporary 
jazz with impulse. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Sung Kwak 
conducts the Overture to Weber's Oberon, the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto, with Dylana Jenson, and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. 


THURSDAY 


10:30 a.m. (WERS) The Coffeehouse (live). 
Guitarist and songwriter Eric Kilburn. 

5:30 (WMFOQ) Real Things Considered. ‘Radio 
Venceremos,"’ a weekly discussion on topics of US 
imperialism. This week, a look at the ‘‘real’’ US 


Vocal Music. The music 

including “When David 

Heard,” ‘Four Arms, Two Necks, One Wreathing,"’ 
“Those Sweet Delightful Lilies,"’ and ‘The Ape, the 


Quartet performs Beethoven's a 
16; and pianists Paul Jacobs and Gilbert Kalish 
perform Stravinsky's Concerto for Two Solo Pian- 


os. 
7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. Edgar Allan Poe's 
“The Cask of Amontiliado.” 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Pianist ‘Alicia De 
Larrocha plays book one of Albeniz’s /beria. 


‘s Gurre-lieder, with Norman, 
Quivar, West, Tear, Cheek, and Hotter. 
2:00 a.m. (WBUR) All Night Long. Sheila Jordan, 
Don Cherry, and Boots Mussulli. 


FRIDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live on Pro Musica (live). 
Stephen Hough, winner of the 1983 Naumberg 
Piano Competition 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Simon Rattle conducts 
Britten's Variations on a Theme of Frank coop 
ee re with Emanuel Ax 
and Sibelius’s Symphony N 
4:30 (WGBH) Kindred Sethe Monk Within 
offer is nsghts on developing grate m 
ers its on atefu 
8:00 (WGBH) Library of Congress. The Hilliard 
Ensemble performs music from the of Chaucer. 
9:00 (WCRB) BSO Playbaecks. Seiji Ozawa cor- 
ducts Beethoven's S No. 1 and Tchaikov- 
are Symphony No. . Taped April 15, 


ee nee A program of love 


208; (WGBH) —— Forum. ‘“‘Speakout 
Against the New Arms Race 





9), } WEE 


WE SENATORIAL 
CABAL exposed Company will demonstrate how quickly the 


S ATU RD AY j,:) 9 DesTAorED.. ioe asi Ses ab impulses from their brains can reach their legs 
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us Our image of Uncle Sam and was himse 5) | Senos | The Four Corners: A National Sacrifice 


Area?” is an hour-long examination of an 





the prototype of the modern editorial car- at |. | ug omaency pur | 
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toonist. A selection of cartoons, oils, and 
watercolors by Nast is on display through 
December 21 at the Northeastern University 
Art Gallery, on the second floor of Dodge 
Library, 360 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
Admission is free; call 437-2249. 

If The Big Chill was too slick for you, 
you ve already seen Return of the Secaucus 7 
eight times, and you’re hungering for another 
sexy, funny movie that gets at the truth of life 
in the post-’60s, go see Chilly Scenes of 
Winter, the movie version of Ann Beattie’s 
novel. It’s a shaggy, engaging anomaly — a 
brisk, cheerful comedy about ... depression. 
It plays at 4:10 and 7:50 p.m. at the Somerville 
Theater, on a double bill with Annie Hall. 

Tonight at 8 the Boston Area Friends of 
Bluegrass & Old-Time Country Music opens 
its 15th concert season with the two reigning 
bands in bluegrass today, the Seldom Scene 
and the Johnson Mountain Boys. Tickets for 
the show at John Hancock Hall (Stuart and 
Berkeley Streets) are $10 for reserved or- 
chestra seating and $8 for general admission; 
for information, call 492-0415. 


7 


SUNDAY 13 


Baroque flutist Frans Brueggen, Baroque 
cellist Anner Bylsma, and _ harpsichordist 
John Gibbons, all of them world-class 
instrumentalists, give a concert of works by 
Corelli, Caporale, Mozart, and Scarlatti to- 
night at 8 at Jordan Hall (30 Gainsborough 
Street, Boston), Tickets for this concert, a 
Boston University Celebrity Series event, are 
$12.50 to $15.50; call 536-2412. 


MONDAY 14 


Did Playwrights’ Platform retain a publicist 
to dream up this event? Eleazar Lipsky’s new 
play The Bridge of Sighs will be given as a 
reading tonight at 7:30 at the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street in Boston. So 
far, nothing unusual. But then, after the 
reading, Jon Lipsky, Eleazar’s son, will create 
an adaptation of his father’s work in a “poetic 
film noir” style, and that version will be read 
on December 12, also at the Charles. Tickets 
to Platform readings are $2; call 720-3770. 


TUESDAY 15 


Computerized mixdown, digital audio, 
digital video . . . If words like these make your 
mouth water, call 254-2110 and reserve a 
place at the audio and video high-tech expo 
to be presented at the Paradise Club (969 
Commonwealth Avenue in Boston) from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m., with lectures on and demon- 
strations of today’s and tomorrow’s state of 
the recording art. It’s free, courtesy of 
Professional Recording & Sound. 

Carter Brey is Mstislav Rostropovich’s idea 
of a good young cellist, and reviewers for the 
New York Times and Washington Post were 
impressed by his passion as well as his 
technique. He'll be performing music by 
Schumann, Kreisler, Rachmaninov, and El- 
liott Carter tonight at 8 at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough Street, Boston, as 
part of the Charles River Concerts series. 
Tickets are $5 and $7, or $3 and $5 for students 
and senior citizens; call 262-0650. The accom- 
panist will be Barbara Weintraub. 


WEDNESDAY 16 


Today is the first day of A Day in the Life, 
a revue of tunes by John Lennon and Paul 
McCartney opening tonight at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Cabaret Theater in the Bradford Hotel, or 
rather Bradford Theater Center, 275 Tremont 
Street in Boston. Tickets are $13 to $19.50; call 
423-0912. 


THURSDAY 17 


The members of the Dinosaur Dance 


American ecological obscenity: the exploi- 
tation of the Colorado Plateau — home of 
Hopi and Navajo Indian tribes, Mormon 
ranchers, and our great Southwestern na- 
tional parks — for coal, uranium, and oil. 
Made by Christopher McLeod, Glenn 
Switkes, and Randy Hayes and narrated by 
Peter Coyote (““Keys” in E.T. ), the film has its 
Boston premiére tonight at 8 in the Sherman 
Union Ballroom at Boston University, 775 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Tickets are 
$4; call 353-2195. 

Winston Rodney, the mainstay of Jamaica's 
Burning Spear, has always seen reggae as a 
refuge for a voice crying in the wilderness — 
he’s embittered even at his most suppliant, 
lucid even in his deepest trances. Burning 
Spear’s show at the Channel (25 Necco Street, 
451-1905) will be opened by One People; 
tickets are $5.50 in advance, $6.50 the day of 
the show. 


FRIDAY 18 


Chaka Khan's show at the Berklee earlier 
this year was a tender, ecstatic, sassy 
showcase by one of R&B’s great eclectics (and 
smartasses). Coming off of a black-number- 
one reunion single with her old band Rufus 
(“Ain’t Nobody”), she has even more to strut 
and crow about on her return trip. Klique, 
whose “Stop Doggin’ Me Around” has been 
sharing the R&B Top 10 with Khan, will be 
opening for this 7:30’p.m. show. 

The ominously: named Lizzie Borden has 
directed this weekend's presentation of the 
Angry Arts Film Society, Born in Flames, a 
futuristic drama about Third World lesbian 
feminists who become urban guerrillas. It 
plays through Sunday, at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Cambridge YWCA in Central Square; a $2.50 
donation is requested. 

The Publick Theater continues its first 
indoor, during-the-year season with Bernard 
Pomerance’s The Elephant Man, which stars 
Henry Woronicz, Sandra Shipley, and 
Christopher Clavelli. The show opens tonight 
at 8 and will run Thursdays through 
Saturdays at 8 through December 17 at the 
Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon Street. Tickets 
are $7 to $10; call 720-1007. 

Tonight's coffeehouse-style presentation of 
“Java, Jazz, and Art,” starting at 8 at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury Street in 
Boston, will feature jazz by the Robert Moore 
Sextet, paintings by Dana Chandler and Paul 
Goodnight, and coffee by the mugful. Eric 
Jackson of WGBH radio will be the host. 
Tickets are $5, at the door; call 498-9882. 


SATURDAY 19 


If you're walking across Copley Plaza today 
between 10 a.m. arid 6 p.m., be careful not to 
spill the art. Environmental artist Barbara 
Nislick will be supervising the placement of 
1000 cups of water, all colored with nontoxic 
vegetable dyes, about the plaza to create a 
sparkling, shifting mass of rainbows and 
reflections. Admission, of course, is free, and 
perhaps you should wear galoshes. 


SUNDAY 20 


The “crankee”’ is a theatrical backdrop that 
spools and unspools behind the actors to 
create the effect of moving and changing 
scenery; the device comes to us from the 
Middle Ages. That's where the Crankee 
Consort, a puppet-theater ensemble for 
children, gets its name. The consort will 
present a show called String Dreams today at 
3 p.m. at the French Library (53 Marlborough 
Street in Boston), with music, puppets, and a 
crankee. Tickets are $4 for general admission 
$3 for students and senior citizens, and $2 for 
children. Call 266-4351. 


Michael Sragow and Mark Moses helped 
with this week’s column. 
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AND GUESTS 


* JOHNNY A- 

——— - FRIDAY: 
“TUESDAY. NOV. 15° 2.00 
NU MUSIK REVUE 

VU MATICS: CITY LIMITS - CROBATS 


* NOONDAY UNDERGROUND - 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 16 + 9.50/10.50 
TWO SHOWS! 
9 & 12 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST 
JOHNNY COPELAND 
THURSDAY, NOV. 17 * 6.50/7.50 
ROOTS REGGAE FROM JAMAICA 


BURNING 
SPEAR 


SPECIAL GUESTS 


ONE PEOPLE 


FRIDAY, NOV. 18 « 5.00/6.00 


‘4 THE JIM FEMINO | BAND 


URDAY, NOV. 19 « 4.50/5.50 
POLYGRAM RECORDING ARTIST 


the Stompers 


ANNIVERSARY PARTY 


*DIGNEY FIGNUS- 
BRUCE MARSHALL & THE CLUE 


SUNDAY, NOV. 20 « 5.00 « 5:00 P.M. 
Pe: ALL AGES! 


Girclp Sarks 


AND GUESTS 


eee) fete) patel & 


MONDAY, NOV kissing I 


kissing | 


THE 
liai= 
lias 
THE 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS JUDY’S TINY HEAD 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23 « 3.50/4.50 
CBS RECORDING ARTIST 


JOHN CAFFERTY AND 
THE BEAVER BROWN BAND 


“ON THE DARK SIDE” 
FEATURING MUSIC FROM THE MOVIE SOUNDTRACK 
EDDIE & THE CRUISERS 
i uests THE SHAKES 
SATURDAY, NOV. 26 + 6.50/7.50 
“HEART & SOUL” 


HUEY LEWIS 
AND THE NEWS 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


*DR. GONZO: 
* THE CRABZ- 


NEW MODELS 

JOE PERRY PROJECT 

TALAS 

NRBQ 

AND THE WHOLE WHEAT HORNS 


DECEMBER 2 
DECEMBER 3 
DECEMBER 7 
DECEMBER 3 





a4 Art listings 


GALLERIES 


ALCHEMIE (426-5027), 286 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. Wed.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Through Nov. 18: “infrastructure,” recent 
works on paper by Adam Cvijanovic, Daniel 
Gorini, Steve Mumford, and Mark Vincent. 
ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385). 140 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m-6 p.m. Wed. till 8 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: contemporary jewelry by 
lene C. Richard. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 16: post-impressionist Boston landscapes 
by Reed Kay. Nov. 19-Dec. 14: paintings and 
works on paper by Aaron Fink. 
ART GALLERY OF BOSTON (523-1197), 71 
Canal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec.: Adele Schectman, David Lowrey, 
Charles Bragg, Glenda Tall, Andy Warhol, Dana 
Collins, and others. 
BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 59 Church St., 
Camb. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. till 8 p.m. 
Through Nov.: works by Bedros Asianian, David 
Weiner, Betty Williams, Tad Lapinski, and Jamie 
Fine. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 8: paintings by Victoria Faust. 
BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m 
Through Nov. 26: current collections by Robert 
Lee Morris. Reception Nov. 12, 3-6 p.m. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Mills Gallery 
(426-7700), 551 Tremont St., Boston, Tues.-Sat 
noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 26: paintings by 
Marsha Goldberg 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216) 
Copley Square Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m p.m. Nov. 1§ 
“ Frencr omic str 
BROMFIELD GALLERY, 


Pt Channel. Bosto hrough Nov. 2 nspira 


ps 


t paintings by Julian Landa and 


Receptions Nov. 13 and 20, 2-6 


C.A.G.E. (437-9015), 557 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun 
noon-3 p.m. Through Nov. 27: photography by 
Marlena Ekstein 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St 
Boston. Through Nov. 25: still lifes and land- 
scapes by various artists. Through Dec. 31 
‘Printmakers of the American City.’’ Nov. 15- 
Dec. 17: pastels and paintings by Mabel 
Ducasse 

CREIGER SESEN ASSOCIATES, 10 Post Office 
Sq., Boston, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 20, 1984: “Surfaces,” 13 artists with 
unorthodox painting surfaces. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN GALLERY (267-3779), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 26: new glassworks by Mary 
Ann Babula and Sidney Hutter. 

DESIGN COLLABORATIVE GALLERY (269- 
1782), 205A Street, Fort Pt. Channel, Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 2: recent 
sculptures by Jack Donnelly. 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: stoneware, porcelain, wall 
hangings, and coiled jeweiry by Daisy Brand and 
Libby VanBuskirk. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY (262- 
1062), 132 Newbury St., 2nd floor, Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 15: recent 
watercolors by Loring W. Coleman. Nov. 17-Dec. 
13: works by Alexander Farquarson, John Gable, 
Arthur Polonsky, and Monica Vachula. 

THE GALLERY, 303 Columbus. Ave., Boston. 
Nov. 20-Dec. 31: “Color Me Love,” group 
exhibition. Reception Nov. 20, 2-5 p.m. 
GALLERY 52 (523-0204), 52 Charles St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m. Nov. 13-Dec. 11: 
watercolors and acrylics on paper by David 
Santoro. 

GALLERY IN THE SQUARE (426-6616), 665 
Boylston St., Boston. Sun. noon-6 p.m., Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 4: graphic works by Erté 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat.10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
26: wall paintings and folding screens by Peter 
Scott 

GATEWAY CRAFTS (734-1577), 62 Harvard St., 
2nd floor, Brookline Village. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-3 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Handwoven shawis, 
scarves, silkscreens, ceramics, etc. by de- 
velopmentally disabled craftsmen 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 7 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 7: new paintings by Frank Stella. Reception 
Nov. 15, 5-7 p.m 

HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (267-9418), 14 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m 
Through Nov. 26: paintings and works on paper 
by pattern printer Mary Grigoriadis 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston 
presents “Art All Over,” Nov. 18-20, noon-5 
p.m., with selections from previous “Salon des 
artistes shows 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 27: “White Space,”’ sculptural installation 
by Joanne Jolly. Reception Nov. 13, 3-6 p.m 
LOADING DOCK GALLERY (338-9342), 46 
Waltham St. #102, Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-3 
p.m. Through Nov. 19: 11 gallery artists 
LOPOUKHINE GALLERY (262-4211), 10 New- 
bury St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 3: recent works by Ellen Banks and Alfred 
DeCredico 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 3: drawings by Porfirio DiDonna. 
PIANO CRAFT GALLERY (266-5156), 791 Trem- 
ont St., Boston. Sat. and Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: paintings by Elizabeth Hughes. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Nov. 19- 
Dec. 15: paintings by Joseph Albow and Alex- 
ander Anufriev. Reception Nov. 19, 4-7 p.m. 
QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall, 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 


10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
22: “illusions,” work by five artists. 
STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: still life paintings by Judith Hudson and 
imagined settings by Jane Ehrlich. 

STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Dec. 3: sculptures in clay by Jod Lourie. 
THOMAS: SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 73 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: paintings by Ralph 
Hamilton, color photographs by Harry Callahan. 
VAN BUREN/BRAZEL TON CUTTING GALLERY 
(354-0304), 290 Concord Ave. Camb. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Nov. 27: 
MacDowell Colony painters and sculptors. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m-5:30 p.m., 
Sun., 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 30: international 
mezzotints. 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 23: jewelry in refractory metais. 
WILLIAM BROUWER WOODWORKS, 336 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 20: “Night Vision,” 
works by Kathleen Fox. 

ZIONIST HOUSE (267-3600), 17 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
calligraphy, watercolors, and pastels by Steve 
Shade and Maryelien Conway. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN LIBRARY (536-3131), 755 

Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m 

Einstein memorabilia and literature 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 

Ave Framingham Wed_-F noon-4:30 p.m 
nd Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission free. Nov 


984 ro 2) 
1984: large al€ 


Natalie Alper, Catherine Bertu J 
odd McKie, Karen Canner Moss, Susan Shatter 
and Richard Yarde. Reception Nov. 20, 3-5 p.m 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 1:30-6 p.m. Admission $1.50 
children and seniors 50¢. Through Nov. 27: fiber 
works by Polish artist Magdalena Abakanowicz; 
admission $3, children and seniors $1 
GARDNER MUSEUM (734-1359), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Through Jan. 8, 1984: ‘Raphael 
in America,” plus permanent exhibit of art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $3, seniors $2, under 12, $1. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance art. 
Through Feb. 26: ‘Saints at Hammond Castle." 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5151), 955 Boylston St., Bosten. Tues.-Sun. 
11 am.-7 p.m. Admission $2.50, students, 
seniors, and children $1; free Wed. Drop-in 
workshops Saturdays at 2 p.m.; free with gallery 
admission. Currently: “Siteworks,” “Issues in 
Contemporary Art,” “Directions in Contem- 
porary Art,” “Terra Moto,” “Boston: Now.” 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Col- 
umbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.50, under 16 free. JFK photo- 
graphs, audio-visual presentations, and memo- 
rabilia, including his rocking chair. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$4 when entire museum is open; $3 when West 
Wing only is open; under 16 free; $2.50 for the 
elderly; free on Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through Nov. 
13: “A New World,” masterpieces of American 
painting, 1760-1910. Nov. 10-Jan. 29, 1984: 
“Brave New Works,” recent American paintings 
and drawings. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5:30 p.m. Currently: 
“The Communal Societies of Ephrata and 
Economy, PA”; “Armenians Through The Cam- 
era's Eye”; “American Volunteer Firemen’; “The 
Loyal Americans,” Loyalists during the American 
Revolution. Through Apr. 15, 1984: “The Con- 
troversial Mr. Lincoln.” 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Adults $2; 
students and seniors $1.50, under 16 $1 
Currently: “‘Dogwatch and Liberty Days,’’ “Chi- 
nese Export Porcelain,” paintings by Sara Weeks 
Peabody, shop signs of Japan, “Steam and the 
Sea.’ Nov. 13, 3 p.m.: family concert: songs of 
the steamshir 3. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults $1.50, children $1, 
free Wednesdays. Through Dec. 4: graphics by 
Robert Motherwell. Through Dec. 18: “The 
Luther Legacy.’’ Nov. 6-Jan. 29, 1984: Flemish 
paintings from private collections. Dec. 15-Jan 
31, 1984: ‘The Golden Age of Pictorial Photogra- 
phy in America 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177) 
770 Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 22: photographs by Sheila 
Metzner 

COLORTEK (451-0894), 111 Beach St., Boston 
Mon.-Fri. 8 am.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 2: 
“Animais,”’ photographs by Kevin Latady. 
COLORTEK, 330 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 
8:30 a.m.-5:30.p.m. Through Nov. 18: “Dogs and 
Other Friends,’ photographs by John Lawler. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through 
Nov. 19: photographs by French photojournalist 
Lionel Delevingne. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charies St. 
lower level, Boston, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: “Floral Still Lifes in 19th-Century Photo- 


pone ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Nov. 15-Dec. 16: 
group show of rock and roll photographs. 
VILLAGE COACH HOUSE, 204 Washington St., 
Borokline. Nov. 13, 20, and 27, 10:30 a.m.-4 p.m.: 
photographs of Ireland by Georgianna Johnson 
and Richard McHugh. 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Through 
Nov. 25: color photographs by Janet Goldwater, 
Joseph Lesko, Skeet McCauley, Anne Rowland, 
Joanne Walters, and Christine Weich. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER, 320 New- 
bury St. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Nov. 14-Jan. 
6, 1984: toys designed by architects. 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
Centre St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 
1:30-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Three if by Air Take 
Two": work by Katherine Porter, Andrew 
Tavarelli and Anthony Thompson. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 13: “Social Concern and Urban Realism,” 
American painting of the ‘30s. Nov. 17-Dec. 11 
Elements of Landscape,”’ works by New Eng- 
land artists. Reception Nov. 18, 6-8 p.m 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Rose Art Museum (647-2403) 
Sun. 1 p.m. Admission free 


Waltham. Tues 
Through Dec. 18 
Yesigns For A New Campus: Aimost Brandeis, a 
the architectural history at Brandeis 
and drawings from the. permanent 
Spingold Theater, Waltham. T 

Admission free. Through Nov. 20: photographic 
Portraits by Cecil Beaton 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE 277-9340 

Lillian immig Gallery, 400 the Fenway, Boston 
Through Nov. 30: oil and mixed-media paintings 
by Prilla Brackett 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Camb. Mon.-Thurs 
9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov 
18: paintings by Maureen O'Connor and David 
Harrison. 

Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (451-0726) 
Quincy St., Camb. Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 17: recent works by Akira Kurosaki. Nov. 
16-Jan. 8: “Eight Painters at Harvard."’ Recep- 
tion Nov. 15, 7-9 p.m. 

Fogg Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Camb. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $2, students and seniors $1, 
under 18 free. Through Nov. 27: “islamic Art and 
the Written Word,” prints by Edvard Munch. 
Through Jan. 8, 1984: “Twenty-Five Years of 
Discovery at Sardis.” Nov. 20-Jan. 27, 1984: 
“Persian Painting of the Timurid and Safavid 
Periods.” 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (731-2340) 

A-4 Photography Gallery, 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Through Nov. 22: color photographs by 
Regina Berkeley, Dianne Dumais, and Charlene 
Valletti. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 16: drawings, photomon- 
tages, and collages by Todd Siler. 

Hayden Gallery (253-4400); 160 Memorial Drive, 
Camb. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 13: photographs by Peter 
Campus, paintings and drawings by David 
Deutsch. In the Hayden Corridor Gallery, 
through Nov. 13: “Beyond the Monument,” 
public art by various artists. 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Camb. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 18: Boston-area landscapes by 
Rose Ventling. Through Dec. 30: photographs 
with sculptural qualities by Yulla Lipchitz. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART & DESIGN 
(536-0383) 

Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nov. 13-23: “Angels & idols,” 
sculpture, paintings, and drawings by Linda 
Brown and Audry Goldstein 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER 964-3424) 

61 Washington Park, Newtonville. Through Nov 
13: works by Miroslav Antic, Carole Bolsey, and 
Grant Drumheller 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 21: works by cartoonist 
Thomas Nast 

SCHOOL OF FASHION DESIGN (536-9343), 136 
Newbury St., Boston. Through Nov. 25: fashions 
by Denise Hajjar 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2124) 

Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 2: paintings by 
Joseph Ablow 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY 

Gallery Eleven (628-5000, ext. 2800), Cohtn Arts 
Center, Medford. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed 
6-8 p.m. Through Dec. 1: selection of Chuck 
Close's recent handmade paper prints. Talk by 
Close, Nov. 16 at 8 p.m 

Wessel Library (628-5000, ext. 3346), College 
Ave. and Professors Row, Medford. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-11:30 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11:30 p.m. Nov 
16-Dec. 16: “Spy Out the Land; United States 
Exploring Expeditions ‘of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ 

U. MASS/BOSTON 

Harbor Art Gallery (929-8282 or 929-8260), 
Harbor Campus, Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 9: eight 
artists. 
Healey Library, Harbor Campus, Dorchester. 
Through Dec. 9: paintings by Wilfredo Chiesa, 
artist's book by Peter Gragg. 








Listings 





To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 


We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify ‘free’ or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them to ‘Play by Play,’ c/o David 
Edelstein. Classes, courses, workshops, and 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad under 
“Instruction.” We weicome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 

DEADLINE IS MONDAY 

AT5 P.M. ; 





ID 








BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 





CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1700 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: call 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150, 24 hours 
RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 





Because of space limitations, the rest of our 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look for 


them in our November 29 issue. 
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Concord. Admission $1.50. Nov. 19: So Dear to 













antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. Open house to 
celebrate the opening of the George Robert 
White Community Resource Center, Nov. 13, 2-4 
p.m. at the Peabody Circle entrance. 

FRENCH LIBRARY presents the Crankee Con- 











sort, a puppet theater ensembie, in a musical 
puppet show, String Dreams, Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. at 
53 Mariborough St., Boston. Tickets $4, students 
and seniors $3, children $2; call 266-4351. 

LE GRAND DAVID and His Spectacular Magic 
Company is presented by Marco the Magi every 
Sun at3 and 8 p.m. at the Cabot St. Theater, 286 
Capot St., Beverly. Adults $5.50, under 12, $3.75; 
call 927-3677. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, offers children’s 
activities Wed.-Fri., 3:30-4.45 p.m. Museum 
admission $3.50. Nov. 16-18: “Colorful Coun- 
trysides,"’ French impressionism. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Adults $5, under 15, $3, students and 
seniors $4. Currently: “Whales: New England's 
Wandering Giants.” 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Prk, Newtonville, presents its annual 
crafts show and sale, Nov. 19, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
and Nov. 20, noon-5 p.m., with puppeteer Susan 
Linn Nov. 19 at 1 p.m. and singer-storyteller 
Rachel Buchman Nov. 20 at 1 and 1:45 p.m. 
Admission $2, under 12, 50¢. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Cen- 
tre St.,. Newton Corner, presents a “Singalong 
and Storytelling Special,” Nov. 17 at 3:30 p.m. 
NEWTON JUNIOR LIBRARY (552-7157), 126 
Vernon St., Newton, presents children's films 
Tues. at 2:30 p.m. Nov. 15: “Moonlight and the 
Old Woman,” “The Superiative Horse.” Also, 
Nov. 17 at 3:30 p.m.: singalong and storytelling 
with singer Kim Wallach and storytellers Beryi B. 
Beatiey and Marian Bremer. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE (731-6400), 32 Station 
St., Brookline Village, presents puppet per- 
formances Sat. and Sun. at 1 and 3 p.m.; 
admission $2.50. Nov. 12 and 13: The Devil in the 
Pumpkin. Patch, with the Cranberry Puppets of 
Mary Churchill. Nov. 19 and 20: The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice, with puppeteer Eleanor Boylan. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville, presents the You and 
Me Puppets of Judith O'Hare, Nov. 15 at 3 p.m. 
Free. 

TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton, offers nature activities for children. 
Admission $2, children $1. Nov. 12 and 13 at 
10:30 a.m.: story time. Nov. 12 and 13, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.: “The Rocks Beneath Your Feet."” Nov. 19 
and 20, 10 a.m.-4 p.m.: “The Mighty Oak.” 





LUBS 


BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), Dalton & 
Belvidere Sts., Boston. In the Satin Doll lounge, 
Dick Johnson's Swing Shift plays for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. Nov. 15: Doc Scanion's Rhythm Boys. 
Nov. 16: Rohiehr Groves Colby. Nov. 17: Ruby 
Braff and trio. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN (263-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. 

BUNRATTY'S (254-9804), 186 Harvard St., 
Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
room. Nov. 12: the Skatterbrains. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St. 
Boston. Nov. 12: Berlin Airlift, Johnny A, Friday. 
Nov. 15: Vu-Matics, City Limits, Noon Day 





Clue. Nov. 20: the Circle Jerks, SS Decontrol, 
Deep Wound. 

CHET’S (523-9298), Causeway St., North Sta- 
tion, Boston. Nov. 12: Stickball & Fab Holiday. 
CHRISTOPHER'S RESTAURANT AND PUB 
(876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., Camb. Weekend 
cover. Nov. 12: Mimi Jenes Band. Nov. 18 and 19: 
Greg Greenway Band. 

THE CLUB (491-7313), 823 Main St., Camb. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. In Copley’s Bar, Sun.-Thurs., 9 p.m.-1 
a.m.: Cari Walter Duo. Fri. and Sat., 9 p.m.- 
midnight: Eddie Scheer Quartet. No cover, 
proper dress required. in the Plaza Bar, Mon- 
Sat.: Neil Olmstead plays 4:30-9 p.m., Dave 
McKenna 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 

ED BURKE'S (566-9267), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Nov. 12: Silver Lining. Nov. 17: Fat City. 
Nov. 18: the Fabulous Heavyweights. Nov. 19: 
Jim Femino Band. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Every Mon.: Bruce & Marshall Rock 'n’ 
Roll Duo. Nov. 12: Sally & the Sophisticatz. 
GREEN ST. STATION (524-7939), 131 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain. DJ Wed.-Sat. 

THE GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., New- 
buryport. Tuesdays: hoot with Doug Johnson. 
THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential 
Center, Boston. No cover. Nov. 12: Tres-Citic. 
GROVER’S (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Nov. 12: Gary Shane & the Detour. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. in 
the Julien Lounge, pianist David Crohan plays 
Wed.-Sun., 5 p.m.-midnight. 


» HOWARD JOHNSON’S MOTOR LODGE 


(267-3100), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. in the 
Starlight Roof Lounge, talent showcase 
Tuesdays, dancing with jitterbug king Bob 
Thomas Wednesdays; Vicki von Eps Trio plays 
jazz and pops Thurs.-Sat. Cocktail hour: pianist 
Deborah Ahn Mondays, pianist Bonnie MacLeod 
Tues. and Wed., guitarist Vance Gilbert Thurs. 
and Fri. 
INN-SQUARE MEN'S BAR, ladies invited 
(491-9672), 1350 Cambridge St., Camb. Sundays 
through Nov: Paul Rishell Band. Nov. 12: 3 
O'Clock, Classic Ruins. Nov. 14: We're Still 
Continued on page 24 


Ever 





y Thursday at 9:30pm 


New Comics Open Mike Night ! 
EVERY FRIDAY at 9PM and EVERY SATURDAY at 9 & 11PM 


EEE EERE 
ASUPERB. BEFORE-SHOW (Choice of 4 entrees) 


COMPLETE DINNER & 
COMEDY SHOW PACKAGE! 


only *1295 


The best comedy room in Boston... class, 


pizzaz, and a splash of Las Vegas!" - Sesion Hera 


T 


NICKS 


100 WARRENTON ST. BOSTON 


ee 


WHOPPING TONS OF CLASSICAL 
RECORDS! 


Many Collector’s items! 


Plus “Puccini’s Turandot’ (3 LP Set) 
with Nilsson, Tebaldi, Bjoerling only 


TICKETS for COMEDY SHOW ONLY 
HURSDAY - $3.00 FRIDAY & SATURDAY - $5.00 


y 482-0930 


3 the Shubert Theatre) 


1106 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass 
247-2238 


BOSTON’S BEST 
ALTERNATIVE 
Litee) ieee) {3 


JUST IN! 


$599! 


AND A WHOLE BUNCH MORE! 
And see if you can spot the Count’s special ad elsewhere in this issuel! 


We buy used and new L 
Open Mon.-Fri. 10-6 


FAT CITY 


HERB’S 
HEARD 


JOHNNY THE 
COPELAND |] finite 
BILLY PRICE & PIE ALLEY 


[Hk AEYSTONI 
RHYTME BAND 


BENNY & 
LHIb 
BIGNOTE 







KRISTI ROSE 
“THE MIDNIGI 
WALKERS 












NEVARD & TI 


BARRELHOUSE 


BOYS 


SUGAR RAY & 
[HE BLUELONES 


Kitchen Re-Openi 
itt) Maa lilile 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 
2774)98? 


P's & 54's & We now buy & sell cassettes 
30 p.m. Sat. 'til 7 p.m.; Sun.: 12-5 p.m 








Bunratty s 


186 Harvard Ave 
Allston, Mass. 254-9804 


EW MAN 


HALF A CARE 


Admission Just $1 


THE ORBITS 
THE KENT PEARSON BAND 
plus THE DRIVE 


N 


ATHENS 
is BIG TALL WISH 


€861 ‘SL HAGWSAON ‘3SY4HL NOILOSS *XINZOHd NOLSOG 3HL 


plus THE ACCIDENTS 


CONCERT LINE 


536-2509 


88 QUEENSBERRY STREET 


IN THE FENWAY .. 





« Sat., Nov. 12 


Sun., Nov. 13 
For the Ladies-7:30 til 9 p.m. 


OTIS LEWIS & 
SOUL DUKES 


Mon., Nov. 14 
Showcase Review I 


THE WORKERS 
WRATHCHILD 
CIRCUS IN TUNE 


Tues., Nov. 15 
Showcase Review II 


MANN ACT 
ANONYMOUS 
PASSION 
DU BANG GANG 
Wed., Nov. 16 


Best of Showcase 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Ladies Night 


& 
[| 


HEAVY METAL NIGHT 


B.C. 
Thurss Nov. 17 


FREE ADMISSION WITH 
ng THIS AD 
I BEFORE 9:30 P.M. 


THE STREETS 
FACE THE 
NATION 
TBA 


Vetus. 






Top-40 Rock & Roll-No Cover! 


THE FABULOUS 






Open Bar for Ladies-8-9:30 p.m. 
TRAGUS 2MiILLION 


2-4-1 Drinks from 8-11 p.m. 


BOSTON 

















Fri., Nov. 18 


MAURICE 
RAYMOND 


Former lead singer for 
the Blushing Brides & 


THE LONELY 


BOYS 
in a Northeast Tribute to 
The Rolling Stones 


pus SANDMAN 



















































SEX EXECS 
ZODIO DOZE 
SKIN 


Upcoming Events: 


Fri., Nov. 25 











































THE MIRRORS 
Fri., Dec. 2 


MEMPHIS 
ROCKABILLY BAND 
“Sat., Dec. 3 


MIDNIGHT. TRAVELER 
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SUN., Nov. 13 


NEW MAN — BUNRATTY ’S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston (254-9804) 
PANAMA & THE JUDGE — CITYSIDE, 262 Faneuil Hall Mktpl.. 
Boston (742-7390) 

PAUL RISHELL BAND — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 Camb 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

THE DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (491-7800) 

BLACK SHEEP — JONATHAN SWIFTS, 30 J.F.K. St., Harvard 
Sq.. Cambridge (661-9887) 

OTIS LEWIS & THE FABULOUS SOUL DUKES — JUMPIN’ 
JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2309) 

FOGGY DEW — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9737) 

TACO — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston (254-2054) 
REILLY & MALONEY /RISING TIDE — PASSIM. 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 

TOM O’CARROLL /McTAGGERTS — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 
Union Sq., Boston (277-2060) 

THE SLIKEE BOYS — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(536-2750) 

BRUCE BARTH TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

NANCY ROCHE — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

FAT CITY — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
DAN WEINER — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 

TBA — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave.. Cambridge 
(492.7772) 


MON., Nov. 14 


HALF A CARE — BUNRATTY 'S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9804) 

TREMENDOUS RICHARD — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston 
(742 — 7390) 


BLUE ANGELS — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., 


Inman Sq., Cambridge (491-9672) 

ALICE BLUE/SETH — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave.. Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

WOODY HERMAN & HIS YOUNG THUNDERING HERD — 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge (661-9887) 
JOHNNY BARNES & THE BACK BAY 

BEAT /UNDERACHIEVERS —JUMBO’'S, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-8177) 

THE WORKERS/WRATHCHILD/ CIRCUS IN TUNE — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 
RE-FRIED BOOGIE BAND — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church 
St., Cambridge (876-5353) 

JOE & ANTOINETTE McKENNA — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 
1 Union Sq., Boston, (247-8309) 


FRANK MARINO — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2054) 

ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
(876-9330) 

HERB’S HEARD — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 


TUES., Nov. 15 


THE ORBITS/THE KENT PEARSON BAND — BUNRATTY'’S, 
186 Harvard Ave., Alliston (254-9804) 

SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 

BILLY PRICE & THE KEYSTONE RHYTHM BAND — GREAT 
SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., Allston (566-9014) 

ALIDA ROHR’S BAND — INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 Camb 
St., Cambridge (491-9672) 

NEW DEAL/SWAMI — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

BLACK & WHITE /BUCU DOLARES/PRUFROCK — JUMBO’S, 
1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

MANN ACT/ANONYMOUS PASSION /DU BANG GANG — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2509) 
PROFESSOR IRWIN COREY — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK 
St., Cambridge (661-9887) 

JOHN PAYNE & HIS SAX CHOIR OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 
Church St., Cambridge (876-5353) 

TBA — PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston (227-2060) 


CLASSIC RUINS / THREE HANDS — THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., 


Boston (536-2750) 

FAIT ACCOMPLI/ED PERKINS TRIO — RYLES, 212 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

ANDY SOLBERG — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(782-6245) 

IMPROVBOSTON /ELECTION NIGHT PARTY — SATCH’'S, 43 
Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 

MYRNA LOY — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Boston (266-0860) 
JOHNNY COPELAND — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-0982) 

LENORA HELMS — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 


WED., Nov. 16 


AXMINSTER MOLLY /THE MODES /THE DRIVE — 
BUNRATTY 'S, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

ALICE BLUE/THE INSTIGATORS — CHET’S LAST CALL. 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 

THE JIM FEMINO BAND — COPPERFIELD'S, 98 Brookline Ave., 
Boston (247-8605) 

THE NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA — CITYSIDE. 262 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston (742-7390) 


NORTH COUNTRY — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave.., Allston 
(566-9014) 

TRIPLE TAKE — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center, Boston 
(247-0500) 

POINTS NORTH — GROVER’S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT & THE SOUR MASH BOYS — INN 
SQUARE MEN'S BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., Cambridge 
(491-9672) 

THE ROX/THE STEPS — JACK’S, 952 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(491-7800) 

DAN HICKS — JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 JFK St., Cambridge 
(661-9887) 

KENT PEARSON BAND/THE VAGRANTS/THE PACK — 
JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-8177) 

TRAGUS/2 MILLION B.C. — JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 

ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., Cambridge 
(876-5353) 

DARK STAR — RICHARD’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 
(782-6245) 

BOB FRANKE — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq 

HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq.. 
Boston, (247-8309) 

THE LERO! BROTHERS/ KEITH DUNN & THE NEW HAWKS 
— THE RAT, 528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

BOB MOSES/JON WHEATLEY-GRAY SARGENT QUARTET 
— RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

MEN WITHOUT HATS — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(254-2054) 

4TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope 
St., Boston (266-2929) 

SALEM 66/VOLCANO SUNS — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Sq. 

BILLY PRICE & THE KEYSTONE RHYTHM BAND — THE 
TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

STEVE GOODMAN — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 

DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge (492-7772) 


THURS., Nov. 17 


— TALL WISH — BUNRATTY 'S, 186 Harvard Ave., 
ston 

DEL FUEGOS — CHET’S LAST CALL, Causeway St., Boston 
(523-9298) 

DANCIN’ WITH HENRY — COPPERFIELD'’S, 98 Brookline Ave.. 
Boston (247-8605) 7 

JIM FEMINO BAND — CITYSIDE, Faneuil Hall, Boston (742-7390) 
FAT CITY — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 
BOBBY BLUES ROCKIN’ MEN — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. 
Ave., Boston (247-0500) 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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NEW MAN — GROVER'S, 392 Cabot St., Beverly (922-9695) 
TRIPLE TAKE — GROUND ROUND, Prudential Center 
(247-0500) 

JOHNNY COPELAND & HIS BAND — INN SQi 
BAR, 1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq ’ 

ACK’'S. 952 Mas 


Boston 


ARE MEN'S 
LIQUID TRANCE — 
4 )] TROD) 
McC Ae TYNER SEXTET — JONATH 
r¢ 961-988 
COL LEGE 2- 4-1 PARTY — Ji 
(623-8177) 
THE STREETS /FACE THE NATION /TBA — J 
FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 
STRING BUSTERS — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard Ave 
(254-9737) 
D.J. DANNY McCARTHY — MARK'’S PUB, 5 Spring St 
Watertown Sq. (924-9728) 
ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE 
(876-5353) 
LUMPEN PROLES/BUSTED STATUES — THE RAT, 528 Comm 
Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
TBA — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston (782-6245) 
WICKY SEARS — PASSIM, 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. (492-7679) 
HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, | Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 
BOB MOSES / MIKE METHENY QUARTET — RYLES, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 
HAWKEYE — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
JEFF & JANE HUDSON /THE ALPHA BETTY’S — 
STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq. 
BENNY & THE BIGNOTE — THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline (277-0982) 
DOUGLAS WINGATE GROUP — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge 
KATY ROBERTS — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Comietiys St., 
Sq., Cambridge (354-8599) 


MBO'S. 1 
MPIN’ JACK 
Allstor 


=, 36 Church St., Cambridge 


Inman 


FRI., Nov. 18 


AUGUST/L 88 — BUNRATTY'S, 186 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(254-9804) 

THE FABULOUS HEAVYWEIGHTS — ED BURKE'S, 808 
Huntington Ave., Boston (566-9267) 

CHAIN LINK FENCE/THE CHEAPSKATES — CHET’S LAST 


CALL, Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 


GREG GREENWAY BAND — CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge (876-9180) 

X-DREAMS — COPPERFIELD'S, 98 Brookline Ave., Boston 
(247-8605) 

THE 11TH HOUR BAND — GREAT SCOTT, 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Boston (566-9014) 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


TRIPLE TAKE — GROUND ROUNI 

247-0500) 

THE ORBITS — GROVER’S, 392 ¢ 

a TUSSORY — — INNS 

NEW MAN U x. B. — JACI 

ROBIN LANE & THE CHARTBUSTERS / BARRY BARSHALE & 
THE ROCKIN’ ROBINS — JONATHAN SW 30 JFK 
Cambridge (661-9887 

MAURICE RAYMOND & THE LONELY BOYS/ gene — 
JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH, 88 Queensberry St., Boston (536 

THE FOOLS/ JOEY & THE RAVE UPS/PRECIOUS METAL — 
JUMBO’S, 1133 Broadway, Somerville (623-817 

PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND — KINVARA PUB, 34 Harvard St 
Allston (254-9737) 

ADVENTURES IN PARADISE — PARADISE, 967 Comm. Ave 
Boston (254-2052) 

ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St., 
(876-5353) 

RIP ROARIN’ — MARK'S PUB, 5 Spring St 
(924-9728) 

U. UTAH PHILLIPS /DEBORAH SILVERSTEIN — PASSIM, 47 
Palmer St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 

HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE SHAMROCK, | Union Sq., 
Boston, (247-8309) 

TED CASHER QUINTET /HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 

THE DICKIES/CLASSIC RUINS /DOGMATICS — THE RAT. 
528 Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 

GREENLINE BREAKDOWN — RICHARD'S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave.. 
Allston (782-6245) 

HAWKEYE — SATCH'’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
BERLIN AIRLIFT / THE EFFECT — STORYVILLE, 645 Beacon 
St., Kenmore Sq. 

KRISTI ROSE & THE MIDNIGHT WALKERS — THE TAM, 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 

ZION INITATION — WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 

STRING TALK — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St., Inman Sq., 
Cambridge (354-8599) 


SAT., Nov. 19 


THE DREAM/THE ACCIDENTS — BUNRATTY’S, 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston (254-9804) 

JIM FEMINO BAND — ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(566-9267) 

NORTHSHORE ACCAPELLA — CLARKE'’S, 21 Merchants Row, 
Boston (227-7800) 

THE CASTAWAYS/THE ROX — CHET’S LAST CALL. 
Causeway St., Boston (523-9298) 


Cambridge 


, Watertown Sq 


%-DREANS — CO! /PERFIELI 


GRE G GREE NWAY BAND — 


Lith H¢ )UR BAND 
TRIPLE TAKE — 


Tr 1E DARK /ARMS ee 

PETE R DAY TON BAND THREE Cc OL ORS 

A ] 4 ( 

THE HOUSE ROC KERS, JOHNNY A. — JONA AN SWI 
2 K Cambridge (661 ORR?) 
CIRCLE JERKS/ THE FREEZE /THE ANNOYED — JUMB\ 

133 Broadway, Somerville (623-9508) 

SEX EXECS/ZIODO DOZE/SKIN — JUMPIN JAC! 
Queensberry St., Boston (536-2537) 
SPECIAL DELIVERY — KINVARA PUB 
(254-2052) 

ADVENTURES IN PARADISE — PARADISE. 9% 
Boston (254-2052) 

U. UTAH PHILLIPS /DEBORAH SILVERSTEIN — PASSIM, 47 
Palmer St., Harvard Sq 

NORTH COUNTRY — MARK'S PUB, 5 Spring St., 
(924-9728) 

ENGLISH — OXFORD ALE HOUSE, 36 Church St 
(876-5353) 

THE DOOLEY BROTHERS/HARVEST HOME — THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK, 1 Union Sq., Boston, (247-8309) 
THE PANTHER BURNS/ ALEX CHILTON — THE RAT. 528 
Comm. Ave., Boston (536-2750) 
DICK SOLBERG — RICHARD'’S PUB, 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston 
(782-6245) 
TED CASHER QUINTET /HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET — 
RYLES, 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge (876-9330) 
HAWKEYE — SATCH’S, 43 Stanhope St., Boston (266-2929) 
THE THREE O'CLOCK / THE PRIME MOVERS — STORYVILLE. 
645 Beacon St., Kenmore Sq 
NEVARD & THE BARRELHOUSE BOYS — THE TAM. 1648 
Beacon St., Brookline (277-0982) 
ZION INITATION — THE WESTERN FRONT, 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge (492-7772) 
STRING TALK — TURTLE CAFE, 1271 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge (354-8599) 


FLASH, 8&8 
34 Harvard Ave. Alliston 


»7 Comm. Ave 


Watertown Sq 


Cambridge 


Inman Sq, 
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4 
STARYARD PUB 
Sul ARE 
(¢ 30 John F. Kennedy St 
‘Xx [oF Taalelalel*| Mut] 
661-9887 
Serving the best sandwiches in 
cambridge 
Mon -Sat 11:00am ‘ti3pm 


Sat., Nov. 12 


‘til tuesday 
also 


HERMAN 


YOUNG THUNDERING HERD 


Shows at 8 & 10:30 (Adv 


Tues., Nov. 15 


Club Night 
Featuring 
“THE WORLD'S 
~f FOREMOST AUTHORITY” 


PROFESSOR 
IRWIN 
COREY 


Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


ance Sale) 


Wed., Nov. 16 
DAN HICKS 


THE 
HOT LICKS 


Thurs., Nov. 17 


McCOY 
TYNER 
SEXTET 
Shows at 8 & 10:30 (Advance Sale) 


Giant Happy Hour Every Friday 
3—7 pm 
fa Drinks 2for 1 No Cover'll 
Fri., Nov. 18 


ROBIN LANE 
& THE 
ORIGINAL 

CHARTBUSTERS 

with special guests 
BARRY MARSHALL & 
THE ROCKIN’ ROBINS 

Shows at 8 & 11 (Advance Sale) 


Sat., Nov. 19 


i 
THE NEW MODELS 
Shows at 9 & Midnight (Advance Sale) 
Sure, Nov. 20 
j Reggae Dance Concert 


ee livialatel 


| ele}-) <a er -\ -lelel-) 3 
Wed., Nov. 23 


fax. 
EE 


(in the style of 
The Grateful Dead. 


RAVELER 
Sat., Nov. 26 


Ip tomers oy Uno 


Sun., Nov. 27 
Reggae Bloodlines A 


Dance Concert 
From Jamaica: D.J. Mikey Dread 
and D.J. Peter Simon 


TICKETS wow shiseuteg, ~2 FOR: 


November 30... 
“PURE prainne’ LEA! 

JONATHAN RICHMAN 
December 2.......& THE MODERN LOVERS 
December 7 & 8 ’ “GINGER” BAKER 

Formerly of CREAM) 
“The World Greatest Drummer” 
Dece "9 ‘ BUDDY RICH 
Decerr £ JERRY JEFF WALKER 

wit? noers of the Lost Gonzo Band 
TONIGHT NOV. 12 
DON'T MISS TANIA MARIA 
\T THE BERKLEE 


riCKETS NOW AVAILABLE AT 
SWIFTS FOR AN EVENING WITH 
GEORGE WINSTON 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 


Advance tickets for these and other 
Jonathan Swift's events available at 
the box office Ticketron, 
ConcertCharge (497-1118), Elsie’s 
Out of Town, Strawberries 


APPEARING 
NIGHTLY 


IN TOWN. 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
MK DESIGNED, INSTALLED 
ND MAINTAINED BY — 


ID STON 
SO 


UND LABS, INC. 
617-262-2470 

145 Ipswich Street 

Boston MA 02115 


Copperfi 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 


D.L.Q. 
Wed., Nov. 16 
THE JIM FEMINO BAND 


pa | Thursday 


DAN 


Fri. & ‘Sat. Nov 18 & 19 
X-DREAMS 


Coming Wed., Nov. 23 
Thanksgiving Special with 


THE JIM FEMINO BAND 


Ladies Night-Door Prizes-Free Champagne 


now appear in 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER 


Huntington Ave. Side (Arcade Level) 
(247-0500) 


Wed.-Sat., 
Nov. 16-19 


TRIPLE 


Visit P.J. Brennan’s Pub, Too! 





ov ve 


\ At The Pier S 


Twin Lobster $10.95 
Lobster or Crabmeat Sandwich $3.95 


Fried Haddock (seconds on the House) $3. 95 
Spend Thanksgiving with Us 


Complete Dinner (soup to Nuts) $995 


Limited Reservation Being Accepted Now 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
Sunday, Nov. 13th Dine & Dance with Dickie Mc Manus 
November 11 f& 12th The Cheaters & illusions 
November 18 & 19th The Cheaters & Cat Tunes 
Bytes Open Mon.-Fri., 5 A.M. - 2 A.M. - Sat.-Sun., 11 A.M. - 2 A.M. 


Some Dates Open For Christmas Parties 
BYTES at THE PIER 145 No. Ave. Boston 


the ARK 


835 Beacon Street 247-9548 


HOME OF THE 


‘KING SIZE DRINKS 


GORDIE MILNE NAPp, 
Wednesday (8-2) and NOup* 


Friday (5-8) 


WEDNESDAY 
Ladies’ Night 
Simmons, Wheelock, 
and Emmanuel 
No cover with 1.D. 


THURSDAY 
BU and UMass night 
No cover with BU & UMass ID's 


16 oz. cocktails $1.75 
Domestic Bottled Beer $1.25 
8 p.m.-2 a.m. nightly 
Starting at 4 p.m. on Friday 


FRIDAY 
Northeastern Night 


No cover with N.E. 1.D. 


SATURDAY 


Boston College, Suffolk U. night 
No cover with BC & Suffolk ID's 


FUNCTION ROOM AVAILABLE 
FOOD SERVED DAILY 
PIZZA, TOO! 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Sat. & Sun., Nov. 12 & 13 


REILLY & MALONEY 
plus RISING TIDE 


Wed., Nov. 16 


BOB FRANKE 


Thurs., Nov. 17 


WICKY SEARS 


(Trad. trish Music) 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 18 & 19 
U. UTAH PHILLIPS 
pilus DEBORAH 
SILVERSTEIN 


Sun., Nov. 20 


BILL MORRISSEY 


Wed., Nov. 23 


SALLY ROGERS 


Fri., Nov. 25-Sun., Nov. 27 


MASON DARING & 


JEANIE STAHL 
plus CHRISTINE LAVIN 


PASSIM will not have 
entertainment Nov. 28- 
Jan. 3. The Restaurant & 
Outstanding Gift Shop 
will be open. 
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1600 Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton. Proper dress. 
Nov. 12: Arcade. Nov. 17-19: Wizard. 

JUMPIN’ JACK FLASH (536-2509), 88 Queens- 
berry St., Boston. Proper dress required. Nov. 
12: Revival, Pie Alley. Nov. 13: Otis Lewis & the 
Fabulous Soul Dukes. Nov. 14: the Workers, 
Wrathchild, Circus in Tune. Nov. 15: Mann Act, 
Anonymous Passion, Du Bang Gang. Nov. 16: 
Tragus, 2 Million BC. Nov. 17: the Streets, Face 
the Nation. Nov. 18: Maurice Raymond & the 
Lonely Boys, Sandman. Nov. 19: Sex Execs, 
Zodio Doze, Skin. 

KING’S ROW Wi (254-0710) at Sammy White's, 
Waiting. Nov. 15: Alida Rohr’s Band. Nov. 16: 
John Lincoln Wright & the Sourmash Boys. Nov. 
17: Johnny Copeland Band. Nov. 18: Till Tues- 
day. Nov. 19: the Dark, Arms Akimbo. 

JACKS (491-7800), 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Nov. 
12: the Johnny Seaton Band. Nov. 13: the 
Douglas Wingate Group. 

JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. 
Nov. 12: Leo Kretzner, Steve Bracciotti. Nov. 19: 
Dakota Dave Hull, Sean Blackburn. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S (661-9887), 30 Boylston 
St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Nov. 12: Till Tuesday. 
Nov. 14: Woody Herman and His Thundering 
Herd. Nov. 16: Dan Hicks. Nov. 17: McCoy Tyner 
Sextet. Nov. 18: Robin Lane & the Original 
Chartbusters. 

JONATHAN'S (744-4328), 143 Washington St., 
Rte. 114, Salem. Every Tuesday: all-ages show 
with the Upstarts. New-wave bands every Thurs- 
day. 

JUMBO’S (623-8177), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Cover $3. Nov. 12: Last Child. Nov. 19: 
Circle Jerks. 

KINVARA PUB (254-9737), 34 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Fri. and Sat., $1 cover. 

LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Mar- 
ket Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 
Live entertainment nightly. Sunday-Tuesday: 
Essex. Wednesday-Saturday: Waterfall. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. Dancing; no cover or minimum. Al Vega 
Trio, Mon.-Sat. Talent showcase Fridays. 
MARK’S PUB (924-9728), 5 Spring St., Water- 
town. Folk, bluegrass, traditional, and original 
acoustic music; cover $2-$3. 

MARQUEE (588-7758), 171 Main St., Brockton. 
Nov. 20: the Lines, with Mike Viola Alliance and 
the Cool Rays; $7.50. 

McMAHON’S LOUNGE (782-5060), 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Thursdays and Fridays at 7:30 
p.m.: The Buzzard Gulch Revue, C&W comedy 
revue; $15 includes dinner and unlimited beer or 
wine. Saturdays: Jim Plunkett 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford St., 
Marblehead. Fridays 8 p.m.-midnight. Nov. 18: 
Sally Rogers & Howie Bursen ($4) 

THE METRO (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Live and recorded music, video, more 
Nov. 16: Men Without Hats. 

THE MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7 187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. Irish music Thurs.-Sat. No cover. Nov. 
12: Jack Hickey. Nov. 15: Talitha Nelson. Nov. 16 
and 17: Shay Walker. Nov. 18 and 19: 
O'Donovans. : 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 Hamp- 
shire St., Camb. Live music Fridays; $2 cover. 
Nov. 18: Joanie Swartz, original folk. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE at Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. Fri. 
and Sat. evenings, 7:30 p.m.-midnight. Free 
entertainment and refreshments. Nov. 12: Jean 
Betz, Larry Unger, Seduced & Abandoned, Bob 
Genovisi. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Thurs. at 9:30 p.m.: open 
mike; $3. Fri. at 9 p.m.: Steve Sweeney; $5. 
Saturdays at 9 and 11 p.m.: Don Gavin; $5. 
NINE LANSDOWNE (536-0206), 9 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), Wollaston Beach Bivd., 
Quincy. Proper dress. 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., 
Harvard Sq: (behind the Coop), Camb. Mondays: 
John Payne & His Sax Choir. Nov. 12: The 
Breakers. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Jazz and classical, no cover. Nov. 15: 
Rich Cozzi & Paul Fitzgerald. Nov. 16: Tom 
Pendergast & Wendy Klein. Nov. 17: String Talk. 
THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Nov. 13: Taco. Nov. 14: Frank Marino, 
Mahogany Rush. Nov. 20: Nick Heyward. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Folk music. Nov. 12 and 13: Reilly & Maloney, 
Rising Tide. Nov. 16: Bob Franke. Nov. 17: Wicky 
Sears. Nov. 18 and 19: U. Utah Phillips, Deborah 
Silverstein. Nov. 20: Bill Morrissey. 

PEASANT STOCK (354-9528), 415 Washington 
St., Somerville. Classical music in the back room 
Mon.-Thurs., by reservation only. Nov. 14: pianist 
Gaye Bennes’ plays Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Ravel, and Prokofiev. Nov. 15: vocalist 
Judith Bressler, guitarist Paul Shumsky, and 
bassist Jim Guttmann perform Duke Ellington's 
music. Nov. 16: reedman Joel Press and the 
Evolutionary Jazz Ensemble. Nov 17: soprano 
Janice Giampa and pianist Henry Weinberger 
perform music of Pergolesi, Cesti, Copland, and 
Rorem. Nov. 21: “Bonnie Eloise,”’ popular songs 
of 19th-century America. 

PENTIMENTO RESTAURANT (661-3878), 344 
Huron Ave., Camb. No cover, minimum $3. 

THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., Bos- 
ton. 

PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. Monday-Fri., 5-9 p.m 
and Sat. 6-10 p.m.; pianist Ray Stiles, '40s swing. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston. Happy hour, dinner, and entertainment 
Nov. 12 and 13: McTaggerts. 

THE RAFT (452-7393), 5 E. Merrimac St., Lowell. 
Nov. 17-19: Blues You Can Use. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
$q., Boston. Nov. 12: Beat Rodeo, the Vipers. 
Nov. 13: the Slickee Boys. 

RENDEZVOUS WITH THE BLUES (893-7171), 
596 Moody St., Waltham 

RICHARD’S PUB (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., 
Alliston. Nov. 12: Special Consensus. 
RICHARD'S PUB (324-9768), Rte. 60 Maiden Sq 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Camb. Live jazz nightly. Downstairs: 
Sundays: Bruce Barth Trio; also jazz brunch with 
Ed Perkins & Marshall Wood. Mondays: Ruthie 
Ristich Plus 3. Tuesdays and Wednesdays: Ed 
Perkins Trio. Thursdays: John Wheatley-Gray 
Sargent Quartet. Fridays and Saturdays: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. Jazz brunch Sundays with Ed 


Perkins & Marshall Wood. Upstairs: Nov. 12: 
Jerry Tachoir Quartet. 

SATCH’S (266-2929), 43 Stanhope St., (off 
Clarendon near Hancock Bidg.), Boston. Mon- 
days and Tuesdays: Fastdance. Tuesdays at 8:30 
p.m.: Improv-Boston, improvisational comedy 
with audience participation; $3. Nov. 12: the 
Body Snatchers. Nov. 16: Swann. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 


JD, Billy & Ken. Thurs. and Fri: Jim Sands 
(oldies). 

SCOTCH 'N’ SOUNDS (584-1693), Westgate 
Mail, Brockton. Entertainment Tues.-Sun. at 8 
p.m. (closed Mon.). Dancing. Fridays: JD, Billy 
and Ken. Nov. 12: the New Models, Drive. Nov. 
17: Midnight Traveler. Nov. 19: Jon Butcher Axis. 
SOMEWHERE, 295 Franklin St., Boston. call 
423-7730. 

SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert O. 
Thurs., Tom Lane. Fri. Oedipus. Sat., Tony V. 
Wed., video concerts. Nov. 17: Chaz Jankel. Nov. 
18: Sandy Dillon. Nov. 19: Spit Pix. 
SPRINGFIELD’S (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Comedy Thurs.-Sat., open mike Sun. Cover $3- 
$5. Wednesdays: Steve Sweeney, Kevin Meany. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Food, drink, and live music. Nov. 12: 
Mitch Chakour. Nov. 13: Fat City. Nov. 14: Herb’s 
Heard. Nov. 15: Johnny Copeland. Nov. 16: Billy 
Price & the Keystone Rhythm Band. Nov. 17: 
Benny & the Bignote. Nov. 18: Kristi Rose & the 
Midnight Walkers. Nov. 19: Nevard & the 
Barrelhouse Boys. Nov. 20: Sugar Ray & the 
Bluetones. 

THOMPSON’S CHOWDER HOUSE (227-9660), 
300 North Market Bidg., Faneuil Hall Market- 
place. Fridays and Saturdays: Mike Thayer. 
THUNDERBIRD (649-6751), Middlesex Rd., 
Tyngsboro. 

TRADER ALAN’S FIFTH WHEEL (388-1696), 
Rte. 495 and Rte. 150, Amesbury. Nov. 12: Slyter 
Brothers Band. Nov. 13: Chuck Castle & State 
Line. Nov. 14-20: Liz Boardo Show. 

TURTLE CAFE (354-8599), 1271 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Camb. Jazz. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, new wave, and 
Latin; two dance floors. Nov. 12: Loose Caboose, 
reggae. Nov. 15: Lenora Helms. Nov. 17: Right 
Time, reggae and funk. Nov. 18 and 19: Zion 
Initation, reggae. 

WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somerville. 
Jazz. Cover varies. Nov. 12-13: Ted Curson. 
Quintet. Nov. 13: Ted Curson Quintet. Nov. 14 
Oracle. Nov. 15: Jun Bug. Nov. 16: the Fringe. 
Nov. 17: Bill Pierce, tenor sax. Nov. 18 and 19: 
Tom Varner Quartet. Nov. 20: vocalist Harriet 
Kennedy 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 


SUNDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our 
Savior, 23 Monmouth St:, Brookline. Admission 
$1; call 864-8945. 
SINGLES DANCES, with music by Randy Rando, 
3:30-7:30 p.m. at Holiday Inn, Dedham, exit 60N 
from Rte. 128. Admission $6; call 325-9320. 


MONDAYS 
SCOTTISH DANCE, 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., 
Camb. Admission $2.50 includes instruction, all 
welcome. Call 491-6084. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8 p.m. at Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth. Ad- 
mission $1.50; call 335-08 18. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES & CONTRAS, 8 p.m. 
at Concord Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Caller Tony Parkes, music by Yankee 
Ingenuity. Admission $3.50; call 275-1879. 


TUESDAYS 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES & CONTRAS, 7:45 
p.m for beginners, 8:15 p.m. for all, at Brimmer & 
May Gym, Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill. Callers 
Ted Sannelia and Tony Saletan, live music. 
Admission $3.50; call 235-6181. Sponsored by 
Country Dance Society. 

EXPERIENCED IRISH STEP DANCE with Patty 
Abner, 8:30 p.m. at Intl. Academy of Ethnic 
Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $3; call 491-1122. 


WEDNESDAYS 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, 8:30-11 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Camb. Music by the Bare Necessi- 
ties, caller Helen Cornelius. Sponsored by 
Country Dance Society. Admission $3.50 and 
wear soft-soled shoes; call 235-6181 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 7:45 p.m. at 
Hemenway School, Water St., Framingham. 
Admission $2.75; call 872-5228. 
DANCE-FREE offers alternative barefoot boogy- 
ing in a smoke-free, alcohol-free environment, 
7:30-10:45 p.m. at Christ Church, 0 Garden St., 
Camb. Admission $4.25; call 491-4195. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE, 8:30-10 p.m. at Inti 
Academy of Ethnic Dance, 595 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb. Admission $3; call 491-1122. 


THURSDAYS 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES & CONTRAS, 8 p.m. 
at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Camb. Live music, 
caller Tod Whittemore. Admission $3.50; call 
926-3023 

SCOTTISH DANCE, at 8 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, Salem. Admission $2; call 
745-2229 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE, at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 
404 Concord Ave., Belmont, with Conny & 
Marianne Taylor. Admission $3.50; call 
491-6084 


FRIDAYS 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. at 





Brimmer & May Gym, Middlesex Rd., Chestnut 
Hill, with Conny & Marianne Taylor. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 

DANCE FRIDAY, 8:30-11:30 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 23 Main St., Watertown. Freestyle 
barefoot dancing to all kinds of music. Admission 
$3; call 924-9548. 


SATURDAYS 
BEGINNING IRISH STEP DANCE with Patty 
Abner, 11:30 a.m. at intl. Academy of Ethnic 
Dance, 595. Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $3; cali 491-1122. 


SATURDAY/12 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, 8 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Live music, 
caller Ted Sannelia. Admission $3; call 275-0090. 


SUNDAY/13 
EXPERIENCED CONTRAS & SQUARES, 8 p.m. 
at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Live 
music, caller Tony Parkes. Admission $4; call 
275-1879. 


TUESDAY/15 
CONTRAS & SQUARES, 7:30 p.m. at Ascension 
Memorial Church, 29 County Rd., ipswich. Music 
by Two Penny Loaf, caller Tod Whittemore. 
Admission $3; call 546-3654 or 526-7136 


FRIDAY/18 
CONTRA/SQUARE DANCE, 8-11 p.m. at the 
Council on Aging Bidg., 5 Broad St., Salem. 
Music by the Salem Country Orchestra, caller 
Sarah Gregory Smith. Beginners welcome, no 
partner needed. Admission $2.50, seniors $1; 
call 745-7818. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY sponsored by Créme 
de la Créme Singles, 8:30 p.m. at Holiday inn, exit 
53 off Rte. 128, Newton, for singles 29-45. Cash 
bar. Admission $6; call 894-1852. 

NEWTON FOLK & SQUARE DANCERS, 8 p.m. at 
Cabot School, 229 Cabot St., Newtonville. 
Admission $3.50. Caller ed Sannelia, live music. 
Call 527-3030. 

SWING/BALLROOM DANCE, 8:45 p.m.-12:30 
a.m. at Church,of Our Savior, 25 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $5 includes instruction; call 
277-1139. 


SATURDAY/19 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES, 8 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Live music, 
caller Tony Parkes. Admission $4; call 275-1879. 
FOLK DANCE, 8 p.m. at Unitarian Universalist 
Church, Reading. Admission $2.50; call 
944-8767. 

CARAVANSERA! COFFEE HOUSE, 9 p.m.- 
midnight at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Admission $4.50; call 
277-3364. 


SUNDAY/20 
TOWN HALL DANCE, with music by the BLT and 
caller Tod Whittemore, 7:30 p.m. at the Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 


PERFORMANCE 


SATURDAY/12 
RUTH BENSON LEVIN presents choreography 
performed by her troupe at 8 p.m. at Joy of 
Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
Admission $5; call 492-7478. 


THURSDAY/17 
CHOREOGRAPHY by Russell Chambers, 
Georgiana Holmes, and Clyde Nantais, and José 
Limén to music of Strauss, Ludwig Minkus, 
Barber, Britten, and Norman Dello Joio will be 
performed by the Boston Conservatory Dance 
Dept. and the Boston Conseratory Orchestra, 
tonight through Sat. at 8 p.m. at the Con- 
servatory Theater, 81 Hemenway St., Boston. 
Tickets $5, students and seniors $3; call 
536-6340. 

CHOREOGRAPHER DAWN KRAMER, dancer 
Carlo Rizzo, an umbrella, and a banana will 
perform Kramer's intervals of Heaby Rain, 6-7 
p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., South Station, Boston. Tickets $5, at the 
door; reception afterwards. 

DINOSAUR DANCE CO. performs dances by 
Michael Mao, Sally Lee, and James Waring, with 
music by Donald Fox, tonight through Sat. at 6 
p.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. at the Dinosaur Space, 10 
West St., Boston. Tickets $6; call 426-2326. 


FRIDAY/18 

TSLILA & DANCERS perform contemporary 
dances by Tslila Goldstein tonight through Sun. 
at 8 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Camb. Admission $5; call 492-7478. 
ED HOWE AND ARAWANA HAYASHI present a 
dance/architecture performance called Different 
House: Same Address for a Thousand Years, at 8 
p.m. at Cambridge Rindge & Latin School, 459 
Broadway, Camb. Tickets $5. 

LEAN TO STUDIO presents an informal per- 
formance tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
Bates Arts Resource Center, 731 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Donations requested; call 783-2317. 


SATURDAY/19 

JEANNETTE NEILL DANCERS, with special 
guests Total Eclipse, perform at 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, Boston. Tickets $7, under 12 
and seniors $4; call 262-4307. 

MJT DANCE CO. sponsors a Thanksgiving bash, 
with dancing and hors d'oeuvres, 8:30 p.m. at the 
company’s studios at the Boston Center for the 
Arts, Tremont and Clarendon Sts., South End, 
Boston. Tickets $10 to benefit MJT Dance Co.; 
call 482-0351. Cash bar. 


VENTS 


SATURDAY/12 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR, today noon-8 p.m.. 
and tomorrow noon-6 p.m. at Copley Piaza Hotel, 
Boston. Admission $7.50 on Friday, $3.50 Sat. 
and Sun.; call 329-4000. 


DAMIEN, Aidyth Morris's one-man presentation 
of the life of Father Damien, missionary to the 
lepers, will be performed by Martin Anderson at 8 
p.m. at Boston University’s Marsh Chapel, 735 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free, but donations en- 
couraged; cali 353-3560. 

BLACK SKI INC. of Boston sponsors an “Ex- 
posure to the Worid of Skiing” trip to Mt. 
Wachusett in Princeton, MA, leaving at 9 a.m. 
and returning at 4 p.m., with lift rides, equipment 
demonstrations, and equipment try-ons. Cost $5 
includes bus fare; call 277-2897 for more 
information. 

BOSTON ARTS ROUNDTABLE presents an 
evening of performing and visual arts, with 
musicians Eimer Hawkes, Bob Uvello & Angie 
Dacus, and Kevin Hubbard, writer Kendall 
Dudley, and visual artists Kathieen Smith, Debbie 
Malick, and Doug Willis, at 8 p.m. at Old Town 
Hall, 32 Derby Sq., Salem. Admission $3.50 to 
benefit Boston Arts Roundtable; call 648-7013 or 
744-0004. 

INTL. GEM, MINERAL, AND JEWELRY SHOW, 
today 10 a.m.-8 p.m. and tomorrow 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. at the Sheraton Inn, Boxborough. Ad- 
mission $3.50, under 16 free with adult. 
BOSTON OPEN squash tournament goes on 
today at 9:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. (tickets $7), 
tomorrow at 10 a.m and 5 p.m. ($10), and Mon. at 
7 p.m. ($12) at the University Club, 426 Stuart St.. 
Boston. Call 776-6400 or 426-4300. 

SIDEWALK SAM will paint a mural depicting the 
history of the Boston Police, 11 a.m.-3 p.m. at the 
Avis Garage, 41 Westland Ave., near the 
Symphony, Boston. Cali 739-1613 for details. 


SUNDAY/13 

PSYCHIC FESTIVAL, 1-7 p.m. at New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Admission 
free, readings available in tarot, paimistry, 
astrology, etc.; call 522-3789. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORE (491-3505), 2067 
Mass. Ave., Camb., near Porter Sq., presents a 
demonstration of English smocking by Ruth 
Wilson at 2 p.m. Free. 


TUESDAY/15 
NORTH SHORE GAY & LESBIAN ALLIANCE 
hosts a pizza party, 7 p.m. at As You Like It 
Restaurant, Essex Mall, Salem. All you can eat, 
$5. Cash bar. Call 745-3848 for information. 


WEDNESDAY/16 

COUNTRY STORE AND BAKE SALE sponsored 
by the Amer. Assn. of Retired Persons, 1 p.m. at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Boston. Open to the public. 
SPAGHETTI DINNER to benefit hungry people in 
the tri-city area, at 6:30 p.m. at Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 2 Elm St., Maiden. Ad- 
mission $10, additional donations weicome; call 
322-4125. 


THURSDAY/17 
NORTHEAST COMPUTER SHOW & Software 
Exposition, today-Sat., 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. at 
Hynes Auditorium, Prudential Center, Boston. 
Admission $7.50; call 739-2000. 


FRIDAY/18 
COMMUNITY RECOGNITION DINNER to honor 
David Peterson, Urvashi Vaid, Barney Frank, the 
AIDS Action Committee, and the Boston 
Women's Healthbook Collective, at 7 p.m. at the 
China Pearl Restaurant, Tyler St., Chinatown, 
Boston. Tickets $10 and $25, by reservation only; 
call 247-3910. 
BOSTON GLOBE BOOK FESTIVAL goes on 
tonight 6-10 p.m., tomorrow noon-10 p.m., and 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. at Bayside Expo Center, off 
Morrissey Bivd., Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Ad- 
mission $4, students and seniors $3; under 12 
free. 
OPEN STUDIO, 7:30-10 p.m. at 9 Forster St., #3, 
Somerville, with drawings, paintings, and 
sculpture by John Valaitis. Free; call 623-2373. 
NEW ENGLAND BACKGAMMON CLUB pre- 
sents a tournament at 5 p.m. at the Hyatt 
Regency, Camb. For reservations, call 563-5787. 
Beginners welcome; fee $5. 
CRAFT SHOW AND SALE, sponsored by Nor- 
umbega Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
today 5-10 p.m., tomorrow noon-10 p.m., and 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. at West Newton Armory, 1137 
Washington St., West Newton. Admission $1.50, 
under 12 free. Proceeds to benefit Boy Scouts. 
Call 965-3521. 
CRAFTS AND BOUTIQUE FAIR sponsored by 
the Cambridge Arts Council, today 7-10 p.m., 
tomorrow 10 a.m.-10 p.m., and Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
at Athenaeum House, 215 First St., Camb. 
Admission $2 to benefit the Cambridge Arts 
Council; call 498-9033. 
BOSTON DRUM & BUGLE CORPS hoids an 
open house, 8-11 p.m. at Bayside Expo Center 
Lounge (at the rear of the building), off Morrissey 
Bivd., Columbia Pt., Dorchester, for youths 13-21 
interested in drumming, bugling, or the color 
guard. Call 628-2262. 
MASS. WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS 
sponsors a roast of the Women's Legislative 
Caucus at 6 p.m. at the Women’s Athletic Club, 
Boston. Admission $30. 
AFRICAN CRAFTS FAIR, today 5-10 p.m. and 
tomorrow 9 a.m.-1 p.m. at Harriet Tubman 
Gallery, 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. Drums, 
carvings, batiks, shells, etc. Admission free; call 
536-86 10. 


SATURDAY/19 

MAN & WOMAN, an intimate entertainment with 
Shirley Nemetz-Ross and John Drabik, will be 
presented by Theater in Process, as directed by 
June Judson, Nov. 19 at 8:20 p.m. at the institute 
of Contemporary Art, 966 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $6 to benefit the Ethical Society of 
Boston; call 267-2049. 

CONSUMER PARTY OF MASS. holds a founding 
convention, 10 a..-5 p.m. at Roxbury YMCA, 
Warren Ave. and Martin Luther King Bivd., 
Roxbury, to nominate Dennis Serrett for Presi- 
dent. Admission $15, unemployed $5, includes 


lunch. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER crafts show and sale, 

noon-5 p.m. at 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. 

Admission $2; call 964-3424. 

CYCLORAMA COLLECTIBLES AND ANTIQUES 

MARKET, sponsored by the South End Historical 

Society, today and tomorrow, noon-7 p.m. at the 

Cyciorama Building, Boston Center for the Arts, 

539 Tremont St., Clarendon and Berkeley Sts., 

Boston. Tickets $2.50. 

MEGA ARTS FEST, 3-11 p.m. at Boston City 

Hall, with the Greater Boston Youth Symphony 
Continued on page 26 


See Boston’s only 
‘‘Man-On-The-Street”’ 
comedy interviews 


STi Tres) 


CT ne Se me ee 


SWEENEY-MEANEY 


Wednesday, Nov. 16 9pm 
969 Commonwealth Ave. 254-3939 


WATCH OUT! 


NEGATIVE EARTH 
IS 
COMING... 


‘Tastes like it 
never left Germany. 


Steinhauser Bier has authentic German 
taste. It is brewed and bottied in Germany 
according to the Purity Law of 1516, which 

allows only natural ingredients. Then 
Steinhauser is shipped to America. 

Unchanged. U . Next time 
you're thirsting for authentic German beer, 

ask for a Steinhauser, the one beer that 

tastes like it never left Germany. 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN FRANKFURT GERMANY 
IMPORTED BY ATALANTA CORP NY NY 


cyas® 
MOLLY’S HAS 


SOMETHING FOR 
EVERYONE — 7 DAYS! 


drinks — $1.75 

¢ Domestic draft 
$1.35 mu 

* Dance to Boston’s 
hottest dance music 
every Wed., Thurs., 
Fri., and Sat. 
9 p.m.-2 a.m. 

* No cover 


CITY HALL PLAZA, GOVERNMENT CENTER, BOSTON 


Hours: Tues.-Sat.. 7pm.-1 am 


Sat., Nov. 12 
ance by 


MYRNA LOY 
$1 Admission — Beer sf 


VOLCANO SUNS 
rs.. Nov 
JEFF & JANE HUDSON 
THE ALPHA BETTY’S 


THE PRIME MOVERS 
All Ages Show-5 p.m. Adult Show-9:30 p.m 
Coming Attractions: 
THE CYCLONES CHRIS STAMEY 
THE LYRES THE NEW MODELS 


645 Beacon St 
Kenmore Square 266-0860 
BOSTON’S NEW 
ADVENTURE IN MUSIC 


LADIES INVITED 


Sat., Nov. 12 
From Los A 


RISHELL 
BAND 


JOHNNY 
COPELAND 
& HIS BAND 


‘til tuesday 
R 


Sat. Nov. 19 
THE DARK 
From Atlanta 
ARMS AKIMBO 
Special Thanksgiving Attractions: 
Nov. 23 
LOU MIAMI & 
THE KOZMETIX 
4 


DEL FUEGOS 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


491-9672 


= | 1350 Cambridge St = 
| Inman Sq.. Cambridge 
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/ 60-oz PITCH 


Wed. & Thur., Nov. 16 & 17 


DOUGLAS WINGATE 
GROUP 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 18 & 19 
iy) ZION INITATION 


Tues., Nov. 22 


VU-MATICS 
Funk — Rock — Reggae 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 2&3 


THE I-TONES 


c DG 7772 
LOOSE CABOOSE 
Nov. 13, 20, 27, & 29 
Tues., Nov. 15 
LENORA HELMS 


Fri. & Sat., Nov. 25 & 26 
BLACK SHEEP 
Wed., Nov. 30 
CONSTANT CHANGE 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 9 & 10 Kay) 


MAGIC & THE REGGAE ' 
STARS 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 16 & 17 

) ONE PEOPLE 
Fine Jamaican Food 

Every Weekend 


952 Mass Av, Camb.’ 


Tel. 491-7800 


RECORDING 
TS 


‘Alice Blue 


wus SETH 


MONDAY CIAL 


of BEE 


COMING ATTRACTIONS - 
Nov 23-SKAtterbrains 
& SIGN LANGUAGE 


nv2s~ LE MES NC 


‘9, MARK PARENTEAU 
DAILY HAPPY HOUR 3TO8 
60 cz Pitcher of Beer $3.25 


4 


a i. i “Rs hs. Bs. “ie “Mn he “Sl th, Se. “Ti, “ae. “ie, “San, Me, * 


A SS 


Sat., Nov. 12 
NEON VALLEY BOYS 


Sun., Nov. 13 & 20 
Irish Music with 


FOGGY DEW 
STRING BUSTERS 
PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND 
Sat., Nov. 19 

h4.O7° ° 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Near Porter Sq., via Willow Ave. 


Sat. & Sun., Nov. 126 13 
Arista Recording Artist 


TED CURSON QUINTET 
Return Engagement from European Jazz 
Festivals 


Every Wednesday 

THE FRINGE 

Thurs., Nov. 17 
MIKE GRAY QUARTET 

Fri. & Sat., Nov. 186 19 
TOM VARNER — French Horn 

MIKE RICHMOND — Bass 
STEVE JOHNS — odrums 
JIM SNIDERO — aito Sax 


Nov. 20 


Vocalist HARRIET KENNEDY 


Sat.. Live Broadcast on 
WERS 88.9FM.9-l1 pm 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 566-9014 


Sat.. Nov. 12 
SALLY & THE SOPHITICATZ 


Tues. Nov. 15 
* BILLYPRICE&S THE * 
KEYSTONE RHYTHM BAND 


Wed.. Nov. 16 Thurs., Nov. 17 


Rumplemintz 
Party with 
BOBBY BLUES 
ROCKIN’ MEN 


SAT., 12th 
8:30 p.m.-1:00 a.m. 
Austin Wales Band 


SUN., 13th 
7:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Panama & The Judge 


MON., 14th 
4:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Tremendous Richard 


TUES., 15th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 


Sections 


WED., 16th 
9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
The North 
Shore Acappella 


THURS., 17th 
8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
Jim Femino Band 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
742-7390 
Proper Dress 
Monday-Friday 
4-7 p.m. with live entertainment 


Cambridge 


Sat., Nov. 12 
RICHARD CARR 
DUO 

Sun., Nov. 13 

DAN WEINER 

Wed., Nov. 16 
STEVE GOODMAN 
Thurs., Nov. 17 

KATY ROBERTS 
Fri. & Sat., Nov. 18 & 19 
STRING TALK 


Qu au, oe 


Boston's Irish Music Pub 
* 


a 


1 Union St. + Boston 
227-2060 


Sat. & Sun., Nov. 12 & 13 
McTAGGERTS 


Sat. & Sun. Afternoon 
TOM O’CARROLL 


Mon., Nov. 14 
JOE & ANTOINETTE McKENNA 
EAMMON McGURR 


Wed.. -Sun., Nov. 16-20 
HARVEST HOME 
Sat.. & Sun. Afternoon 
THE DOOLEY BROTHERS 


| 


Salch's 


RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 


| Sat., Nov. 12 
|| THE BODY SNATCHERS 


Mon., Nov. 14 
A Special Monday Night Movie 


THE GODFATHER 


Tues., Nov. 15 
Great Comedy with 


ImprovBoston 
Election Night Party!! 


* Wed., Nov. 16 * 


4th ANNIVERSARY 


m CELEBRATION m 


Thurs.-Sat., Nov. 17-19 


HAWKEYE 


A Great Rhythm & Blues 
Dance Showband 


REGGAE 


4-7 pm Saturdays 


Join Michael Perkins on 
Saturday afternoons 
featuring Boston’s best 
Reggae show. From Bob 
Marley to Mutabaruka, it’s 
Strictly Reggae on: 


101.7FM 


Y 523-9298 
LAST 
o7.1 BB 


—Open til 2 am.— 


For booking int all Kennie or 


THE CASTAWAYS 
THE ROX 
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Chamber Orchestra at 3 p.m., folksinger Tom 
Rush, members of the Boston Ballet Co., 
Spectator Arts, storytellers, poets, and painters 
and sculptors. More than 150 performers and 
visual. artists. Tickets $6; call 338-5357 or 
482-1484. 

1000 CUPS OF WATER colored with vegetable 
dye will be placed on Copley Plaza, Boston, 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., under the supervision of en- 
vironmental artist Barbara Nislick. Sponsored by 
Boston Art Walk. Free; call 739-1613. 

DR. WHO CONVENTION, with appearance by 
Tom Baker, star of British TV program Dr. Who, 
today and tomorrow, 11 a.m.-7 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Prudential Center, Boston. 
Admission $20 each day; call 1-800-645-6579. 


SUNDAY/20 
WBUR FUNDRUN ROAD RACE, 5 miles long, 
begins at 1 p.m. at WBUR, 630 Comm. Ave., 
Kenmore Sq., Boston and also ends there. Entry 
fee $8, by Nov. 18; call 353-2790 or 523-0734 for 
application information. Proceeds to benefit 
Natl. Public Radio in Boston. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE holds a 
10th-anniversary celebration, 2-5 p.m. at New 
Rutherford Ave. and Gilmore Bridge, 
Charlestown. Free; call 241-8600, ext. 420. 
THE CHRISTMAS STORE (491-3505), 2067 
Mass. Ave., Camb., near Porter Sq., presents a 
demonstration of paper marbling by Laura 
Marshall at 2 p.m. Free. 


—_ 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY/12 
ORGANIST ESTEBAN ELIZONDO IRIARTE 
plays music of de Alvarado, du Mage, Guridi, and 
others at 4 p.m. at the Busch-Reisinger Museum, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. Admission 
$3.50; cali 495-4544 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Andrew Davis, performs works by Fauré, 
Duruflé, and Schumann, with soprano Catherine 
Robbin and baritone Michael Devlin, at 8 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall. Tickets $12-$30; call 266-1492. 
LONDON EARLY MUSIC GROUP plays Italian 
virtuoso music from Renaissance and Baroque 
eras at 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. Tickets $8-$12; call 752-0888 or 
721-1200. 
PIANIST ALECK KARIS plays music by Elliott 
Carter. Allen Anderson, and Robert Schumann at 
8:30 p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis, 
Waltham. Free; call 647-2562. 
METROPOLITAN WIND SYMPHONY performs 
works of Sibelius, Brahms, Rachmaninov, Percy 
Grainger. Gordon Jacob, and Sousa at 8 p.m. at 
Cary Hall. 1625 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tickets 
$4, students and seniors $2; call 522-2849. 


SUNDAY/13 
CASTLE HILL CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES pre- 
sents harpsichordist Mark Kroll playing Bach's 
Goldberg Variations at 4 and 8 p.m. in the Great 
House ballroom, Castle Hill, Ipswich. Admission 
$15; call 356-4070 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHAMBER PLAY- 
ERS play Beethoven, Kodaly, and Brahms at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Tickets $6, students and seniors $4; 
call 536-6340 
FRANS BRUEGGEN, ANNER BYLSMA, and 
JOHN GIBBONS play recorder, Baroque cello, 
and harpsichord respectively at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston, as part of the 
BU Celebrity Series. Works of Rossini, 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn. Tickets $12.50- 
$15.50; call 266-1492. 
BARITONE ERNEST TRIPLETT sings arias by 
Mozart. Giordano, Leoncavailo, Wagner, 
Borodin, Gershwin, and others at 3:15 p.m. at 
Old Town Hall, 221 Derby St., Salem, with pianist 
L. Paul Madore. Admission $4, students and 
seniors $2: call 744-0004. 
BEACON BRASS QUINTET and organist 
Thomas Jenei perform music of Brade, Barnaby, 
Bach, Strauss, Ewald, and Lockwood at 4 p.m. at 
St. Paul's Church, Aspinwall Ave. and St. Paul 
St., Brookline. Tickets $5 to benefit St. Paul's 
music program; call 566-4953. 
THE ROCHESTER SINGERS perform Hebrew 
liturgical and folk music at 3 p.m. at Temple 
Ohabei Shalom, 1187 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tickets $5. Sponsored by the New England 
Jewish Music Forum. 
NEWTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Ronaid Knudsen, with cellist Paul 
Tobias, plays Tchaikovsky and Sibelius at 8 p.m. 
at Brown Junior High, Meadowbrook Rd., New- 
ton. Tickets $8; call 965-2555. 
CENTRAL MASS. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
performs at 7:30 p.m. at Tuckerman Hail, 
Salisbury and Tuckerman Sts., Worcester. 
Tickets $8.50; call 754-1234. 
BARITONE JAMES MADDALENA and pianist 
Craig Smith perform Schubert's Winterreise, 
directed by Joann Green, this Sun. and next and 
Nov. 30 at 7:30 p.m. at Boston Shakespeare Co., 
52 St. Botolph St., Boston. Tickets $8; call 
267-5600. 
VIOLIST JONATHAN BAGG and pianist Susan 
Greenberg perform works of Schumann, Hind- 
emith, and Shostakovich at 8 p.m. at Eliot Hail, 
Wainut Hill School of Performing Arts, 12 
Highland St., Natick. Donation $2.50, students 
$1.50; call 653-4312 or 237-5420. 


, TUESDAY/15 

SOPRANO BARBARA WINCHESTER and 
guitarist Jeffry Steele perform music of Moretti, 
Sor, Britten, and Weber at 12:15 p.m. at the Fogg 
Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., Camb. Admission $2, 
students and seniors $1; call 495-4544. 
CELLIST CARTER BREY performs at 8 p.m. at 
First and Secand Church in Boston, 66 Maribor- 
ough St., Boston. Tickets $5 and $7, students 
and seniors $3 and $5; call 262-0650. 
BARITONE DANIEL PANTANO and pianist 
Eugenia Hinson perform music of Brahms and 
Copland at 12:30 p.m. at Federal Reserve Bank, 


600 Atlantic Ave.; across from South Sta., 
Boston. Free. 


WEDNESDAY/16 

VIOLINIST VALERIA VILKER-KUCHMENT and 
pianist Kathleen Supové play Schubert, Brahms, 
Stravinsky, Shostakovich, and Pablo Sarasate at 
8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

BARITONE RAYMOND McAFEE, pianist John 
Harutunian, and flutist Marjorie Benjamin per- 
form music by Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Bartok 
at 8 p.m. at Park Street Church, Park & Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; call 523-3383. 


THURSDAY/17 
SOPRANO KAREN VENGEROW performs songs 
and arias by Brahms, Mozart, Bellini, Debussy, 
and Rorem at 8 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $3; call 547-6789. 
MUSIC FOR TWO HARPSICHORDS by W.F. and 
J.S. Bach and J.L. Krebs will be performed by 
Charlote Kaufman and Ann Dhu Shapiro at noon 
at MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Free; call 253-2906. 
300 YEARS OF GERMAN SETTLEMENT IN 
AMERICA will be commemorated by Robert J. 
Lurtsema reading his translation of a German 
ballad to music by Liszt, played by pianists 
Randall Hodgkinson and Leslie Amper, who will 
also play Hindemith and Mozart, at 8 p.m. at the 
Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon St., Boston. Free; 
call 262-6050. 
PIANIST REGINALD HACHE plays Beethoven 
sonatas at noon at Northeastern University’s Ell 
Center Ballroom, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 437-2249. 
THE BAY WINDS IN CONCERT with the 
Northeastern University Concert Band play 
music of Mozart. Grainger, Bizet-Holmes, and 
Sousa at 8 p.m. at Northeastern University, Ell 
Center Ballroom, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $3.50, students and senior citizens $2; 
call 437-2249. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
and Chamber Singers perform works by Daniel 
Pinkham at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Simon Rattle, piays Britten, Mozart, and 
Sibelius, with pianist Emanuel Ax, tonight and 
Sat. at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 2 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall. Tickets $12-$30; call 266-1492. 
CANTATA SINGERS perform music by Bach, 
Schein, and Schuetz at 8 p.m. at First Baptist 
Church, 848 Beacon St., Newton Centre, to 
celebrate George Peck's recent inauguration as 
president of Andover Newton Theological 
School. Free; call 964-1100, ext. 157 
SKELETON CREW, Fred Frith and Tom Cora, 
with special quest Henry Kaiser, performs at 8 
p.m. at Tufts Catholic Center, 58 Winthrop St., 
Medford. Tickets $6, at the door 


FRIDAY/18 
CANTATA SINGERS commemorate Martin 
Luther’s 500th birthday party: with music to 
Luther texts by Schuetz, Bach, and others, at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy 
Sts., Camb. Tickets $5-$10; call 282-3748. 
WARSAW PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, with 
conductor Kazimierz Kord and pianist Claudio 
Arrau, performs works of Szabelski, Beethoven, 
and Shostakovich at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall. 
Tickets $14 and $16; call 266-1492. 
VIOLINIST SHARAN LEVENTHAL and pianist 
Anthony Tommasini play Bach, Debussy, Virgil 
Thomson, and Terry Wallstein at 8 p.m. at the 
First and Second Church, Berkeley and Marlibor- 
ough Sts., Boston. Free. Mr. Thomson will attend 
and speak about his new compositions. 
UNCOMMON COFFEEHOUSE presents pianist 
Arthur Bragg at 8 p.m. at Scott Hall, First Parish 
in Framingham. Admission $4.50; call 872-3111. 
VIOLINIST SHEILA FIEKOWSKY and pianist 
Linda Cutting Ott play works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, ysae, Berg, and Fauré at 8 p.m. at 
First Parish Church, Church and Summer Sts., 
Watertown. Tickets $5, under 18 and seniors $3; 
call 527-0225 or 484-3049. 
MUSIC FROM MARLBORO presents chamber 
music by Berg, Haydn, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at 
Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., Camb. 
Tickets $7.50, students $5; call 876-0956. 
QUANTZ, a Baroque trio, performs works of 
Bach, Telemann, Rameau, and Richter at 8 p.m. 
at Old South Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Tickets 
$7, students and seniors $5; call 576-3092. 
BOSTON PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Ben- 
jamin Zander, plays works of Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Bartdk, with violinist Peter Zazof- 
sky, tonight at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston, and again Sun. the 
20th at 4 p.m. at Sanders Theater, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets at Jordan Hall $3- 
$10; call 536-2412. Tickets at Sanders Theater 
$3-$9, at the door. 


SATURDAY/19 
COMPUTER-ENHANCED SCRIABIN, concert by 
pianist Kun Woo Paik and audio processor John 
P. Stautner, at 8 p.m. at MIT's Kresge 
Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Sponsored by the MIT Experimental Music 
Studio. Tickets $6, students and seniors $3; call 
253-7418. 

ORGANIST WILLIAM WATERS plays Rinck, 
Viola, Frescobaldi, Mozart, and Bach at 4 p.m. at 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Camb. Admission $3.50; call 
495-4544. 

CLASSICAL INDIAN MUSIC will be played and 
sung by Harriote Hurie and Norman Farkas at 8 
p.m. at 17 Station St., Brookline Village. Ad- 
mission $5 to benefit Aid for india; call 522-0336. 
LYDIAN STRING QUARTET piays music of 
Haydn, Fine, and Mendelssohn at 8:30 p.m. at 
Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 647-2562. 

CELLIST YO-YO MA, violinist Lynn Chang, and 
pianist Richard Kogan perform at 8 p.m. at 
Durgin Arts Center, Univ. of Lowell, Lowell. 
Tickets $12 and $15; call 459-0350. 

ALEA Ill plays music of Boulez, Drew, Eisler, and 
Rota and the premiére of a piece by ivan 
Tcherepnin at 8 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 
27 Garden St., Camb. Tickets $4.50 and $7.50; 
call 353-3340. 


SUNDAY/20 
A SENSATION NOVEL, comic opera by W.S. 
Gilbert of Gilbert & Sullivan, at 4 p.m. at the 
Kresge Little Theatre, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 253-2906. 
BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO with Baroque violinist 





Marc Neikrug perform works of Bach, Franck, 
Neikrug, Bach, Saint-Satns, Tchaikovsky, and 
De Falla at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, as part of 
the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $12.50-$ 16.50: 
call 266-1492. 

SOPRANO SHARON BAKER, pianist Linda 
Papatopoli and the Brookline Woodwind Quintet 
perform music of Per-Erik Johansson at 3 p.m. at 
United Parish in Brookline, 210 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Donation $2; call 277-6860. 

NEW YORK VOCAL ARTS ENSEMBLE performs 
Viennese music at 3 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. Donations 
requested; call 588-0249 

A GERMAN CHRISTMAS, German carols and 
works by Bach, Distler, and Schutz, presented by 
the Master Singers at 4 p.m. at Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. 
Tickets $8, students and seniors $6; call 
495-2338. 

BELMONT FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA piays Bach, 
Mozart, and Vivaldi at 3:30 p.m. at Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Donation 
$3, students and seniors $2; call 484-4696 
LYDIAN STRING QUARTET plays Haydn, Fine, 
and Mendelssohn at 6 p.m. at Emmanuel Church 
Library, Newbury and Arlington Sts., Boston 
Admission $5, seniors and students $3 


POPULAR, ETC. 


SATURDAY/12 
TANIA MARIA will perform jazz and Brazilian 
music, with the Mark Murphy Trio, at 7 .m. at 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $12.50; call 661-7720. 
SHANTYMAN ERIK ILOTT performs as part of 
Saturday Night in Marblehead at 9 p.m. at St. 
Andrew's Church, Lafayette St., Ate. 114, 
Marblehead. Admission $3; call 631-4951. 
HARVARD DIN & TONICS, with the Pennsylvania 
Six-5000 and the Smith Smiffenpoofs, present a 
fall jamboree concert at 8 p.m. at Sanders 
Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. 
Tickets $5 and $6, students $4 and $5; call 
498-2592. 
NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND performs at 8 
p.m. at Belmont High School, 221 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Tickets $12.50 to benefit Crittenton 
Hastings House for unwed mothers; call 
782-7600 


SUNDAY/13 
PETER BELLAMY sings songs of the British Isles 
at 8 p.m. at First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Camb. Tickets $5.50; call 965-6602 
Sponsored by Folk Song Society of Greater 
Boston. 
FOLKSINGER BURL IVES performs American 
folk music at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hall as part of 
the BU Celebrity Series. Tickets $12.50-$ 16.50; 
call 266-1492. 
“SONGS OF THE STEAMSHIPS” will be per- 
formed by Folkways recording artists Tom Goux 
and Jacek Sulanowski at 3 p.m. at Peabody 
Museum of Salem's East india Marine Hall, East 
india Sq., Salem. Admission $2, students and 
seniors $1.50; call 745-1876 
IRISH MUSIC AND DANCING to benefit Me! King 
for Mayor, 7:30 p.m. at Knights of Columbus Hall, 
36 River St., Lower Mills, Dorchester. Donation 
$5; appearance by Mel King. Call 267-1441 


MONDAY/14 
SHAPE-NOTE SINGING from the Sacred Harp, 
at 7:30 p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass. Ave., Camb. Donations. Sponsored 
by Norumbega Harniony. Call 492-4551 


TUESDAY/15 

FOLK MUSIC PARTY, with performances by Jan 
Downey, Talitha Nelson, Annabel Graetz, Lisa 
Goudroux, and possibly you, at 8 p.m. at 
Crossroads, 495 Beacon St., Boston. Admission 
free. Hosted by Peter Johnson & Dick McHugh, 
with possible appearance by Decian Hunt, 
candidate for Lord Mayor of Boston. 


WEDNESDAY/16 

FOLK GUITARIST LEO KOTTKE, with special 
guest Mike Cross, will be presented by Concord 
Productions at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, 
Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Camb. Tickets $7.50 
and $8.50; call 547-5704. 

A WORCESTER CELEBRATION, with organist 
David Craighead, the Worcester Chorus, the 
Wayland Consort, and other musicians and 
groups to benefit the Mechanics Hall Organ 
Fund, at 8 p.m. at mechanics Hall, 321 Main St», 
Worcester. Tickets $8 and $10; cali 752-5608 or 
752-0888. 


THURSDAY/17 
JIMMY MOSHER TRIO performs 6-7 p.m. at the 
Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atiantic Ave., near 
South Station, Boston. Tickets $5, at the door; 
reception afterwards. 


FRIDAY/18 
PAULINE OLIVEROS presents music for accor- 
dion and voice at 8 p.m. at the institute of 
Contemporary Art, in the ICA Theater, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $6; call 
266-5151, 
JAVA, JAZZ AND ARTI, performance by the 
Robert Moore Sextet, with paintings by Dana 
Chandler and Paul Goodnight and MC Eric 
Jackson of WGBH radio, plus coffee, at 8 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 498-9882. 
FOLKSINGERS SMALL AND BETSY 
ROSE perform at 7:30 p.m. at Unitarian- 
Universalist Area Church, 11 Washington St., 
Rtes. 16 and 27, Sherborn. Tickets $4, under 12, 
$2; call 244-3928. 
FOLKSINGER KENJE OGATA performs at 8 
p.m. at Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville. Donation $2, students and seniors 
$1; call 623-5510. 
CHARLIE KING & MARTHA LEADER perform at 
8 p.m. at St. John's Church, 44 Temple St., 
Worcester. Tickets $5 to benefit the Farm Labor 


Organizing Committee; call 756-6860. 
Continued on page 26 
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QUINTET 
Thurs., Nov. 17.FLIGHT OF PASSAGE 
4 ee GROVER MOONEY 


Sun., 11/13 
Sat., 11/12 Twintone 


BEAT RODEOR ooo" ting Artists 
THE VIPERS THE 
' SLICKEE BOYS 


Thurs., 11/17 Fri., 11/18 Sat., Nov. 19% Sun., 11/20 Coming! 


From NY THE WHRB = [§FromAtianta § THE PLUGZ 12/1-2 
LUMPEN ARMS SPECIMEN 12/4 

LOVE TRACTOR 12/8 
PROLES § CLASSIC § BURNS § AKIMBO § rain PARADE 12/9 


BUSTED RUINS ALEX THREE GUN CLUB 12/10 
STATUES —DOGMATICS§ CHILTON § COLORS SEX GANG CHILDREN = 12/11 


Tues., Nov. 15 SEl (sex) 


Wed., Nov. 16 Official Backstage Party for 
MEN WITHOUT HATS* 


Thurs., Nov. 17 CHAZ JANKEL 

(lan Dury’s producer) 

with BERU REVUE 

WUrtticial Release of BERLIN AIRLIFT video 


Fri, Nov. 18 Dramatic new sensation from NY 
Don't miss this! 


Sat., Nov. 19 “Spit Pix” 
free admission if you bring a camera 


*free admission with METRO ticket stub 





Continued from page 27 
SATURDAY/19 
“COME TO THE CABARET,” show tunes per- 
formed by Ken Greenhouse and Jane O'Reilly at 
7:30 p.m. at the Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 
Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. Admission $7; 
call 566-5946. 
FOLKSINGER CINDY KALLET performs at 8:30 
p.m. at First Congregational Church, 11 Garden 
St., Camb. Admission $5.50; call 965-6602. 
Sponsored by the Folk Song Society of Greater 
Boston 


PIANO CRAFT GUILD sponsors a fundraising 
party with music by Patrick Degas Jungle Bee 
Bop Band and the Tanya Hart & Christopher 
Brooks Quintet, comedy by improv/Boston, and 
mime by Gary Krinsky, 6 p.m.-2:30 a.m. at the 
Piano Factory, 791 Tremont St., Boston. Dona- 
tion $5; bring your own intoxicants. Cail 
266-5437. 

VOCALIST LOUISE CLOUTIER and pianist Jon 
Backer perform Jazz Off the Floor at 8 p.m. at 
New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., Camb., 
across from Mt: Auburn Hospital. Admission $4; 
call 527-1046, evenings. 

EL PUEBLO NUEVO presents Afro-Latin urban 
vocalist Ruben Blades and E! Seis dei Solar, from 
Panama, at 8 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley St., Boston, with Ramon de los Reyes 
Spanish Dance Theater and Danny Sloan Dance 
Co. Tickets $12; call 364-4283. Youth per- 
formance, with Punto y Sereno, at 4 p.m.; $7. 
GATE 5, an improvisational chamber group, 
performs at 8 p.m. at Gallery Naga, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Admission $4; call 783-4377. 
SINGER-SONGWRITER BOB HOLMES per- 
forms at 9 p.m. at the Church of St. Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Rte. 114, Marblehead, as part of 
Saturday Night in Marblehead. Admission $3; 
call 631-4951. 

GRAY SARGENT TRIO, with bassist Marshall 
Woods and drummer 0. Sharpe, performs at 8 
p.m. at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 1135 Walnut 
St., Newton Highlands, as part of the Highland 
Jazz series. Admission $5 includes refreshments; 
call 965-3 100. 


SUNDAY/20 
U. UTAH PHILLIPS performs at 8 p.m. at 
Community Hall, Water St.. Woods Hole. Ad- 
mission $2.50. Sponsored by Woods Hole Folk 
Music Society. 
CONCERT TO BENEFIT THE HUNGRY, with the 
Arlington St. Church Choir and the Boston Brass 
Quartet, at 3 p.m. at Arlington St. Church, 355 
Boylston St.. Boston. Donations and canned 
goods requested to benefit Walk for Hunger and 
Boston-area soup kitchens. Call 536-7050 for 
details. 
LEON REDBONE performs at 8:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts.. 
Camb., presented by Concord Productions 
Tickets $7.50 and $8.50; call 547-5704. 
THE COUNTRY GAZETTE, a biuegrass group, 
performs at 7 p.m. at First Church Congrega- 
tional, 11 Garden St., Camb., with opening act 
Southern Rail. Sponsored by the Boston Biue- 
grass Union. Tickets $6.50; call 661-0214 or 
461-1549 
SINGALONG FOR WOMEN sponsored by 
Libana, a women’s chorus, 2-5 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. All abilities welcome; come sing chants, 
rounds, and Balkan songs. Donation $4; call 
864-7572 









OETRY 
& PROSE 





SATURDAY/12 
STORYTELLER BROTHER BLUE tells “Stories 
of God. to God, for God,” as part of the 
Storytellers in Concert series, at 8 p:m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Camb 
Admission $5, students and seniors $3.50; call 
868-9600, ext. 449, afternoons. 


MONDAY/14 
KENWARD ELMSLIE, author of Moving Right 
Along, reads his poems at 8:15 p.m. at Black- 
smith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb., as part of the 
Blacksmith Poets series. Donations requested. 
Call 547-6789. 
POETRY READING by Tom Lux, Ray Ronci, 
Sharyn Skeeter, and Douglas Delaney, at 7 p.m 
at 96 Beacon St., room 21. Free; call 578-8750. 
PETER PIPER'S POETS read in 15-minute 
segments, Mondays at 7:30, 8, and 8:30 p.m. at 
Peter Piper Restaurant, 91 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
across from the Auditorium MBTA. Piano music 
by Bonnie MacLeod. Tonight: Anne Marie Lucci, 
Karl Ross, Lee Elaine Baidarelli. 
ELEAZAR LIPSKY’S THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS will 
be given as a reading by Playwrights’ Platform at 
7:30 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, 74 War- 
renton St., Boston. Tickets $2; call 720-3770. 


TUESDAY/15 
POET AMY CLAMPITT, author of The Kingfisher, 
reads at 5:30 p.m. in the Hilles Library Cinema, 
with an introduction by Helen Vendier, Harvard 
Yard, Camb. Free; refreshments. 
BOOK DISCUSSION, 7 p.m. at Watertown Public 
Library, 123 Main St., Watertown. Free; call 
924-5390. Tonight's subject: Tel/ Me a Riddle, by 
Tillie Olsen. 
GREEK POET JOHN KAPSALIS reads from his 
works at 8 p.m. at the Graduate Center, Bentley 
College, Beaver & Forest Sts., Waltham. Free, 
reception afterwards; call 891-2241. 


WEDNESDAY/16 

POET AMY CLAMPITT, author of The Kingfisher, 
reads at 4:30 p.m. at the BU School of Nursing 
Auditorium, 635 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-2510. Sponsored by the Creative Writing 
Program of the BU English Dept. 

POETS ALTA STARR & JACK POWERS read at 
9:30 p.m. at Modern Times Café, 134 Hampshire 
St., Inman Sq., Camb. Donation $2; call 
227-0845. Sponsored by Stone Soup Poets. 


THURSDAY/17 
E.J. GRAFF AND LAURA ZIMMERMAN will read 
their poems at 7:30 p.m. at New Words 





Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Camb. Donation 
$2; call 876-53 10. 
BOOK DISCUSSION — 7:30 p.m. at Central Sq. 
Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., Camb. Free; call 
498-9081. Tonight: Brian Moore’s The Luck of 
Ginger Coffey. 

FRIDAY/18 
“THE ANIMALS, OUR SOULS AND THEIRS,” 
poetry and storytelling performance by James 
Hillman, Gioia Timpanelli, and Robert Bly at 7:30 
p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Admission $7; call 964-0500. 
METROPOLITAN ARTIST'S AND POET'S AS- 
SEMBLY PRESS sponsor the assembly of a 
book, at 8:30 p.m. at the Castiglioni Bidg., 63 
Endicott St. #3, North End, Boston. Alll invited to 
participate, but must bring 40 xeroxes of your 
work. Free; call 267-1066. 


SATURDAY/19 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR, today 
through Nov. 22 at Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton, 
with books and computer software of Jewish 
interest. Admission to book (and software) sale 
free. Special appearances by writers of Jewish 
interest; $4 per event. Call 734-0800 for details. 








ALKS 


SATURDAY/12 
GOV. DUKAKIS AND LIZ WALKER will address 
the 9to5 convention for working women, noon-5 
p.m. at Park Plaza Hotel. Admission $8; call 
423-3253. 





SUNDAY/13 
“THE ART OF JAPANESE TIE-DYEING,” lec- 
ture/demo by Barbara B. Goldberg of the BU 
Artisanry Program, at 2 p.m. at the Seminar 
Room of the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; cali 267-9300, ext. 
300 
PAINTER LUCAS VAN LEYDEN will be dis- 
cussed by Walter S. Gibson of Case-Western 
Reserve at 3 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 267-9300, ext. 300. 
ESPERANTO SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND 
presents a cooking lesson in Esperanto and a 
discussion of pidgin languages at 2 p.m. at Mass 
College of Art, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 872-9499 or 235-0320, ext. 3275 
“TELLING THE TRUTH: AN ETHICAL CHOICE,” 
talk by Judith Toth at 11 a.m. at the Ethical 
Society of Boston, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 267-2049 
“WHY MEL KING IS GOOD FOR MASSACHU- 
SETTS,” talk by Senator Jack Backman at 11 
a.m. at the Community Church of Boston, at BU's 
Morse Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; music by Martha Leader 
PRO-ABORTION CONFERENCE, 1-6 p.m. at 
Temple Israel, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St.. 
Boston. Donation $4. Sponsored by Civil 
Liberties Union of MA, Planned Parenthood 
League of MA, and cther organizations 


MONDAY/14 
“EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 
— Have We Lost a Generation?”’, talk by Peter A. 
Hall of Harvard at 10:30 a.m. at the Women’s 
Educational and industrial Union, 356 Boylston 
St.. Boston. Admission $4; call 536-5651 
“AMERICAN ETHNIC MUSIC,” talks by Freder- 
ick E. Danker of UMass/Boston, Mondays at 7 
p.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., 
Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. Tonight: “The 
Sounds of Ethnic Music.” 
“NEUROLINGUISTIC PROGRAMMING,” talk by 
Gurushabd Khalsa and Gunther Weil at 7:30 p.m. 
at Interface, 230 Central St., Newton. Admission 
$6; call 964-0500 
THE ROLE AND FUNCTION OF THE MODERN 
DIPLOMAT will be described by foreign service 
officers John D. Forbes and Margaret Long at 
5:30 p.m. at Cronkhite Graduate Center, 6 Ash 
St., Camb. Sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council. Admission $3; call 482-1740 for reserva- 
tions. 
“TRANSMITTING MYSTERIOUS MESSAGES 
TO AN UNREGENERATE ENVIRONMENT,” 
overview of contemporary Japanese architecture 
by Japanese architecture critic Hiroshi Wata- 
abe, at 5:45 p.m. at Curtis-Saval intl. Center, 22 
Batterymarch St., Boston. Admission $3; call 
451-0726. Sponsored by the Japan Society of 
Boston. 
“LATE 19th-CENTURY SOUTH AFRICAN HiS- 
TORIOGRAPHY,” talk by Chris Saunders of the 
Univ. of Capetown, at 1:30 p.m. at BU's African 
Studies Center, 125 Bay State Rd., Boston. Free; 
call 353-3673. 
“COLLEGE ATHLETICS: SPORT OR PROFES- 
SION?”, panel discussion with Derek Bok of 
Harvard, Cambridge Rindge & Latin basketball 
coach Michael Jarvis, and others, at 8 p.m. at the 
ARCO Forum, JFK School of Govt., 79 JFK St., 
Camb. Free. 


TUESDAY/15 
“THE PROFESSIONAL AND THE PERSONAL IN 
THE WORK OF MARGARET MEAD,” talk by 
Mary Catherine Bateson at 4 p.m. at Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., Camb. 
Free. 
“YOUR JOB SEARCH QUESTIONS,” presen- 
tation by Radcliffe Career Services at 4 p.m. at 
Buckingham House Library, 77 Brattle St., 
Camb. Admission $3; call 495-8631. 
ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF BOSTON presents 
Polish art director and designer Krystof Lenk 
speaking at 6:45 p.m., with reception starting at 5 
p.m. at Averof Restaurant, 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Camb. Tickets $17, students $5; call 
536-8999 for reservations. 
“STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS,” talk by 
lawyer Larry Litwak and accountant Steven B. 
Schwartz at 8 p.m. at the Jewish Young Adult 
Center, 1120 Beacon St., suite 1-G, Brookline. 
Admission $4; call 566-5946. 





“THE PICTURE BOOK,” talk on children’s 
pictorial literature by Sonia Landes at 8:15 p.m. 
at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. 
Admission $1; call 547-6789. 

ASHRAF A. GHORBAL, Egyptian Ambassador, 
will talk off the record on current Middle East 
issues, at 6 p.m. at the Country Club, Brookline. 
Sponsored by the World Affairs Council. Ad- 
mission $10; call 482-1740. 

OPERATIC SLIDE-AND-TAPE TALK on Weber's 
Der Freischutz will be given by William Miranda at 
11 am. at the Women's Educational and 
industrial Union, 356 Boyiston St., Boston. 
Admission $7; call 536-5651. 

COMPOSER IVAN TCHEREPNIN talks on music 
and electronics at 12:30 p.m. at BU Concert Hall, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
“THE NEWNESS OF NEW ART,” critique of neo- 
Expressionism by British artist and writer Charles 
Harrison, at 8 p.m. at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
266-5151. 

FRENCH CULTURAL MINISTER of books and 
reading Jean Gattegno speaks on French pub- 
lishing since 1968 at 8 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 266-1680. 
SEYMOUR HERSH, author of the new Kissinger 
biography, speaks at 7 p.m. at Simmons College, 
300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 
SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE REFERENDUM will 
be discussed by Helen Suzman, recipient of a UN 
Human Rights Medal, at 8 p.m. at Houghton 
Memorial Chapel, Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Free; call 235-0320, ext. 2376. 

“THE NORTH STATION-BOSTON GARDEN 
PLAN” will be discussed by Owen Donnelly of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority at 6 p.m. at 
School of Management, 685 Comm. Ave., room 
224. Free; call 353-3025. 


WEDNESDAY/16 
“CARBOHYDRATE CRAYING: A New Eating 
Disorder,” talk by research scientist Judith 
Wurtman at 4 p.m. in room $183, Park Science 
Center, Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 738-2155 or 738-2156. 

“HOW IS AMERICAN MEDICINE CHANGING?”, 
talk by Paul Starr of Harvard, at 8 p.m. at 3 
Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb., as part of the 
Cambridge Forum. Free. 

“THE MILITARY IN AMERICAN FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS in the 20th Century,” talk by military 
historian Russell Weigley of Temple University at 
7:30 p.m. in room 211 of 725 Comm. Ave., 
Boston University, Boston. Free; call 353-9278. 
BOSTON BISEXUAL WOMEN’S NETWORK 
sponsors a discussion, for women, of ‘Conflicts 
and Commonalities with the Lesbian Communi- 
ty" at 7:30 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 
Hampshire St., Camb. Free. 

NO NAME SINGLES sponsors a discussion of 
“What are ‘You Looking for in the Opposite 
Sex?", at 8 p.m. at Methodist Church, 800 
Highland Ave., Needham, for singles 20-40. 
Admission $2; call 444-3227. 

“AFRICA: AN AFRO-AMERICAN’S EX- 
PERIENCE,” talk by Marita Golden of Emerson 
College, author of Migrations of the Heart, at 7 
p.m. at Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free. 

“A WORLD WITHOUT ART,” talk by artist 
Patrick Ireland at 8 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $6.50; call 267-9300. 
PUBLICITY CLUB OF BOSTON presents co- 
hosts Eileen Prose and Tim White and producer 
Pam Bullard of the Good Day show discussing its 
evolving format at 11:30 a.m. at Lenox Hotel's 
Dome Room, 710 Boylston St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $15; call 449-4464. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS 
hosts a forum on “What Can SBA, SCORE, etc. 
Do for Us?"’, 7:30 p.m. at Ramada Inn, Soldiers 
Field Rd., Brighton, next to WBZ. Admission $10; 
call 492-4682 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT SIR GEOFFREY 
JELLICOE talks on his current projects at 6 p.m. 
at Piper Auditorium, Harvard Grad. School of 
Design, 48 Quincy St., Camb. Free; cail 
495-4122 

LECTURE ON HISTORICAL EXPLORATIONS by 
Mary C. Rabbitt, historian of the US Geological 
Survey, at 4 p.m. at Eaton Hall, room 206, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 628-5000, ext. 
2094. 

MILITARY POLICY OBJECTIVES AND DE- 
FENSE SPENDING will be discussed in a forum 
sponsored by the League of Women Voters, 
including policymakers and researchers, at the 
Federal Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Admission $6; call 357-8380 for time of lecture. 
DASHIEL HAMMETT’S LIFE will be discussed by 
biographer Diane Johnson at 7:45 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., in the lecture 
hall downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 216. 
Reception afterwards at the Harvard Book Store 


panel discussion at 7:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., in the lecture hall 
downstairs. Free; call 536-5400, ext. 216. 
“TECHNOLOGY OF COMPUTER OUTPUT AND 
GRAPHIC ARTS,” speech by Abraham Manevitz 
of A.M. Associates to the Independent Computer 
Consultants Assn., at 7 p.m. at Holiday inn, 
Totten Pond Ad., Rte. 128, Waltham. Free; call 
969-5 183. 


regional health director, at 7:30 p.m. at Old ° 


Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 


THURSDAY/17 

“FOR WOMEN: STARTING YOUR OWN BUSI- 
NESS,” talk by Alice Sizer Warner of the 
information Guild, Lexington, at 10:30 a.m. at 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Camb. Ad- 
mission $1, seniors 50¢; call 547-6789. 

“DORCHESTER, YESTERDAY AND TODAY,” 
iive-part talk by Roger P. Lang of the Boston 
Landmarks Commission, Thurs. at 7:30 p.m., 
Oct. 20-Nov. 17, at the Codman Sq. Public 
Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-8214. Today: “Revitalizing Contem- 


porary Dorchester. 
“REFLECTIONS ON A CENTURY OF TOTAL 


WAR,” talk by Tufts provost Sol Gittleman at 7:30 
p.m. at the Alumnae Lounge, Tufts University, 
Medford. Cost $8; call 381-3526. 
NONTECHNICAL LECTURE ON ASTRONOMY, 
with telescope viewing afterwards, weather per- 
mitting, is offered at the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics, 60 Garden St., Camb., 
beginning at 8 p.m. Paul Gorenstein will speak on 
“Exploding. Stars and Their Aftermath.” Free; 
call 495-7463. 

TROTSKYISM: REVOLUTIONARY MARXISM 
TODAY, lecture series sponsored by Spartacus 
Youth League, at 7:30 p.m. at Sever 306, Harvard 
Yard, Camb. Free; call 492-3928. Tonight: 
“Trotskyism vs. Stalinism.” 

“PEOPLE AND CULTURE OF JAPAN,” slide talk 
by John E. Thayer of Peabody Museum of Salem, 
at 5:30 p.m. at the World Affairs Council, 22 
Batterymarch St., Boston. Admission $7, stu- 
dents $4; call 482-1740. 

COMPOSER PAULINE OLIVEROS talks on 
“Making and Performing Music and Dance” at 
7:30 p.m. at Radclifle Gym, Radcliffe Yard, off 
Brattle St., Camb. Free; call 495-8676. 

ZIONIST HOUSE presents Giora Tzur, Israeli 
consul for scientific and economic afairs, speak- 
ing on “Developments in Israeli Science and High 
Technology, and the Connection with New 
England, at noon at 17 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Lecture free; call 267-3600. Lunch available by 
reservation; Call for details. 
WOMEN IN INFORMATION PROCESSING hears 
Patty Sieboid talking about office systems, 
5:30-9 p.m. at Boston Athletic Club. Admission 
$25 includes dinner; cali 956-2994. 

TV SCRIPTWRITING will be described by four 
freelance writers at 6:30 p.m. at VizWiz Inc., 115 
Dummer St., Brookline. Sponsored by the Inti. 
Television Assn. Admission $5, students $3, 
includes refreshments. Call 868-1014. 

MURDER INK, description of how murder mys- 
teries are evolved in the US and Britain, for the 
benefit of young adults, at 7 p.m. in the Children's 
Resource Center, Boston Public Library, Copley 
Sq., Boston, with Linda J. Barnes, Jane Langton, 
and John McAleer, all of the New England 
Chapter of Mystery Writers of America. Free; call 
536-5400, ext. 216. 

“BOSTON’S TOPOLOGICAL GROWTH, 
1630-1980,” slide talk by Sharlene Voogd 
Cochrane of Boston College, at noon at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Downtown Crossing, Boston. Admission 50¢; call 
482-6439. 

THE HISTORY OF BALLOONING will be dis- 
cussed by Sarah Fraser Robbins at 11 a.m. at 
Peabody Museum of Salem, East india Sq., 
Salem. Cost $8.50 includes lunch afterwards; call 
745-1876. 

NOAM CHOMSKY speaks on “Greek-Turkish 
Relations and the Cyprus Problem” at 7:30 p.m. 
at MIT, building 10, room 250, Camb. Free. Panel 
discussion to follow. 


FRIDAY/18 
“THE EYE BEHIND THE CAMERA AND THE 
WORLD AHEAD” will be discussed by ‘ogra- 
pher Ernst Haas at 8 p.m. at Cambridge institute 
for the Arts and Sciences, 21 Notre Dame Ave., 
Camb. Admission $4; call 497-5055. 
“TRADITION AND THE FEMALE TALENT,” part 
of a series on Literary History: Theory and 
Practice, with Sandra Gilbert of UCAL/Davis and 
Susan Gabar of indiana Univ., at 4 p.m. at 
Northeastern University Faculty Center, 96 the 
Fenway, Boston. Coffee at 3:30 p.m. Free; call 
437-2512. 
SPEAKING OF MUSIC, lectures geared to the 
BSO's Fri.-afternoon programs, at noon in the 
Keller Room of New Engiand Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Today pianist Randall 
Hodgkinson will speak. Admission $7, or $12 with 
sherry and lunch; call 262-1120, ext. 365. 
PHOTOGRAPHER KEN JOSEPHSON gives a 
slide talk on his work at 8 p.m. at Morse 
Auditorium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $4; 
call 783-9333. 
“MUSIC AND THE THEATER,” panel discussion 
with soprano Phyllis Curtin, director Peter 
Sellar$, and composer Virgil Thomson, at 4 p.m. 
at the Emerson College Humanities Bidg., 303 
Berkeley St., Boston. Free. 
THEATERWORKS ACTRESSES Kathy Patrick 
and Kirsten Giroux perform selections from 
Scheherazade’s Sister at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
as part of the Noon Forum series. Bring lunch, 
coffee provided. Admission $2.50; call 266-5151. 
“THE CHURCH AND REVOLUTION IN 
NICARAGUA,” talk by Robert Elisberg at 8 p.m. 
at MIT, building 9, room 150, 105 Mass. Ave., 
Camb. Free. 


SATURDAY/19 
MASS. ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY presents 
Robert Vernon of the Foxboro Corp. talking 
about the use of microcomputers in assembling 
archeological data, with three computers on 
display, at 7 p.m. at Trailside Museum, 1904 Rte. 
138, Milton. Free; refreshments. Call 929-7286 or 
444-4395. - 
TIPS ON WRITING RESUMES and cover letters, 
as well as interviewing and job search strategies, 
will be detailed by Janet Viggiani of Radcliffe 
Career Services, 9 a.m.-noon at Fox Branch 
Library, 175 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Free; call 
643-0026. 
THE INDONESIAN OCCUPATION OF EAST 
TIMOR will be discussed in an all-day con- 
ference, 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. at Pound Hall, 
Harvard Law School, 1563 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Free; call 492-0656. 


SUNDAY/20 
“THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF THE WOOD- 
CUT,” lecture/demo by printmaker Rhoda 
Rosenberg, at 2 p.m. at the Seminar Room of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 267-9300, ext. 300. 
“THE SPACE SHUTTLE IN THE 1980s,” talk by 
Lt. Gen. James A. Abrahamson of NASA and 
astronaut Jeffrey Hoffman, 5:30. p.m. at the 
Parker House Hotel, Tremont and School Sts., 
Boston. Admission $7 includes reception. Spon- 
sored by World Affairs Council; call 482-1740. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY will be discussed by freelance writer 
John Junkerman at 11 a.m. at the Ethical Society 
of Boston, 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
267-2049. 
PHILIP BERRIGAN talks on “The Urgency of 
Peacemaking” at 11 a.m. at the Community 


Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 266-6710. Music by Joan Faber, 
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BILLY BISHOP. War isn't hell but a helluva 
time in Canadian playwright John Gray's 
freewheeling revue, in which the Canadian 
World War I flying ace picks us all up in a bar 
and tells his story in anecdote, satire, and 
song. This production inaugurates the new 
Crown theater at the Bradford Hotel and 
features actor Chris Sarandon, who's best 
remembered for his would-be transsexual in 
the film Dog Day Afternoon. At the Bradford 
Theater Center, 275 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (262-3100), beginning November 15 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Fri- 
day, and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $1 to $7 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. One of the more 
bizarre theatrical experiments of the year 
begins tonight with a reading of this lengthy, 
10-year-old courtroom drama by Eleazar 
Lipsky (who wrote the script for the film 
Kiss of Death) . in attendance will also be his 
son, playwright Jon (Living in Exile and 
Beginner's Luck), who will undertake a 
radical, film noir-ish adaptation of his 
father's work. (This adaptation is sched- 
uled to be performed on December 12.) 
Presented by Playwrights’ Platform at the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warren Street, 
Boston (720-3770) , November 14. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. on Monday. Tix $2. 
CANDIDE. Leonard Bernstein's sprawling 
operetta of Voltaire’s book, about a lad who 
seeks ‘‘the best of all possible worids"’ and 
finds only great music and zany characters 
The score, says the press release, ‘proves 
to be both difficult to sing and delightful to 
hear.’ At the Spectator Arts Theater, 811 
Boylston Street, Boston. (266-0093). No- 
vember 18 through December 17. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7; $5.50 for students 
and seniors 

COME BACK TO THE FIVE AND DIME, 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN. It bombed 
on Broadway, but Robert Altman proved, in 
his 1982 movie, that Ed Graczyk’s bit- 


EAST AFRICAN 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


NOV. 18& 19 
Fri. 5-10 p.m. 
Sat. 9-1 p.m. 


Ebony sculpture 
hand-carved 
in Tanzania 


HARRIET TUBMAN 


GALLERY 
566 Columbus Ave. 536-8610 


compiled by David Edelstein 


tersweet drama about shattered illusions 
could make a compelling showcase for 
actresses. At the Alley Theater, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (492-9567) , 
through December 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, with a 3 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $7 to $8; $6 to $7 
for students and seniors. 

CROOKED ECLIPSES. A “theatrical medi- 
tation on Shakespeare's sonnets’’ that's 
like a Renaissance Festival viewed through 
an avant-garde prism: the six actors, 
illuminated only by flashlights, serve up 
sonnets or fragments of sonnets while a 
flute and oboe twitter period tunes. And 
though scholars may not approve, the 
company does convey the raw emotion that 
Shakespeare packed into the refined son- 
net form. Presented by the Boston Theater 
Group at the Overland Theater, Overland 
Street, Boston (395-4443), through No- 
vember 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $5; $3.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

THE ELEPHANT MAN. His name was John 
Merrick, and he was a 19th-century freak 
who became the toast of London society. In 
reality he was grotesque, and covered with 
cauliflowerlike protuberances, but in 
Bernard Pomerance'’s play you see only a 
sweet-faced young man whose “head is so 
large because it’s full of dreams."’ This 
production features the Boston 
Shakespeare Company's Sandra Shipley 
and Henry Woronicz. Presented by the 
Publick Theater at the Boston YWCA, 140 
Clarendon Street, Boston (720-1007). 
November 18 through December 17. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$6 to $10; discounts for students and 
seniors 

FIFTH OF JULY. An expert production of 
an already quaint play, Lanford Wilson's 
1978 Middle American transplanting of The 
Cherry Orchard, which is about a crippled 
Vietnam vet's decision to sell his family 


See the Stars of Tomorrow at 
improvBoston, where performers create 
comedy sketches on-the-spot 
using your suggestions! 

i] pwBoston 
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info. 576-2306, 266-2829 
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Admission: Free 





manse. Under Judy Braha’s tough, edgy 
direction, the cast transcends caricature, 
taking on an edge of desperation that 
neutralizes Wilson's sentimentality. At the 
New Ehrlich Theater, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), through December 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee_on Sunday. 
Tix $6 to $9. 

FLASHDANCE LIVE. Hollywood's bouncy 
ode to small butts, bare shoulders, and 
gyroscopic editing has spawned a “‘high- 
energy’’ dance musical. And afterward you 
can shake your booty with the company. At 
Nick's Restaurant, 100 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (482-0930), through November. 
Curtain is at 9:30 p.m. on Wednesday and 
Thursday, and at midnight on Friday. Tix $3 
to $7 

GOODLY CREATURES. A fascinating new 
play by William (The Miracle Worker) 
Gibson that's set in Puritan Boston and 
describes the clash between religious fa- 
natic Anne Hutchinson and conservative 
Governor John Winthrop. Gibson sympa- 
thizes both with Hutchinson's enthusiastic 
independence and with Winthrop’s craving 
for harmony; what he's written, in the guise 
of an innocuous historical pageant, is a 
testament of social pessimism — a 
Thanksgiving pageant noir. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703), through November 27. Cur- 
tain is at a 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, and at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $6.50 
to $9 

KAFKA’S “METAMORPHOSIS” AND 
OTHER WORKS. Man into cockroach, in 
mime. And as harmless as a household bug. 
Presented by the Odyssey Mime Theater at 
the Dinosaur Space, 10 West Street, Boston 
(492-1724) , November 12. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. Peter Sellars directs 
the American premiére of Peter Maxwell 
Davies's chamber opera based on the 
mysterious disappearance of three light- 
house keepers from a desolate outpost oft 
Northern Scotland. At the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 52 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston (267-5600), through De- 
cember 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday, with a 3 p.m. 
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matinee on Sunday (November 13 only). 


_Tix $5 to $15; discounts for seniors and 


students. (See review imthis issue.) ~ 
‘MASTER HAROLD’ ... AND THE BOYS. 
The return of Athol Fugard’s tidy, disturbing 
play about a young white South African and 
two black servants. The supporting per- 
formances aren't quite up to snuff, but the 
great South African actor Zakes Mokae 
(who won a Tony for his performance on 
Broadway) proves a giddy, ebullient Sam: 
more than ever Fugard shows us the 
damage an unequal society inflicts on the 
souls of oppressed and oppressor alike. At 
the Wilbur Theater, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-4008) , through November 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $25. 

MODLIGIANI. Dennis Mcintyre’s play fol- 
lows the mad nocturnal skirmishes of the 
painter who made everyone look like Mister 
Potato Head. Presented by the Open Door 
Theater at the Hyde Park Municipal Build- 
ing, 1179 River Street, Hyde Park (522 
4292) , November 16 through 19. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. 
Free, but donations are accepted. 
SCHEHERAZADE’S SISTER (HER 
STORY). The second collaboration be- 
tween TheaterWorks and novelist John 
Barth — the first go-round produced the 
marvelous Me and My Shadow. Adapted 
from “‘Dunyazadiad,”’ it's a modern look at 
the story behind the Thousand and One 
Nights. Presented by TheaterWorks at the 
Hasty Pudding Theater, 12 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge (497-0927), through Decem- 
ber 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $8 to $12; half price for 
students and seniors. 

$.0.D. A musical satire by Lydia Sargent on 
“product champions, quality circles, and 
future shocks."’ At the Newbury Street 
Theater, 565 Boylston Street, Boston 
(437-0517), through December 10. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
Tix $3 to $5 

SON OF THEATER INVADERS. A cross 
between a game show and a soap opera, in 
which the on-stage action is periodically 
stopped and audience members are asked 
to make decisions for the characters. At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(547-7416), through November 20. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $1.50 
per 20-minute round 

TALKING WITH. Jane Martin's collection of 
11 monologues for women, including a 
baton twirier, a snake handler, and a rodeo 
queen. At the Little Center Theater, Clark 
University, Worcester (793-7361) , through 
November 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $3; $2 for students. 
TOMFOOLERY. The words and music of 
Tom‘ Lehrer, from a time when the world 
wasn't rosy but our insolence was. Once 
sung by the composer himself in Cambridge 
coffeehouses, Lehrer's wry ditties are now 
being dispensed from the Charles Play- 
house stage done up to resemble a swank 
fern bar. But the old math teacher's songs, 
rendered here by a quartet slicker than a 
greased slide rule, remain pithy and rele- 
vant. At the Charles Playhouse, 76 War- 
renton Street, Boston (426-6912) , through 
December. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
2:30 matinee on Wednesday. Tix $13.50 to 
$18.50 


£. 
premiere 


THE STONEHILL THEATRE COMPANY PRESENTS ME 
A PLAY BY JOHN GUARE " 


TUCHOLSKY’S ~ A 
musical revue that’s set in Berlin in 1933 
and features the satirical lyrics of Kurt 
Tucholsky, who committed suicide in 1935. 
The music is by Friedrich Hollaender and 
Hanns Eisler, among others. At the Next 
Move Theater, 1 Boyiston Place, Boston 
(423-5572), through November 27. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6:30 p.m. on Sunday (November 13 only) . 
Tix $12 to $17.50. (See review in this 
issue. ) 

THE WAYSIDE MOTOR INN. A.RP. 
Gurney's play about the problems of five 
couples, all of whom stay in a room of a 
motor lodge outside Lexington. This sounds 
like Gurney’s Plaza Suite, except the 
couples enact their dramas simultaneously, 
blind to the presence of the others. They'd 
better have collision insurance. Presented 
by the Metro Area Theater Arts Group at 
the Space, 8 Thayer Street, Boston 
(436-3537), November 17 through De- 
cember 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $6. 

WE WON’T PAY! WE WON’T PAY! Con- 
troversial Italian playwright Dario Fo's politi- 
cal farce about Milanese housewives who 
declare war on skyrocketing inflation. 
Presented by Stage Left at the Charlestown 
Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Road, 
Charlestown (242-3534) , through Decem- 
ber 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday. Tix $6. 

THE WILD DUCK. One of Ibsen's master- 
works, a bitter black comedy about a 
rampaging idealist and the family he 
demolishes in the name of Truth. Adrian Hall 
directs. At the Trinity Square Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , No- 
vember 18 through January 1. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Friday through Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $13 
to $18. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. Shakespeare's dit 
ficult romance about jealousy, spiritual 
death, and rebirth is directed by Harvard 
undergrad Paul Warner — whose work has 
ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous 
Presented by the Temperamental Ensemble 
at the Agassiz Theater, 10 Garden Street, 
Cambridge (498-2737), through Novem- 
ber 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
(November 13 only) and Wednesday 
through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday (November 12 only) . Tix $1.50 to 
$3. 

WINTERREISE. Joann Green stages 
Franz Schubert's landmark song cycle, a 
setting of 24 poems by Wilhelm Muller 
about wandering alone and desolate across 
the cold, German landscape. The wanderer 
is sung by baritone James Maddalena; the 
pianist (and musical director) is Craig 
Smith. At the Boston Shakespeare Com- 
pany, 52 St. Botolph Street, Boston 
(267-5600) , in repertory through Novem- 
ber 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $8 

YERMA. Director Bill Rauch, who has 
staged consistently imaginative productions 
in and around Harvard College during the 
last three years, takes on Garcia Lorca’s 
sobering and poetic drama of a barren 
woman. With music by the gifted composer 
David Reiffel. Presented by the Harvard 
Radcliffe Dramatic Club at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), through November 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday (November 13 
only), and Wednesday through Saturday. 
Tix $4 to $5 
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THIS WEEK 


**k‘%T-Bone’ Burnett, PROOF 
THROUGH THE NIGHT (Warner Bros.). 
The evangelist in T-Bone Burnett may 
demand that he wrestle with the devil on his 
own big-city turf, but Burnett's preachiest 
sermons often fail out of simple charity. The 
targets of ‘Hefner and Disney'’ and ‘‘The 
Sixties'’ are deflated with too much ease 
and too much irony; his sinners aren't even 
allowed the luxury of self-abasement 
(“Pressure”) . However, two reconciliatory 
songs pull together Burnett's Texas swag- 
ger, instinctive austerity, and moral fervor: 
the tight-lipped despair of ‘When Night 
Falls’’ and the giddyapping epitaph of 
“Shut It Tight.” 

* *& Gang of Four, HARD (Warner Bros.). 
Alternate title: Limp Again. The Gang of 
Dour, er, Sour, er, Four's dilemma of how to 
placate longtime comrades with political 
correctness while seducing casual listeners 
with smoother textures has resulted in a 
tepid album that nonetheless spruces up 
the band’s music. The Chic ripoffs and 
electropop glides in the strings and vocals 
set off the dry epithets of the single, ‘‘Is It 
Love"’; and ‘Woman Town” unites the new 
sleekness with the old corrosiveness. MIA: 
drummer Hugo Burnham and, as ever, 


— drama, chance, wit. 

**‘isley Brothers, BETWEEN THE 
SHEETS (T-Neck). in a manner worthy of 
the Isleys’ sharpest stylistic elaborations, 
side one of Between the Sheets extends the 
adult idea of sexual healing to a comfy, five- 
song length, spanning the concise, slow- 
drag balladry of ‘‘Choosey Lover,”’ “‘Touch 
Me," and the title hit as well as the mid- 
tempo electronic grooves of ‘Let's Make 
Love Tonight" and ‘I Need Your Body."* In 
a manner worthy of the Isleys’ dimmest 
Stylistic elaborations, side two extends the 
not-so-adult idea of textual stealing to a 
rocky, five-song length, meandering from 
the heavy-mental politics of ‘Ballad for the 
Fallen Soldier"’ to the robotics of ‘Rock You 


Good.” 

*&k* kK Jade, “!'M GONNA GET YOUR 
LOVE” (Polydor, import single). 
kkk kK Jade, “WHO CARES” (Star, im- 
port single). Wedding Jade's morally 
earnest (read: Protestant) vocals to the 
fast, Euro glides of Montreal disco vets 
(read: Catholics assured of redemption) , 
these two singles use the mismatch be- 
tween her character and the musicians’ 
beat to compel high-flying dancers to 
answer to her developed conscience. “I'm 
Gonna Get Your Love,"’ which has sold as 
an import for more than a year, backs its 
electro-stimulations with a deliberately 
awkward lyric that sets Jade apart from the 
slick coquetries of the dance: she's desirous 
but no urbanite. This year’s “Who Cares” is 
a rhythmically suggestive rethinking of 
drive-my-car rock — its buzzsaw guitars 
and drum rolls at once preening and self- 
mocking, its vocal gestures at once dainty 
and childish. 

kkk‘: Alan Vega, SATURN STRIP 
(Elektra). With Ric Ocasek playing Bowie 
to Vega's iggy, the former Suicide victim 
comes up with nine impulsive skewerings of 
the central nervous system. Vega's clawing, 
evanescent dispatches from Hell chafe 
against the low-throbbing rhythm machines 
of ‘Saturn Strip"’; ‘‘American Dreamer”’ is a 
fever hallucination parlaying stardom into 
shooting stars into selft-immolation. But it’s 
not all trial and terfor: there's the touching 
ambivalence of ‘Goodbye Darling,’ the 
shaman epiphany of ‘Wipeout Beat,”’ and, 
yes, a cover of Hot Chocolate's “Every 1's a 
Winnér."" Sometimes, being an American 
dreamer means both winning and losing it 


~ PREVIOUS 


*&kk‘The Bongos, NUMBERS WITH 
WINGS (RCA, EP). Less reckless and 
garagy than their debut LP, Drums Along 
the Hudson, Numbers with Wings makes a 
more daring case for the Bongos’ crisp 
white pop. The extended song lengths 
attest to a new confidence in their ability to 
sustain Richard Barone’s feathery composi- 
tions; the circular hooks of ‘Tiger Nights” 
and the leisurely instrumental pacing of 
““Skydiving’’ demonstrate that this melodic 
thrasher is growing up. And Richard Gott- 
ehrer buffs up the acoustic guitars to a 
sparkle that matches the uncloying comeli- 


corporate pickpocketing maneuver, 

double-set sure beats the gratuitous Golden 
Years compilation that RCA issued to cash 
in on Bowie's recent tour (and dye job). 
These 10-year-old concert recordings actu- 
ally document the Aladdin Sane tour, on 
which Bowie announced his retirement. (it 
lasted about a week); and the bullshit 
potential is high considering that the 
repertoire touches on and even anticipates 
some of Bowie's most histrionic phases — 
the Jacques Brel nod of “My Death,” the 
soul-on-ice vocals of David Live that pop up 
intermittently. But aside from the big, 
blowzy numbers (‘‘Width of a Circle,”” “My 
Death'’), the band (the Spiders from Mars 
plus retainers) deflects Bowie's stage- 
struck moves (“‘Changes,”’ ““Moonage Day- 
dream’) and eggs him on to interaction 
(“Cracked Actor,” “‘Watch That Man’’) 
just by its droogy lust for noise. And while 
you're yelling, ‘Go, Mick Ronson, go,"" you 
might note that the surprising mediey of 
“Wild Eyed Boy from Freecioud" (I'm not 
kidding) , “All the Young Dudes,” and ‘Oh! 
You Pretty Things’’ describes youth and its 
discontent with a passionate dispassion 
worthy of the subject and the songs’ author 


compited by Mark Moses 


**%:The Houserockers, CRACKING 
UNDER PRESSURE (MCA). As a former, 
short-term Pittsburgh resident myself, I'm 
upset less by this no-nonsense band’s 
dropping the “iron City’’ from its name than 
by the gradual shift from self-help to seilf- 
mythology. This LP is more energetic than 
last year's Blood on the Bricks, but the mix 
of earned defiance and enlivened rock-and- 
roll basics that came together on 1980's 
Have a Good Time (But Get Out Alive) now 
too often translates into a strain that you 
hear both in Joe Grushecky’s voice and in 
the Big Statements he so desperately wants 
to make (‘American Son,"" “Breaking 
Point,”’ the title cut). Two albums ago, the 
Houserockers made good on their working- 
class rep by piecing together cries of 
frustration out of the barest basics. Now, 
they prefer to pump those basics up (the 
umpteenth cover of “Hit the Road Jack’’) , 
at the risk of slipping into beautiful loser 
fatalism, the easiest refuge of the under- 
privileged. The least ambitious songs (Ken- 
ny Laguna/Earthquake’s “Loving Cup,” 
“Angels,” “Girl Problems,"’ “Soul Rock- 
in’,”’ “| Should've Never Let You Go" — 
half the album, fortunately) are the most 
successful — just the sort of unfettered, 
hard-rock staples AOR could use. 

*kk*‘*:Lee Konitz, DOVETAIL (Sun- 
nyside). The standard ‘‘terzet"’ format and 
the unexceptional song choices don't sug- 
gest anything special, but Dovetail turns out 
to be one of saxophonist Lee Konitz's finest 
efforts, both for the unhesitant beauty of his 
improvising and for the cumulative force of 
the program. Pianist Harold Danko and 
bassist Jay Leonhart use unconventional 
techniques (like playing inside the piano) to 
fashion a percussive delicacy that frames 
some of Konitz’s warmest, least aloof 
improvising. The graceful lullaby of “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes,"’ the tingling 
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terpiece, a remake of last year’s “Don't 
Make Me Wait,”’ fills in the original's stark 
plea with crinkled synth loops, a sharper 
beat, and more-relaxed vocals. The arena 
pomp of “Love Kills Pain on Contact’’ and 
the introverted funk of “Dance Sister 
(Bioteedback) *" are both translated into 
frank, unabashed exhortations. But it’s the 
title cut’s double rhythms, cushion of piano, 
and rapt, praising harmonies that offer the 
fullest testimony to the Peech Boys’ wide- 
eyed dance-as-worship. 

**kk‘:Big Nick Nicholas, BIG AND 
WARM (india Navigation). On his first 
album as a bandleader, tenor saxophonist 
Big Nick Nicholas confirms the legends that 
arose out of his 1948 solos with the Dizzy 
Gillespie Big Band and have since been 
propagated by word of mouth from fellow 
musicians. The three tracks on which 
Nicholas cuts the most dashing figure (the 
ballads ‘‘Autumn in New York,"’ ‘You're My 
Thrill,” and “‘I'm All Smiles"’) showcase the 
belligerent attack of a classic tough tenor 
whose flair for melodic paraphrase and 
rhythmic displacement nonetheless 
eschews the bathos usually associated with 
that hardboiled tradition. Nicholas also 
displays no smail flair for courtly, black-tie 
vocals (‘Georgia’); and the rhythm sec- 
tion — led by spry pianist John Miller and 
including Wynton Marsalis bassist Phil 
Bowler and drummer Jeff Watts — is 
unerring in its support. 

*xkkJaco Pastorius, INVITATION 
(Warner Bros.). Bad-boy jazz bassist Jaco 
Pastorius may flaunt his eclecticism (from 
Coltrane's “Giant Steps’ to the funk of 


Alfred James Ellis’s “‘The Chicken"’) before 
more staid listeners, but /nvitation makes 
good on most of his chosen modes. A big 
band arranged with lush, dramatic nods to 
Ellington and Gil Evans dominates much of 
the record — for example, the ensembie 
joins in the last few choruses of a lyrical duet 
on Ellington's “Sophisticated Lady” be- 
tween harmonica player Toots Thielemans 
and Pastorius. And Bronisiaw Kaper’s title 
track gets a properly bombastic reading 
that's balanced by an intimate solo version 
of, yes, ‘America the Beautiful."’ 

*&*k xk‘: The Proleteriat, SOMA HOL- 
IDAY (Non-U/Radiobeat). Boston's most 
dedicated political punk band risks 
rhetorical overkill on its debut LP, as singer 
Richard Brown's dry slogans become wear- 
ing through 18 songs. But the album 
redeems its length by reprising cleanly the 
four forceful tracks from last year's Distor- 
tion cassette, and Brown redeems his 
taciturn lyrics with an arsenal of frenetic 
orator's tricks (on “‘Purge,"’ for example) . 
Most hearteningly, guitarist Frank Michaels 
injects both martial punk and off-the-wall 
hardcore with curt leads filled with imagi- 
native detail (‘‘Famine’’) . 

**k**X, MORE FUN IN THE NEW 
WORLD (Elektra). Employing punk tactics 
even as they fight to transcend them, X have 
produced a proudly rough, shamelessly 
classicist record that meids punk's headfirst 
velocity and discordances with everything 
that’s exuberant, thoughtful, and danger- 
ous in earlier, less involuted American 
music. Much less compulsively self-referen- 
tial than anyone would have predicted, 
More Fun in the New World reveals a band 
ready to flesh out its paradoxes: love's 
contradictions get the once over twice 
(“True Love,” “True Love, Pt. 2"); a 
raging cover of “Breathless” refutes the 
premise (already propounded by ‘Make 
the Music Go Bang’) that music is a safer 
release than sex. Bassist John Doe's 
emergence as the band’s focal point 
(“Poor Girl,"’ “Devil Doli,"’ “Hot House’’) 
compensates for Exene's self-effacement. 
And guitarist Billy Zoom and drummer D.J. 
Bonebrake continue to live out their last 
names. 


fun, fun — Britain, 1978-style, though the T- 
bird was repossessed before Daddy could 
come to take it away. This hilarious, hyped- 
up love/hate affair with consumer culture is 
never ashamed to be obvious. Lead singer 
and songwriter Poly Styrene sloganeers 
tirelessly, assigning herself to nearly every- 
thing in sight. She insists that she’s “‘Art-i- 
ficial,"" insists that she's a poseur, insists 
that her mind is a “Plastic Bag’’ — and 
insists that “I! Can't Do Anything.” Her 
omnivorousness is affecting and indicative: 
this young woman understood how 
capitalism creates a need for consumption, 
how it preys on a lack of “‘identity.’’ So, in 
short, screeching, pulpy blurbs meant to 
capture and fling back the seductions that 
surround her, Poly Styrene decries this 
power while impounding some of it for 
herself (the urban danger-as-exultation of 
“Let's Submerge,"’ the beautiful fraud of 
“The Day the World Turned Day-Glo”’) . The 
sound of the band — a faithless, cockney 
Connie Francis on speed, eager to rein- 
terpret Little Richard's 17 Grooviest Hits — 
catches her cutup fury, its guitar-and-sax 
momentum lending exhilaration to com- 
plaint (‘Obsessed with You,"’ the title 
track) and determinism to revelry (“I Ama 
Poseur’’). All you could ask for is the 
inclusion of the band’s first single — its cry 
of outrage (“Oh Bondage, Up Yours’) 
backed with its statement of purpose (‘‘I 
Am a Cliché"’) . But that would be expecting 
more out of corporate benevolence than X- 
Ray Spex did. (Germ Free Adolescents 
ought to be found in major record stores 
that stock imports.) 


kkk ® Superd * && Good 
x & Middling » Bearable 
® A turkey 
Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend 
no judgment. 


McEWAN’S 


CELEBRATED ALES FROM SCOTLAND 


McEwan’s products are brewed 
with the finest ingredients including 
Edinburgh’s natural spring water 
and roasted Scottish barley. No 
wonder McEwan’s is the number 
one selling brand in Scotland. 

McEwan’s ales are authentic, rich 


tasting, to 
McEwan’s 


fermented brews. 
dinburgh ale has the 


same characteristics as McEwan’s 
Scotch ale, only a little milder. 
If you want a unique brew — trya 


McEwan’s Ale. . 


SCOTCH ALE 


“The other famous drink 
from Scotland.”™ 


Imported by Scottish Ale Importers, Inc. 
1985 North Park Place, Atlanta, GA 30339 
Sole U.S. Importers of McEwan’s and Newscastle Ales 


Now available in Boston! 


Distributed by: United Liquors (617) 323-0500 


EDINBURGH ALE 
“A brew worthy 
of its name.”™ 
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Film listings 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance 
notification, and films may run longer than 
noted. Please call the theater before stepping 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Saturday, November 
12, to Sunday, November 20. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

i: Flashdance: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 6, 
7:45, 9:30; starting Mon., 1, 2:40, 4:15, 6, 7:45, 
9:30 

Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1:30, 3:30 
it: Revenge of the Ninja: through Thurs., 6:15, 
7:55, 9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 2:55, 4:35 
BEACON HILL I, lt & It (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

i: Under Fire: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

tt: Rumble Fish: through Thurs., 
6:15, 8, 9:45 

i: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:30, 9:35 
CHARLES |, i & it (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

i Educating Rita: through Thurs., 
5:45, 8, 10 

it; Star 80: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

itt: Danton: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 
CHERI |, i & iil (536-2870) 

Dalton Street near the Prudential Center 

t: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

lt: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:45, 10 

Hil: The Right Stuff: Sat. the 12th, noon, 3:30, 7, 
10:20 

CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

|: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1 
3:15, 5:35, 8, 10:20 

lt: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8:15, 10:10 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 

Exeter Street at Newbury 

Testament: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 
9:45 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
i: Never Cry Wolf: through Thurs., 
5:30, 7:45, 10:10 

li: Rear Window: through Thurs., 2:40, 5:10, 7:50, 
10:20; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:10 

iit: Heat and Dust: through Thurs., 2:30, 5, 7:40, 
10:10; Sat., Sun. mat., noon 


1, 2:45, 4:30, 


1:30, 3:30, 


1, 3:15, 5:30, 


1:15, 3:20, 


IV: Pauline at the Beach: through Thurs., 2:35, 
4:30, 6:30, 8:25, 10:15; Sat., Sun. mat., 12:50 

V: The Ballad of Gregorio Cortez: through 
Thurs., 2:10, 4:05, 6, 8:10, 10:10, Sat., Sun. mat., 
12:15 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:50 

Pi ALLEY | & Il (227-6676) 

i: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 

li: 1990 the Bronx Warriors: through Thurs., 1, 
2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:50 

PREMIER PERFORMANCE THEATER 361-6111 
17 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park 

Strange Brew: through Thurs., 7 

Revenge of the Ninja: through Thurs., 9 
Hercules: Sat., Sun., 1 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

i: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:30, 10 

lt: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 
10 

lit: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 10 

IV: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 10 

V: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 10 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 

111 Washington Street 

Zelig: through Thurs., 7, 8:30, 10; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 3:30, 5 

Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1:30 
CIRCLE CINEMA I, It & Itt (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

t: Zelig: through Thurs. Call for times. 

lt: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Wt: Educating Rita: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Under Fire: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: The Right Stuff: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

|: Berlin Alexanderplatz, part 1: Sat. the 12th 
and 19th, 1, Fri., 7:45 

Berlin Alexanderplatz, pert 2: Sat. the 12th, 
4:50, 8, Sat. the 19th, 5 

Berlin Ale pert 3: Sun. the 13th, 1, 
4:30, 8, Sat. the 19th, 8:45 

Berlin Alexanderplatz, part 4: Mon., 8, Sun. the 
20th, 2 

Berlin Alexanderplatz, part 5: Wed., 8, Sun. the 
20th, 6:30 

it: Local Hero: Sat. the 12th, 3:55, 7:30 
Chariots of Fire: Sat. the 12th, 1:05, 5:15, 9:30 
Tex: Sun.-Tues., 7:30; Sun. mat., 3:55 

Tron: Sun.-Tues., 5:45, 9:20; Sun. mat., 2:10 


1, 2:45, 





SN SSR 


Z ‘STREAMERS’ IS A MASTERFUL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


The finely-knit cast is an impeccable reminder of 
what accomplished screen acting is all about. 
‘Streamers’ is Robert Altman's best film in years.” 


“4 


Matthew Modine 


LOLI 


Michael Wright 


“RABE’S DIALOGUE GLOWS WITH THE WHITE HEAT 
of hindsight...Altman’s principal actors won 
(and deserved) an ensemble award at last month's 
Venice Film Festival.” 


“STUNNING. Altman has brought ‘Streamers’ to the 
screen with dynamite force. An engrossing and 


harrowing film.” 


—Richard Corliss, Time Magazine 


Quadrophenia: Wed., Thurs., 7:35 

The Buddy Holly Story: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 9:40 
Betrayal: Fri., Sat., 7:25; Sat. mat., 3:45 

The Third Man: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 9:10; Sat. mat., 
1:50 

A Boy and His Dog: starts Sun. the 20th, 7:30; 
Sun. mat., 4:15 

The Brood: starts Sun. the 20th, 5:50, 9:10; Sun. 
mat., 2:35 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Rear Window: through Thurs., 3:30, 5:40, 7:55, 
10:05; Sat., Sun. mat., 1:15 

The Day the Earth Stood Still: Sat. the 12th, 11 
a.m. 

Duck Soup: Sat. the 19th, 11 a.m. 

FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 

Fresh Pond Shopping Center 

i: Risky Business: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat. mats., 1, 3; Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

li: Revenge of tue Ninja: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:20; Sun. mat., 5:10 

Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1,3 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 

5 JFK St. 

Betrayal: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 
9:45 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATER (864-4580) 

10 Church Street 

i: Caté Flesh: Fri., Sat., 11:30 

Harold and Maude: Sat. the 12th, 1, 4:25, 8:10 
The King of Hearts: Sat. the 12th, 2:35, 6:10, 10 
La cage aux folles: Sun. the 13th, 3:20, 7:30 
Victor, Victoria: Sun. the 13th, 2, 5:10, 9:30 
Gone with the Wind: Mon., noon, 4:15, 8:30 
Pink Flamingos: Tues., 12:30, 3:50, 7:40 
Female Trouble: Tues., 2:10, 5:35, 9:30 

Rebel Without a Cause: Wed., noon, 4, 8:10 
East of Eden: Wed., 2, 6, 10:10 

Thurs., noon, 4, 8:05 

Tommy: Thurs., 2, 6, 10:05 

Life of Brian: Fri., 12:30, 4:05, 7:50 

The Meaning of Life: Fri., 2:10, 5:45, 9:45 

The Man Who Fell to Earth: Sat. the 19th, 2:55, 
7:35 

The Last Wave: Sat. the 19th, 1, 5:25, 10:05 
Zeffirrelli’s Romeo and Juliet: Sun. the 20th, 
3:10, 7:40 

Brother Sun, Sister Moon: Sun. the 20th, 1, 5:25, 
9:55 
lt: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:45, 10 
Biade Runner: Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Wt: Zelig: through Thurs., noon, 1:30, 3, 4:30, 6, 8, 
9:50 
Female Trouble: Fri., Sat., 11:30 
OFF THE WALL CINEMA (354-5678) 

15 Pearl Street 
Felix the Cat: through Wed., 7:45, 9:45; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 
Paranoia and Other Favorite Colors: Thurs., 6, 
8, 10 
The Best of Magic Movies: starts Fri., 7:45, 9:45; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 3, 5 
ORSON WELLES |, li & Iii (868-3600) 

1001 Mass. Ave. 
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i: Streamers: all week, 1:10, 3:20, 5:45, 8, 10:05 
Café Flesh: Sat. the 12th, midnight 

Dawn of the Dead: Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Fanny and Alexander: ali week, 1, 4:30, 8:15 
Pink Floyd: the Wall: Fri., Sat., midnight 

Uk: Liquid Sky: all week, 1, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., 
Sat., midnight show 


FILM SPECIALS 


ANGRY ARTS FILMS presents Born in Flames, 
Nov. 18-20 at 7:30 p.m. at the Cambridge YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Central Sq., Camb. Donation $2.50; 
call 776-1247. 

ASIAN AMERICAN RESOURCE WORKSHOP 
(426-5313) sponsors a showing of films about 
Southeast Asians in America, Nov. 19 at 2 p.m. at 
Harvard University's Science Center B, 0 Oxford 
St., Camb. Donation $3, students $2. “Bit- 
tersweet Survival,” “Monterey’s Boat People,” 
and “Becoming American” will be shown, and 
Pastor Ratha Yem of the Cambodian Evangelical 
Church, Revere, will speak. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536- 
7128), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. Nov. 12 at 8 
p.m.: Dan Barnett screens “White Heart” and 
other films; $4. Nov. 17 at 8 p.m.: filmmaker Ernie 
Gehr screens “Mirage,” “Table,” “Untitled 
1981,” and other works; $4. Nov. 19 at 8 p.m.: 
Skip Sweeney and Joanne Kelly screen video art 
from San Francisco's Video Free America; $4. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 216), 
Copley Sq., presents films in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, downstairs. All films free. History of the 
French Cinema, in 9 parts, Mondays at 6 p.m. 
Nov. 14: “Disorder and Afterwards.” Hitchcock 
films Saturdays at 2:30 p.m. Nov. 19: Rebecca, 
with Laurence Olivier and Joan Fontaine. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY PROGRAMMING 
BOARD presents films for $2. Nov. 13th, 7 p.m. in 
the international Lounge: Lies My Father Tolo 
Me. Nov. 18 at 7 and 9:30 p.m. in the Levin 
Ballroom: Monty Python's The Meaning of Life. 
Nov. 18 at midnight in the Levin Baliroom: 
M*A*S*H. Nov. 20 at 7 p.m. in the Intl. Lounge: 
Funny Girl. Call 647-2167. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents classic anti-war films 
Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Camb. Admission $2.50. Nov. 18: 
Volker Schiindorff’s The Tin Drum, after GUnter 
Grass's novel. 

CENTRAL SQ. LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 Peari 
St., Camb., presents free films Tues. at 7 p.m. 
Nov. 15: Wuthering Heights. 

FIGARO’S (536-2768), 295 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, shows silent movies with live piano 
accompaniment Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m. Admission 
$2. Nov. 18: Thomas Edison's The Great Train 
Robbery, D.W. Griffith's Broken Blossoms. 

THE FOUR CORNERS: A National Sacrifice 
Area?, a documentary on the exploitation of the 
Southwestern US, will be shown Nov. 17 at 8 p.m. 
at Boston University's George Sherman Union 
Ballroom, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston, with ap- 
pearances by filmmakers Christopher McLeod, 
Glenn Switkes, and Randy Hayes and Hopi Indian 
spokesman Thomas Banyacya. Tickets $4, stu- 
dents $3; call 654-5134. 


N E M A 


eee ~~ 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films Fri-Sun. at 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50. Nov. 12 and 13: Jacques 
Becker's Casque d'or. Nov. 18-20: Henri- 
Georges Clouzot’s Les diaboliques, with Simone 
Signoret. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Camb., presents films Thurs. and Sun. 
Donation $2. Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m.: Budd 
Boetticher’s A Time for Dying. Nov. 20 at 4 p.m.: 
Buster Keaton’s The Navigator. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) at the 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb., presents films Tues., Wed., Fri., and 
Sat. Admission $2. Nov. 12 at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m.: 
The Time Machine. Nov. 15 at 5 p.m.: Dziga 
Vertov's Enthusiasm. Nov. 16 at 5 p.m.: Eisen- 
Stein's /van the Terrible, part 1. Nov. 16 at 8 p.m.: 
Eisenstein's /van the Terrible, part 2. Nov. 18 at 
9:30 p.m. and Nov. 19 at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m.: 
2001: A Space Odyssey. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(731-2340, ext. 46) presents Agnes Vardas’s 
“L’opera mouffe,” Paul Strand and Charles 
Sheller's ““Manhatta,”” Pare Lorenz's ‘The Plow 
That Broke the Plain,” Helen Levitt, Janice Loeb, 
and James Agee’s “in the Street,” and Nancy 
Sugarman’s ‘Moving Also Counting,” Nov. 16 at 
7:30 p.m. in room C-9, Longwood Bidg., 364 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Admission $2. 

MIT FILM/VIDEO SECTION (253-1606), 275 
Mass. Ave., Camb., screens films Mondays at 7 
p.m. Free. Nov. 14: Amos Poe screens Unmade 
Beds and The Foreigner. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9377), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents a Cinéma 
Québec series, Thursdays through Dec. 15; 
admission $3 each film. Nov. 17 at 5:30 p.m.: 
Fernand Dansereau’s “Ca n'est pas le temps des 
romans” and Mireille Dansereau’s La vie révée. 
Nov. 17 at 8 p.m.: Jean Beaudin's JA. Martin, 
photographe. New German Cinema, Fridays; 
admission $3 each film. Nov. 18 at 5:30 p.m.: 
Christian Ziewer's Dear Mother, I'm Fine. Nov. 18 
at 8 p.m.: Hans W. Geissenddrier's Stern- 
steinhof. Also, Nov. 19 at 1 p.m.: Robert 
Siodmak's Menschen am Sonntag (admission 
$4). 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science 
Park, Boston, presents an “Animation Filmfest." 
Nov. 12 and 13 at 1 and 3 p.m.: Mouse of 
Tomorrow (Mighty Mouse's debut), La chambre, 
Zagreb Bits, The Fighting 69%, Bubbles, and 
What's Cookin’ Doc? Admission $5. 

THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 
at the Brookline Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., 
Brookline and at the Modern Times Café, 134 
Hampshire St., Camb. Admission $3. Nov. 12 at 9 
p.m. at Modern Times: “Black Comedy Beyond 
Pryor and Murphy,” selected shorts. Nov. 13 at 8 
p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: The Best Years of 
Our Lives. Nov. 17 at 6, 8, and 10 p.m. at Off the 
Wall Cinema (see film listings, above), Nov: 18 at 
8 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center, and Nov. 19 at 9 
p.m. at Modern Times: “Paranoia and Other 
Favorite Colors,” selected animation. Nov. 17 at 
8 p.m. at Brookline Arts Center: Vittorio de Sica's 
The Bicycle Thief, the U.S. Govt.'s “Red Night- 
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—Judith Crist, Saturday Review 


“MORE STARTLING AND POWERFUL than it was as 


Mitchell Lichtenstem 


a play...People hungry for a movie of substance will be 
riveted and rewarded.” 


—Wali Street Journal 


“‘STREAMERS’ BREAKS OUT LIKE A DRAMATIC 
BRUSHFIRE. No American film since Altman's 
M‘A’S*H has made a stronger antimilitarist statement 
about violence. . -Altman’s casting is inspired. Dynamic... 


A hold-your- breath movie.” 


George Ozundza 


—Bruce Wiliamson, Playboy 
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SMALL MASTERPIECE.” 


—Owen Gleiberman. Boston Phoenix 
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THE MOVIE QUIZ 


A free pass to the first 25 people to correctly answer 


the following question. 


(868-3603, Monday between 5:00 and 5:30 please.) 


THE LATE SHOWS 


Executive Producers ROBERT MICHAEL GEISLER and JOHN ROBERDE AU - Produced by ROBERT ALTMAN and NICK J MILET! 
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606 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 424-1500 


“ .. TRIUMPHANT FILM MAKING...” 


Sheila Benson, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


‘‘The most inspiring nature movie ever made, 
‘NEVER CRY WOLF’ is such a revelation: it makes nature 


entertaining again. ”’ 
— Owen Gleiberman, BOSTON PHOENIX 


‘as ‘The Black Stallion,’ his first feature, showed, Carroll 
Ballard is a filmmaker of ravishing talent. There are sequences 
in this movie that make your jaw drop open out of genuine 
amazement.’’ —David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


‘*...a scary, exhilarating movie... found it utterly 
fascinating..’’ —Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST 


THEY THOUGHT HE COULDN'T DO THE JOB. 


7% 
WALT DISNEY PICTURES pemeen. A CARROLL BALLARD FHLM 
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‘*The best thriller of 1954 is also 


the best thriller so far in 1983”’ 
Michael Sragow, BOSTON PHOENIX 
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NOW AT THE NEW NICKELODEON 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


¢ ADVANCED TICKET SALES—Now you are able to purchase your ticket 
in advance for any showing of the day at any time This guarantees you 
an unassigned seat for that performance 


¢ CONVENIENT CUSTOMER PARKING—Free porking is availabie for our 
Nick customers at The Boston University Leahy Clinic lot, iocoted at 
595 Commonwealth Ave. and The Boston University Gulf parking iot 
located at 665 Commonwealth Ave. Porking is ova:labie daily after 
5PM. and on all Saturdays and Sundays (except baseba!! games 


¢ FULL HANDICAP ACCESSIBILITY 


“NK kK 
THE BEST FILM 


From One Of The Best Filmmaking Teams... 
Sure To Make Everyone’s TOP 10.” 


—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 
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THE BALLAD OF GREGORIO CORTEZ” EDWARD JAMES OLMOS Screenplay by VICTOR VILLASENOR 

Adaptation by ROBERT M YOUNG Based on a Book Dy AMERICO PAREDES Dwected by ROBERT # YOUNG 

Produced by MOCTESUMA ESPARZA and MICHAEL HAUSMAN Lxecutive Producers DAVID OCHOA and H FRANK DOMINGUEZ 
Dwector ot Photography RAY VILLALOBOS Music Composed & Adaptec by W MICHAEL LEWIS and EDWARD JAMES OLMOS 
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Suburban cinemas 


These listings run from Saturday, November 
12, to Sunday, November 20. 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Risky Business: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Mr. Mom: starts Fri., 7, 9 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

Revenge of the Ninja: through Thurs., 7, 9 
Under Fire: starts Fri., 7, 9:15 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 
Risky Business: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

I: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

il: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:45 

it: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

IV: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

{: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

i: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:35 

it; Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:35 

V: Zelig: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. times, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1,3 
BROCKTON, Sack |-iV (963-1010) 

Route 57 

|: Hell’s Angels Forever: through Thurs., 


1, 3:15, 5:15, 


1, 3:15, 5:15, 


1:30, 


3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:30 

it: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:25, 7:35, 9:45 

Wi: 1990 the Bronx Warriors: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3, 4:45, 6:30, 8:15, 10 

IV: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:50; Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 
13th, no show at 1, 2:45, or 4:30 

Black Stallion: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1, 
3:15 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

i: Hell’s Angels Forever: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:20, 9:30; Sat. Sun. times, 7:30, 9:30 
ll: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

lll: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs.. 
1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:30 

Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1, 3, 5 
DANVERS, Sack |-V! (593-2100) 
Route 128, exit 24 

I: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:35 show 
li: 1990 the Bronx Warriors: through Thurs., 1:05, 
2:45, 4:25, 6:05, 7:45, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 
li: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

IV: Zelig: through Thurs., 1, 2:40, 4:20, 6, 7:40, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 

V: Educating Rita: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show; Sat. the 
12th, Sun. the 13th, no show at 1:10 or 3:15 

Vi: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24 


1, 3:15, 5:20, 


t Hell's Angels Forever: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

lt: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat.. 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

DEDHAM, Showcase 9 (326-2 100) 

950 Providence St. 

t: Richard Pryor Here and Now: Through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

lt: Dead Zone: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Hell’s Angels Forever: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Risky Business: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: The Big Chill: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: 1990 the Bronx Warriors: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: War Games: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

i: Dead Zone: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:35 

li: The Big Chill: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:35 

i: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 9:45 

IV: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

V: Educating Rita: through Thurs.. 
7:40, 9:45 

Vi: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

NATICK, Sack |-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 14:45 show 


1, 3:15, 5:15, 


1, 3:20, 5:25, 


lt: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:25, 5:25, 7:35, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 
Wt: Hell's Angels Forever: through Thurs., 1:40, 
3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 

IV: Under Fire: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 show; Sat. the 12th, 
Sun. the 13th, no shows at 1 or 3:15 p.m. 

Black Stallion: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1, 
3:15 

V: 1990, the Bronx Warriors: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 show 
Vi Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:25, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 
NEWTON, Academy (332-2524) 

102 Beacon St., Newton Centre 

i: Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1,3 
Flashdance: through Thurs., 7, 8:45; Sat., Sun. 
mat., 5:15 

tt: Risky Business: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 3:45, 5:30 

NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

i: To Begin Again: all week, 7:30, 9:30; Sat. the 
12th, Sun. the 13th mat., 2:15 

lt: The Return of Martin Guerre: all week, 7:15, 
9:30 

iit: Angelo My Love: all week, 7:15, 9:30 
Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 2 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-13 10) 

North Shore Center 

i: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

i: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs., 1 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

it: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:10, 7:30, 9:30 

SAUGUS, General Cinema (321-1345) 

Route 1 

|: All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:35 

it: Return of the Jedi: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:05, 
7:15, 7:45 

SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Sq. (628-7000) 


1, 3:15, 





35 Middlesex Ave. 

& The Big Chill: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 6:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

i All the Right Moves: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 
4:40, 6:30, 8:20, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 show 
it: Never Say Never Again: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight show 

IV: Dead Zone: through Thurs.,. 1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 

V: Richard Pryor Here and Now: through Thurs., 
1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 
Vi: 1990 the Bronx Warriors: through Thurs., 
1:05, 2:45, 4:25, 6:05, 7:45, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:15 
show 

Vit: Deal of the Century: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:25, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:25 show 

Vill: The Osterman Weekend: through Thurs., 
1:05, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show; 
Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, no 1:05 or 3:15 show 
Black Stallion: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1:05, 
3:15 

SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq., West Somerville 

Chilly Scenes of Winter: Sat. the 12th, 4:10, 7:50 
Annie Hall: Sat. the 12th, 6, 9:45 

Pink Flamingos: Fri., Sat., midmight 

Notorious: Sun.-Tues., 8; Sun. mat., 4:10 

The Woman Next Door: Sun.-Tues., 6, 9:50 
The Tin Drum: Wed., Thurs., 7:30 

The Seduction of Mimi: Wed., Thurs., 5:50, 10 
The Gift: Fri., Sat., 8; Sat. mat., 4:15 

Bread and Chocolate: Fri., Sat., 6, 9:45 

The Man Who Fell to Earth: Fri., Sat., midnight 
The Lady Vanishes: starts Sun. the 20th, 7:45; 
Sun. mat., 4:15 

Stolen Kisses: starts Sun. the 20th, 6, 9:30 
STONEHAM, General Cinema | & |! (438-4050) 
Routes 128 and 28 

k: Risky Business: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat. mat. 1, 3; Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

lt: Eddie and the Cruisers: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:30; Sun. mat., 5:10 

Hercules: Sat. the 12th, Sun. the 13th, 1,3 


SHARE THE WARMTH. 
TAKE A FRIEND TO 
AMERICAS NO. 1 COMEDY HIT. 


“THE BIG CHILL is a warm comedy...a 

touching sincere account of boys and 

pit who became men and women.” 
—Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE WEST NEWTON 
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“One of the surprise delights 
of the season. 


A literate, literary, offbeat comedy. Julie Walters 
is a joy.” — Gene Shalit, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


“*Educating Rita’ graduates with honors. A very 
good film... beautifully funny, beautifully sad, 
beautifully real. The performances by Michael Caine 
and Julie Walters are excellent.” — Joe! Siegel, WABC-TV 


MICHAEL CAINE and JULIE WALTERS 
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Film strips 


compiled by Owen Gleiberman 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Streamers (1983). Robert Altman's new film is, like his Come 
Back to the 5 & Dime Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean, an innovative adaptation of a stage 
play. This time, the source is David Rabe’s acclaimed drama about a cadre of American 
soldiers waiting out their time in the barracks before they're called to Vietnam; the play 
explores the racial and sexual tensions among the recruits, as well as their fears of 
going into battle. As in Jimmy Dean, Altman is working with a talented (though in this 
case largely unknown) cast, including Mitchell Lichtenstein, Matthew Modine, and 


Michael Wright. At the Orson Welles. 


a 


AMITYVILLE 3-D (19863). Tony Roberts 
plays a magazine writer assigned to in- 
vestigate a séance at the notorious 
Amityville house. With Candy Clark; 
directed by Richard Fleischer. Beacon Hill, 
Circle, suburbs. 

* & XK ANGELO, MY LOVE (1983). Robert 
Duvall’s spiky, disquieting film about New 
York Gypsy society features a cast of real 
Gypsies playing themselves, among them a 
swarthy, bright-eyed, 11-year-old hustler 
named Angelo Evans. Duvall resists moral- 
izing — he makes the Gypsies simultane- 
ously attractive and repulsive, undercutting 
the sweet, lilting episodes with a bit of 
Gypsy duplicity and making his villain, a 
hangdog alcoholic (Steve Tsigonoff), 
almost irresistible. It's an enchanting work 
Duvall may be a clumsy storyteller, but we 
can be grateful for this up-close look at the 
lives of people we'd swerve to avoid on the 
sidewalk. West Newton 


* XK THE BALLAD OF GREGORIO COR- 
TEZ (1963). This turn-of-the-century West- 
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ern is based on old folk ballads celebrating 
the life of Gregorio Cortez, a Mexican- 
American peasant who gunned down a 
local sheriff and was pursued for 450 miles 
by a posse of Texas Rangers. Director 
Robert Young attempts to throw light upon 
the cultural clashes that led to the fatal 
confrontation by dividing the movie into 
three sections — the chase, the speedy 
trial, and a brief epilogue. The sections work 
well on their own terms, but the director's 
decision to dissect the legend may have 
been a mistake: the movie is most stirring 
when it turns Cortez into a heroic, larger- 
than-life figure. Edward James Olmos gives 
a soulful performance in the title role 
Nickelodeon 

**‘*BERLIN ALEXANDERPLATZ 
(1980). Rainer Werner Fassbinder's 14-part 
miniseries about the life of a hapless 
criminal (GUnther Lamprecht) is a seedy 
tale with the aura of a religious parable. The 
movie seethes with 1920s decadence, and 
Fassbinder'’s camera is more purposeful — 
less feverish — than usual, making this one 
of his most direct and accessible films 
However, the director never reveals why 
he’s obsessed with an irredeemabie sinner 
like the hero, Franz Biberkopf, and dramati- 
cally the film is rather obtuse. Based on the 


novel by Alfred Dd&blin, the movie was 
originally made for West German television. 
Coolidge Corner. 

*kXTHE BEST OF MAGIC MOVIES 
(1975-'77). Ten of the greatest hits from Off 
the Wall's annual animation shows, includ- 
ing “Hot Stuff,"’ “Music of the Spheres,”’ 
Frank Mouris’s rapid-fire autobiography 
“Frank Film,"’ and Sally Cruikshank's im- 
mortal duck fantasy, “Quasi at the 
Quakadero."’ Off the Wail. 

*& * K THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES 
(1946). William Wyler’s long, earnest study 
of three Worid War Il veterans struggling to 
adjust to postwar life is marred by its 
piousness and sentimentality (even after 
two and a half hours, you feel it hasn't fully 
explored its subject). But the film is quite 
moving in individual scenes, and those 
focusing on the family life of flyer Fredric 
March have an emotional grandeur that 
recalls John Ford. With Myrna Loy, Teresa 
Wright, and real-life double-amputee Harold 
Russell (who's a dead ringer for Richard 
Dreyfuss) . Directed by William Wyler. Rear 
Window at the Brookline Arts Center 

*® *XBETRAYAL (1983). Harold Pinter's 
small, severe play about a romantic triangle 
begins with the premise that there's not 
much left to say about love and marriage 
and adultery. So Pinter takes the dreary old 
triangle and turns it on its head, telling the 
familiar story backward, and the result is a 
movie in which the various interlocked 
betrayals function as structure, not as 
drama, and in which the inner churnings of 
the characters seem beside the point. With 
Jeremy Irons, Patricia Hodge, and Ben 
Kingsley, who gives a mediocre per- 
formance as the wormy, cuckolded hus- 
band; with his incessant bug-eyed staring, 
he's like the Mahatma on cocaine. David 
Jones directed. Galeria, Coolidge Corner 
BLACK COMEDY BEYOND PRYOR AND 
MURPHY. Well, we'll believe that when we 
see it, but this program of comedy shorts 
featuring little-known black comics sounds 
as if it would be worth a look: With “House 
Party’’ (by local filmmaker Reggie Hudlin, 
who programmed the show) , ‘‘Nightmare,"’ 
“Hair Piece," and ‘‘Killing Time."’ Off the 
Wall : 

**XBREAD AND CHOCOLATE (1974). 
Franco Brusati’s bittersweet comedy fol- 
lows the adventures of a gocd-hearted 
Italian (Nino Manfredi) as he tries to make 
a place for himself .in a distinctly unweicom- 
ing Switzerland. The movie is marred by its 
hapless plotting and its unreso'ved feelings 
of Italian self-loathing, but Manfredi gives an 
affecting performance. Somerville Theater 
**k'%*THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY 
(1978). This sappy, high-spirited B-movie 
plays fast and loose with the facts, but the 
film is propelled to a kind of greatness by 
Gary Busey, who, as Buddy Holly, turns in 
one of the most intense, lived-in pieces of 
acting of the '70s. Busey’s hot, unpolished 
performance creates a new kind of hero — 


a rock and roller whose stage presence tells 
us Clearly and completely who he is. 
Coolidge Corner. 


CAFE FLESH. A cult shocker about thrill- 


seeking survivors in a post-nuclear-war 
wasteland. Harvard Square, Orson Welles. 

**k*XLA CAGE AUX FOLLES (1978). 
Edouard Molinaro’s popular tarce is 
catalyzed by the accomplished camping of 
its actors: Ugo Tognazzi, charming and 
dignified as the proprietor of a Saint-Tropez 
nightclub specializing in female impersona- 
tion, and Michel Serrault, as the club's 
irrepressible drag-queen headliner — who 
is also Tognazzi's long-time lover. Harvard 
Square 

*&*XKXCASQUE D'OR (1952). Simone 
Signoret enjoyed her greatest role as Marie, 
the sensuous, Auguste Renoir-like blonde in 
Jacques Becker's entrancing melodrama 
The glowing backgrounds and vibrant 
characterizations reflect Jean Renoir's in- 
fluence, but Becker's romantic re-creation 
of a den of thieves (‘‘Apaches,"’ as he calls 
them) in a summery, Belle Epoque Paris 
recalls, more than anything, Bizet's 
Carmen. Serge Reggiani is magnificent as 
Manda, whose love for Marie leads him to 
murder, underworld intrigue, and, finally, the 
guillotine. French Library 

* X CHARIOTS OF FIRE (1961). This stiff- 
upper-lip crowd pleaser about the glory 
boys who led the English running team to 
victory in the 1924 Paris Olympics makes a 
splashy, colorful spectacle out of the old- 
fashioned virtues: perseverance, patriotism, 
and reverence. Telling the story of two 
runners — one a modest, devout Scottish 
Christian, one an ambitious Jew — director 
Hugh Hudson succeeds in putting the 
longed-for lump in the collective throat. But 
the movie has no real grit or suspense, and 
its pokes at anti-Semitism are Important 
Motion Picture window dressing. With lan 
Charleson and Ben Cross. Coolidge Corner. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY (1983). Bob Clark, 
the man who gave us Porky's, has come up 
with a slightly twisted comedy set in the '40s 
about an all-American boy who desperately 
wants a shotgun for Christmas. Melinda 
Dillon, Darren McGavin, and Peter Bill- 
ingsley star. Charles 

***XCHILLY SCENES OF WINTER 
(1979). A scruffy, charming, occasionally 
spooky comedy of romantic fixation 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. Jonn Heard 
gives a thoughtful, detailed performance as 
Charles, an aimless young man obsessed 
with a former love (Mary Beth Hurt) who 
left him to return to her husband. The movie 
is too winsome at times, but its addied 

tenderly sarcastic tone is more than a 
matter of style. It's a way of getting at the 
truth about a milieu — that of the last weary 
stragglers from the generation of the '60s 

Somerville Theater 





*®&XTHE DEAD ZONE (1983). David 
Cronenberg has turned out his most anti- 
septic, impersonal piece of moviemaking 
with this adaptation of Stephen King’s 
bestseller about an ordinary schoolteacher 
(Christopher Walken) who emerges from a 
five-year coma with the ability to foresee the 
future. Walken has always looked in- 
scrutably spooked, and here he has the 
poignance of a man trying to elude his own 
mind. But apart from his haunting per- 
formance (and a juicy turn by Martin Sheen 
as a Hitlerian senatorial candidate), the 
movie is stiff. somber, and fatally predicta- 
bie. With Brooke Adams and Tom Skerritt 
Pi Alley, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 

DEAL OF THE CENTURY (1983). Chevy 
Chase and Sigourney Weaver star in this 
satirical story of international arms dealers 
who specialize in supplying weaponry to 
Third World countries. With Gregory Hines 
and Wallace Shawn; directed by William 
Friedkin. Cheri, Circle, suburbs 

*& * XDIABOLIQUE (1955). The twists 
and turns of Henri-Georges Clouzot's nasty 
little shocker are not quite as daring and 
unpredictable as they might once have 
seemed, especially since the movie 
spawned countless imitations. But 
Clouzot’s masterful mix of perverse sex- 
uality and Grand Guignol makes this a 
tantalizing exercise in horror. Vera Clouzot 
is the wife and Simone Signoret the mistress 
who plot the murder of Paul Meurisse, the 
headmaster of a provincial boarding school 
for girls. French Library 


*&* KX EAST OF EDEN (1955). James 
Dean launched his career as a professional 
teenage rebel in this heart-wrenching adap- 
tation of John Steinbeck's tale about the 
conflict between a father (Raymond 
Massey) and his son in a California 
agricultural town before World War |. Not 
nearly as stylish as Rebel Without a Cause, 
it remains more emotionally satisfying. Elia 
Kazan directed. Harvard Square 
*® KEDUCATING RITA (1983). Michael 
Caine gives a moving perfarmance in the 
film version of Willy Russell's long-running 
play about a hopelessly jaded English 
professor who unveils the joys of literature 
to the brassy young cockney woman (Julie 
Walters) he’s assigned to tutor. Caine i: 
such a witty, magnanimous actor that he 
almost makes you forget what a piece of 
drivel the play is. The holiow clink of Willy 
Russell's one-liners veers dangerously close 
to Neil Simon, and the way the playwright 
pays lip service to the healing powers of 
great books is insufferable: in the end, he 
upholds the hoity-toity image of education 
as something that ennobles the masses 
Continued on page 36 
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Lewis Gilbert directed. Charles, Circle, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 
ENTHUSIASM (1931). A pioneering, docu- 


hundreds of natural sounds — hammers, 
train whistles, work songs, and the like — 
into what Chaplin called ‘‘one of the most 
superb symphonies | have ever known." 


mentary by Dziga Vertov (Man With a 
Movie Camera) about the broad-backed 
coal miners of Russia's Don Basin. In order F 
to “grasp the feverish reality of life in the 
Basin,”" Vertov recorded and combined 


Harvard Film Archive. 
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A Tribute to the Original, 
Traditional, One-Hundred-Percent, Red-Blooded, 
Two-Fisted, All-American Christmas... 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER Presents 
A BOB CLARK FILM “A CHRISTMAS STORY” 
Starring MELINDA DILLON DARREN MCGAVIN and PETER BILLINGSLEY 
Based on the novel “IN GOD WE TRUST, ALL OTHERS PAY CASH” by JEAN SHEPHERD 
Screenplay by JEAN SHEPHERD & LEIGH BROWN & BOB CLARK 
Produced by RENE DUPONT and BOB CLARK Directed by BOB CLARK 


M UA ENTERTAINMENT <6 


STARTS FRIDAY,  ~ 
NOV.18 


PG, 
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FELIX THE CAT: THE FIRST CARTOON 








SUPERSTAR. You probably didn’t know 
that the felicitous feline with the magic bag 
began life in 1919, as a silent-cartoon 
character. This program showcases seven 
of his shorts from the silent era, as well as 
one each from the ‘30s and the "60s. Off the 
Wall. 

*& XFLASHDANCE (1983). This sentimen- 
tal trifle about a young dancer who dreams 
of becoming a ballerina is like a glitzy 90- 
minute aerobics video designed to turn you 
against the forces of cellulite. The movie's 
Rocky-in-Danskins plot is dippy, but the 
dance sequences are such slick, machine- 
tooled affairs that you watch compulsively. 
Giorgio Moroder’s sparkly disco music 
thumps away on the soundtrack, and 
director Adrian Lyne trains his camera on 
the exquisitely chiseled behind of 19-year- 
old star Jennifer Beals, all but turning her 
into a piece of movable sculpture. The result 
might almost be the model for what T & A 
has come fo in the '80s: the calisthenics 
session as tease. Alliston, Academy, 
suburbs. 


% & KGIANT (1956). The last film in which 


James Dean appeared (he died as the 


movie was nearing completion) is essential- 
ly the original version of Dallas. Directed in 
grand style by George Stevens, it’s a three- 
hour epic that charts the parallel fortunes of 
two Texas families from the "30s to the mid- 
‘50s. Rock Hudson is the heir to a huge 
cattle ranch that goes into decline; Eliza- 
beth Taylor is Hudson's upwardly mobile 
bride; and Dean (in what is probably his 
finest performance) is the bitter, white- 
trash farmer who discovers oil on his land 
and becomes a_ drunken billionaire. 
Adapted from the novel by Edna Ferber, the 
movie ts stylish, trashy, and very entertain- 
ing. Harvard Square. 

GOIN’ ALL THE WAY (1962). Bland actors 
in their early 30s portray teenagers having 
sex. Directed by Robert Freedman. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 
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*& kk KIVAN THE TERRIBLE, PARTS | 
AND li (1945-46). Castles with dark, twisty 
corridors, characters who grimace and shift 
their eyes like overgrown puppets, brood- 
ing, seductive music by Prokofiev — Sergei 
Eisenstein’s two-part black-and-white film 
about the life of the famous Russian czar 
turns history into a gothic Shakespearean 


_ nightmare, a story so slow and deliberate 
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that the action might be taking place 
underwater. Yet if one gives this oddball 
epic a chance, it Gan be a tantalizing 
experience. Eisenstein’s images have a 
seductive, larger-than-life grandeur, and as 
Ivan, Nikolai Cherkasov is an icon of 
ambition and despair. Part two contains a 
splendid color sequence. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


*&*&*kKXTHE LADY VANISHES (1938). 
Alfred Hitchcock’s wickedly clever amuse- 
ment about a little old lady (Dame May 
Whitty) who disappears from a moving 
train, the friendly young Couple who set out 
to find her, and the dastafdly spies who 
chase after all of them. The movie is full of 
wonderful tricks, and it boasts one of the 
Master's most appealing romantic pairings: 
Michael Redgrave and Margaret Lockwood. 
Somerville Theater. 

*&*k'ALOCAL HERO (1983). On the 
surface, it’s the simple story of a junior oil 
executive (Peter Riegert) who travels to the 
north of Scotland to buy up the village of 
Ferness, which is the proposed site of a 
massive new refinery. But once our hero 
arrives, the Highlands begin to work on him, 
and Bill Forsyth’s bewitching comedy 
begins to seduce you with its offbeat 
rhythms, its offhand sight gags, its serenely 
tolerant view of the world. Burt Lancaster is 
the millionaire eccentric Happer, and Denis 
Lawson,’ a magnetic comic actor in the 
manner of Bill Murray, steals the show as 
the town spokesman. Coolidge Corner. 


*% &*2 THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
(1976). Nicolas Roeg’s hypnotically beau- 
tiftul Christ-in-space story is marred by 
opaque plotting, but it has a touching, 
ghostly performance by David Bowie as a 
visitor who floats from outer space into 
Middle America in search of water (per- 
haps) for his thirsty planet. Candy Clark, 
Buck Henry, and Rip Torn are all vividly 
eccentric as the earthlings who befriend and 
betray Bowie, and Roeg’s portrait of 
America as a faceless monolithic corpo- 
ration achieves a_ visionary grandeur 
Harvard Square, Somerville Theater. 
*&*'2MONTY PYTHON’S LIFE OF 
BRIAN (1979). Monty Python’s gonzo 
gospel was condemned as*'blasphemous,”’ 
even though its barbs are directed not at 
Jesus but at the mortals He walked among. 
Graham Chapman plays “Brian called 
Brian,"" an ordinary schmo who spends 
most of his life on the run, either from 
Roman centurions or from followers who are 
certain he’s the Messiah. The movie has too 
much plot for its own good, but it’s still an 
agreeably madcap satire. Harvard Square. 
**'2MONTY PYTHON’S THE MEAN- 
ING OF LIFE (1983). Nearly 15 years after 
their television series premiéred, Monty 
Python are trying to tie their bushwacking 
brand of comedy into a neat satirical 
package. This all-new series of sketches is 
funny, grotesque, and often quite savage. 
At the same time, by placing their cheeky 
philosophical musings front and center, the 
Pythons have abandoned the anything- 
goes irreverence — the comedy of no 
redeeming social value — that made their 
earlier work sO memorable. Terry Jones 
directed. Harvard Square. 
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NATE AND HAYES (1983). Adventure on 
the high seas, with Tommy Lee Jones as an 
18th-century ‘‘blackbirder’’ (slaver) and 
Michael O'Keefe as the man whose fiancée 
he helps rescue. Directed by Ferdinand 
Fairfax. Beacon Hill. 
xk CRY WOLF (1983). In his 
second film. “director Carroll Ballard has 
gone his splendid The Black Stallion one 
better: hé’s. wedded his artist’s eye view of 
the naturaljandscape to an inspiring story 
of survivahand selt-discovery. InPart, this is 
yan old-fa nature yarn abieut a mild- 
gnannered - Canadian’ biologist, Tyler 
(played by Charles Maitin Smith — Terry 
the Toad tisAmerican Graffiti) -who takes a 
solitary voyage 300 miles into the Arctic 
wilderness to study the behavior of wolves. 
Ballard lets his camera drink in the grandeur 
of the looming Northern landscapes, but 
he's also a superb story-teller who wants us 
to question our conventional notions of 
man's relationship to nature. As the movie 
goes on, it grows quietly devastating. 
Nickelodeon. 
A NIGHT IN HEAVEN (1963). First it was 
Portrait of a Stripper, and now Lesley Ann 
Warren stars as a respected college 
professor having an affair with a student 
(Christopher Atkins) who moonlights as an 
exotic male dancer. Directed by John 
Avildsen. Pi Alley, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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*&k'‘*?THE OSTERMAN WEEKEND 
(1983). The core of Sam Peckinpah’'s latest 
movie is Robert Ludium's bestseller — a 
supremely uninspired sweat engine about a 
CIA agent (played by John Hurt) who goes 
after a group of upper-middie-class 
professionals as they gather at the house of 
a muckraking TV newsman (Rutger 
Hauer) . But in Peckinpah's hands, the story 
becomes the springboard for an intriguing 
collection of dank visual coups, kinky bits of 
carnage, and daring actors’ turns (especial- 
ly from Hurt, Dennis Hopper, and Craig T. 
Nelson), all of it overlaid with a creepy, 
nightmarish aura. Although the plot makes 
very little sense, the movie coalesces in the 
mind as a condemnation of a world pressed 
flat by the dehumanizing glut of the media. 
With Burt Lancaster. Beacon Hill, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 


PARANOIA AND OTHER FAVORITE 
COLORS. A show featuring “animation 
from the depths of the soul." With “Mirror 
People,”’ “Ubu,” ‘Fish Eye,"’ ‘The Road 
from Within,"’ and local filmmaker Bob 
White's ‘‘Rip Out Your Eyes."’ Rear Window 
at the Brookline Arts Center.. 


%& *&AQUADROPHENIA (1979). Franc 
Roddam's invigorating punk-rebellion film, 
loosely based on the 1973 album by the 
Who, depicts the conflicts between Mods 
and Rockers circa 1964 and is British-in 
everything from speech patterns to nar- 
rative conventions. Yet it's surprisingly 
accessible to American viewers. The story 
of am angry-but-sensitive Mod (Phil 
Daniels) who is led by a series of shocks 
and betrayals to yearn for more than gang 
life can provide, Quadrophenia becomes a 
nearly universal rites-of-passage saga. 
What's hard to fathom is how passionate 
these kids are about poses and trappings 
that may seem a shade trivial to us. 
Coolidge Corner, Harvard Square. 


xk kXREAR WINDOW (1954). Out of 
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release for 21 years, Alfred Hitchcock's 
ingenious variation on the backyard-murder 
Story is set entirely in a Greenwich Village 
apartment and its adjoining courtyards, 
where L.B. “‘Jeff’’ Jeffries (James Stewart) , 
a photojournalist who's been laid up in a 
wheelchair, starts peeking in on the lives of 
his neighbors and discovers that a murder 
may have taken place under his nose. This 
was the film in which Hitchcock pushed his 
use of subjective Camera to new- heights, 
and the result) is one of his greatest 
comedies of terrors — a thrillerthat's also a 
satire of the of modern life and an 
exploration of the: of voyeurism. Grace 
on gives one ‘sexiest performances 
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pat This melodramatic of a 
juvenile delinquent seem rd today 
were it not for Nicholas Ray's moody-flashy 
direction and, of course, a riveting per- 
formance by James Dean. With Natalie 
Wood, Dennis Hopper, and Sal Mineo 
Harvard Square. 

* *XREVENGE OF THE NINJA (1963). 
Short on plot and character, but a cut above 
the usual chop sockey. A ninja warrior (Sho 
Kosugi) journeys to faraway Salt Lake City 
and does battle with a pack of local baddies 
who are trying to pull off a heroin scam. The 
fight scenes, which feature a nifty weapon 
known as the death star, are beautifully 
staged, and Sho Kosugi is a slippery, 
graceful performer with more moving parts 
than a Swiss watch; every joint in the man’s 
body is a lethal weapon. Directed by Sam 
Firstenberg. Allston. 

**x*RICHARD PRYOR HERE AND 
NOW (1963). Another rich and uproarious 
chapter in.what has become the funniest 
continuing fictional autobiography in 
American art and entertainment. Richard 
Pryor's new concert film finds him in a more 
relaxed mood than we've seen before. The 
comedian faces up to new stumbling blocks 
(sobriety and success), and he uses his 
candor not just to penetrate former sexual 
and racial ‘‘forbidden zones’’ but also to 
pierce through the obfuscating curtains of 
show biz and celebrity. The movie has a 
shaggy, engaging quality that's refreshing, 
partly because of Pryor’s gracefully off- 
handed manner with hecklers and inter- 
lopers. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
*&*XKXTHE RIGHT STUFF (1983). 
Writer/director Philip Kaufman has turned 
Tom Wolfe's celebrated account of the 
early years of the space program into a rich, 
fluctuating, engrossing mixture of satire, 
adventure, and docudrama. Like Wolfe, 
Kaufman wants to revive a concept of valor 
that our recent political history has 
tarnished; he wants to satirize the media's 
celebritymongering, to show us that the 
astronauts — America’s ‘‘square’’ heroes 
— had harder edges than prevailing press 


accounts indicated. But the director also 
goes for a fierce emotionalism that Wolfe 
never attempted, not realizing that the 
events he’s taken straight from the book 
don’t warrant it, and so the movie never 
coheres. Still, this nuts-and-bolts aviation 
saga re-creates the astronauts’ intense 
closeness, and when the movie takes to the 
air, it soars;.never has a film put across the 
danger and fragility of modern aviation iwith 
suchs¢oughhewn authenticity and visual 
eloquence. The gifted cast includes. Ed 
Harris, ‘Mary Jo Deschanel, Fred Ward, 
Dennis Quaid, and Scott Glenn. Cheri, 
Circle. 
J RUMALE FISH (1963). Francis Coppola 
goes off the deap,end with this. stylishly 
shot, bly pretentious “art “tira for 
teenagers.’ ’ Matt Dilton, strutting his stft as 
always, plays Rusty-James, a cocky young 
hood living in the shadow of a mysterious 
older brother (Mickey Rourke) who 
wanders around spouting downbeat 
homilies about the Meaningless Of It All 
Filmed in glittering black and white, the 
movie is like a coming-attractions preview 
extended to 90 minutes, and for a while it’s 
carried by its dazzling technical tricks and 
by the freeze-dried film-noir photography. In 
the second half, Mickey Rourke’s Motor- 
cycle Boy takes over, and the film becomes 
an insufferable exercise in dimestore ex- 
istentialism. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


*& *XTHE SEDUCTION OF MIMI (1974). 


Lina Wertmuller’s story of a man who goes 
to absurd lengths to defend his sexual honor 
but is too frightened to do anything about 
his political honor. Giancarlo Giannini is the 
distracted hero playing musical beds, and 
Mariangela Melato is his mistress, a sort of 
Marxist Aphrodite. One of WertmUmiler's 
more notorious films, notably for the scene 
in which Giannini beds down with an obese 
woman and the wide-angle lens reveals her 
derriére in all its flabby splendor. Somerville 
Theater. 

THE SMURFS AND THE MAGIC FLUTE 
(1983). The Smurfs appear in a feature- 
length animated film. Galeria, suburbs. 

*& XSOPHIE’S CHOICE (1982). Alan J 
Pakula’s two-and-a-half-hour adaptation of 
the William Styron bestseller is doggedly 
faithful to the book — a morbid vision of a 
guilt-saturated world. Once again, we follow 
a young Southern writer named Stingo 
(Peter MacNicol) to a Brooklyn boarding 
house, where he meets the magnetic couple 
upstairs: Nathan (Kevin Kline), a volatile 
New York Jew, and Sophie (Mery! Streep) , 
a sensual Polish Catholic and a survivor of 
Auschwitz. For the first half of the movie, 
Streep gives a great performance — funny 
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One of the Best Movies Released in 1983” 
Michael Blowen, BOSTON GLOBE 


JAMES STEWART 


in ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 


REAR WINDOW 


A UNIVER/AL CLA ©1983 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS. INC 


‘NICKELODEON 


on 4 


125, 4 4:00, 7:25, 10:00 


Now Through 
Nov. 24! 


% “MAGNIFI ICE NT" 
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PG <>- 


TBRATTLE THEATRE 
40 Brattie St Cambridge 876 4226 


3:30, 5:40, 7:55, 10:05 
Sat. Sun. Mat.: 1:15 


and ravishing and full of life. But as her 
mysteries are unveiled, and the film begins 
to trot out its roster of Great Themes, even 
her acting turns glum. Like the book, the 
movie finally drowns in Styron’s repellent 
message: that survivor's guilt is (or ought to 
be) the human condition. Coolidge Corner 


T.. 


ot 
* KX TENDER. MERCIES (1983). For 4” 
while, this story of a former C & W singer 
(Robert. ) who marries a younger 
woman to make-a@-new life for 
himseilt 
its low-KeySshythms ‘@hd-@vercast Texas 
skies; -ydu almost expedite complex tale of 
despair and redemption: tngmar Bergman in 
denims. But the story turns into a standard 
country soaper about booze, spiteful ex- 
wives, and the specter of stardom, and it 
could have used some more zest and 
humor. Directed by Bruce Beresford 
Coolidge Corner 

***XXTHE THIRD MAN (1949). In the 
murky ruins of war-torn Vienna, Joseph 
Cotten stalks his old friend Orson Welles, 
who has taken to such monstrous activities 
as peddling ersatz penicillin. Although 
Welles appears late in the film, his influence 
(as well as that of Alfred Hitchcock and 
Fritz Lang) is clear in Carol Reed's haunting 
romantic thriller. Graham Greene penned 
the script, and Anton Karas performed the 
ironically jaunty zither music. Coolidge 
Corner 
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40 Brattle St. Cambridge 876-4226 


A A MASTERPIECE!” 
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ALFRED ecmcoem 
REAR WINDOW 


3:30, 5:40, 7:55, 10:05 
sat, sun mats., 1:15 


Saturdays at 11:00 am 
November 12 
The Day The Earth 
Stood Still 


November 19 


Fri-Sat 


onits austere tone. Lulied by: 


Pink Flamingos 
Female Trouble 


THE LATE SHOW *The Opening 


w&kKYTHE TIME MACHINE (1960). 
George Pal's version of the famous H.G. 
Wells story is imaginative, gripping, even 
touching. The usually impassive Rod Taylor 
is surprisingly good as the inventor who 
transports himself into a future inhabited by 
beautiful but drained people, one of whom 
is Yvette Mimieux in her screen debut. 
Costarring, the dreaded Morlocks. Harvard 
ewFilm Archive. 
¢ & ®& THE TIN. DRUM (1979). Volker Schiin- 
‘dort’ s Oscar-winning film, version of GUnter 
i-Grass’s ‘igrotesque epic’’ — the history of 


sag20th-century Germany as viewed by a boy 


‘wh, retuses to grow up — preserves the 
0ok"s demanic inventiveness. However, 
fhe fiir is also: bioddiess, fragmented; and 


-agpaque. Played by David Bennent, ' 134° 


year-old who resembles a horribly shrunken 
David Hemmings, the protagonist is a nasty, 
self-centered kid who beats incessantly on 
his drum to keep adults at bay, and whose 
infantilism is meant to reflect the infantilism 
of Germany under Nazism. Schléndorff has 
good luck with the scenes of grotesquerie, 
but he severs the powerful symbolic images 
from their meanings, and Grass's resonant 
epic is reduced to a parade of horrors 
Somerville Theater 
®TO BEGIN AGAIN (1982). Perhaps better 
known as On Golden Empanada, this year's 
Oscar-winning Best Foreign Film is a piece 
of drivel about a dying man (Antonio 
Ferrandis) who returns to the Spanish 
seaport town he grew up in and meets the 
woman he loved and left many years ago 
Continued on page 38 


HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE 


1 Double Features On Our Giant Screen 


La Cage Aux Follies 
Victoria 


3:20-7:30 
1:00-5:10-9:30 
12:00-4:15-8:30 


12:30-3:50-7:40 
2:10-5:35-9:30 

12:00-4:00-8:10 
2:00-6:00-10:10 
12:00-4:00-8:05 
2:00-6:00-10:05 
12:30-4:05-7:50 
2:10-5:45-9:45 


ot Misty Bee 
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*-Blade Runner 


Nov. 11-12 *Femaie Trouble 


12:00-1:30-3:30-4:30- 
6:00-8:00-9:50 ENDS 
NOV. 17! 

First Show: $2.50: ail other 
shows til 6, $3.00 


10 Church St. 
TIOKETRON = TICK ETRON - Ex 


"55-7:35 
1:00-5:25-10:05 


1:00-3:10-5:20-7:45- 10:00 
First show: $2.50 
all other shows till 6, $3.00 


NOVEMBER 18-24 
12:00-4:00-8:00 
THE ORIGINAL FULL-LENGTH VERSION 
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Bryan Hunt 
Stuart Sherman 
Daniel Buren 
Neil Jenney 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART PRESENTS 


CURRENTS 


AN ONGOING LOOK AT THE BROAD DIVERSITY IN TODAY'S 
CONTEMPORARY ART STYLES, THEMES AND ISSUES. 


GALLERY ARTISTS 


Jenny Holzer 
Barbara Kruger 
Nino Longobardi 


Robert Mapplethorpe 
John Alexander 
Andy Warhol 
Daniel Gorini 


OPENING NOVEMBER 23 


Brian Eno 
Michael Chandler 


Jonathan Borofsky 
Roland Reiss 


VIDEO ARTISTS 


Nam June Paik Shi 
Lisa Steel 
Dan Boord 

Juan Downey 


0 Kubota 
Halt 

isaac Cronin 

Luis Aira 


GUEST LECTURE 
Tuesday, November 15, 8 p.m. 


British artist and writer Charles Harrison presents a critique of neo-ex- 
pressionism in a discussion titled The Newness of New Art. Harrison is a 
member of the English conceptual artists group Art and Language. 


ICA Theater. 


NOON FORUM 
Friday, November 18, 12:15 p.m. 


THEATERWORKS actresses Kathy Patrick and Kirsten Giroux perform 
celsctions from thelr adaptation of John Garth's short story Scherazade's 


ICA Theater. included with geilery edmission. 
Coffee and dessert complimentary. 


CALL 266-5151 FOR THE FRIDAY NIGHT SPECIAL PROGRAM 
AND OTHER ICA ARTS/INFORMATION 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02115 
CALL 255-5151 FOR MORE ARTS/INFORMATION 


THESE PROGRAMS ARE SUPPORTED IN PART\BY THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
THE MASS. COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES, AN@ THE NEA 
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THE GAY GUY’S GUIDE 
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CINEMA 2 @ 227-0513 
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YOU'VE SEEN HER IN MAGAZINES 
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») RON JEREMY 
Ny HERSHEL 
, SAVAGE 


© LATE SHOW FRI. & SAT. ONLY AT 11:45 ¢ S/PARATE ADMISSION « 
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Continued from page 37 

The two resume their romance: she calls 
him: ‘my Fred Astaire’; he calis her ‘my 
Ginger Rogers." Mostly, however, he walks 
along-the beach. and contemplates the 
waves while “Begin the Beguine’ and 
Pachelbel's Canon scream at us over the 
loudspeakers, Directed by. José Luis Garcf. 


* West Newton. 


* & 2 TOMMY (1975). Ken Russell's eye- 
popping version of the Who's rock opera 
does terrible things to the mysic ‘but could 
probably sell’.a lot of soap. Although 
Russell's excess is, as always, somewhat 
wearying, Tommy is still a veritable coup de 
cinéma, a genuine opera (there's no 
spoken dialogue) with a plethora of scenes 
that refuse to be forgotten:.the pinball 
competition, Tima Turner's red-hot Acid 
Queen number, and a lavish fantasy with 
Ann-Margret writhing in a roomful of beans 
and suds. If only Russell didn’t take his 
kitschy Christ. allegories so seridusly. With 
Roger Daitry, Oliver Reed (who Can't sing) , 
and Jack Nicholson. Harvard Square 

*& TRON (1982). Wait Disney's sci-fi fiasco 





was the first commercial film in which most 
of the settings and effects were generated 
by computers. The result looks different 
from any movie you've ever seen, but the 
film’s vision of an inside-the-computer world 
of monochrome colors and linear 
geometries is opaque and forbidding, and 
we never get our bearings in it. What's even 
harder to fathom is the appalling whole- 
someness that enshrouds the story. 
Writer/director Steven Lisberger had never 
worked for Disney before, yet he came up 
with dialogue and Characters as bland as 
anything from The Love Bug. Jeff Bridges 
and David- Warner star. Coolidge Corner 


A a 
*& &*&*AUNDER FIRE (1983). Set during 
the 1979 Nicaraguan fevolution, this new 
political thriller is an intricate high adventure 
in which the action “(and there's plenty) 
always poses the movie's most unsettling 
questions. Director Rager Spottiswoode 
and screenwriter Ron Shelton plummet their 
journalist heroes —, Nick Nolte,. Joanna 





THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES, NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 1 & 2 


SRY Io2 


204 tremont St. 
482-4661 
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PERFECT MEN 


RAOUL’ S MASTERPIECE 


BAD BAD BOYS 


NEW YORK 
CONSTRUCTION 


2ndieiaweek: 
Highest Rating! HUSTLER 


PREMIERE EXCLUSIVE 
GAGE} ist BUNT 


OR WIDE SCREEN 


IMP ANY 


Cassidy, and Gene Hackman — into one 
life- and conscience-threatening situation 
after another, leading them into.a no man's 
land where good intentions are not sufficient 
to be their guide. The film is sympathetic to 
the plight of the Sandinista rebels, but it’s 
hardly a leftist position paper: Spot- 
tiswoode’s .goal is to shake us out of 
categorical thinking — about journalists as 
well ‘as Third World revolutions. With 
splendid supporting performances by Ed 
Harris and Jean-Louis Trintignant. Beacon 
Hill, Circle, suburbs. 


Vv 


*&KXVICTOR/VICTORIA (1982). Biake 
Edwards's long, stylish farce about sexual 
role playing would probably be more fun if 
the writer/director were not, deep down, a 
terrible prig. Edwards expects to shock and 
titillate by haying his star, Julie Andrews, 
portray the greatest female impersonator in 
‘30s Paris. But since Andrews doesn't have 
a masculine bone in her body, the elaborate 
role-playing game lacks the necessary 
glimmer. of sexual confusion, and our 
suspension of disbelief can't get off the 
ground. The movie does, however, feature 
some funny performances by Robert 
Preston, James Garner, and Lesley Ann 
Warren, Harvard Square. 


a 
& #THE, WOMAN NEXT DOOR (1981). 
Francois Truffaut's tales of obsessive love 
keep growing smaller and less adventurous 
Iv this one, Gérard Depardieu. plays 
‘Bernard, a happy, decent man whose new 
Next-door neighbor (Fanny Ardant) turns 
out to be his lover from years before. As.the 
two. rekindle, their tempestuous affair, Truf- 
faut’ trie$ to sweep us up into the dizzying 
world of grand passion, but except for one 
rather striking garden-party scene nothing 
in-the movie seems spontaneous or daring 
Somerville Theater. 


* kA ZELIG (1983). Woody Allen's latest 
effort is an impish cinematic prank, the 
closest he’s come to putting one of his New 
Yorkér parodies on film. The entire movie is 
a mock dgcumentary assembled around 
Leonard Zelig (played by Alien) , a passive 
figure who_rose to-prominence in. the ‘20s 
and '30s as the “‘human chameleon” for his 
ability to take on the characteristics of 
anyone he came into contact With, Zelig 
seems to be about how the drivé'te. conform 
can turn you into a freak, and thougisit’s 
sometimes very funny, Allen is so caught up 
in the technical feat of reproducing eld 
newsreels that he never explores his subject 
in any depth. Gordon Willis did the master- 
fully grainy cinematography. Harvard 
Square, suburbs. 














SPECIAL 
THANKSGIVING 
DEADLINE: 


BECAUSE OF THE 
THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY, 
DEADLINE FOR 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
FOR THE NOVEMBER 29 ISSUE WILL 
BE WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23 AT 3 PM 
THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
WILL BE CLOSED 
THURS. & FRI., NOV. 24 & 25 


THE CLASSIFIED STAFF WISHES YOU 
ALL A HAPPY THANKSGIVING 
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“Rousing and funny!” 
Vincent canby, N.Y. TIMES 


“A brash, beautiful, 
deeply American, 
film.”’ sheila Benson, 

L.A. TIMES 


“A flashy, gritty 
movie with lots 
of laughs.” 

— Loudon Wainwright 
LIFE MAGAZINE 


How the future began. 


A ROBERT CHARTOFF-IRWIN WINKLER PRODUCTION of A PHILIP KAUFMANN FILM 
“THE RIGHT STUFF” CHARLES FRANK SCOTT GLENN ED HARRIS LANCE HENRIKSEN 
SCOTT PAULIN DENNIS QUAID SAM SHEPARD FRED WARD KIM STANLEY 
BARBARA HERSHEY VERONICA CARTWRIGHT PAMELA REED Music by BILL CONTI 
Director of Photography CALEB DESCHANEL Based on the Book by TOM WOLFE 
Produced by IRWIN WINKLER and ROBERT CHARTOFF 
Written for the Screen and Directed by PHILIP KAUFMAN 
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SORRY NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 
FOR GROUP SALES INFORMATION CALL: 
CHERI:542-3334/ 
CIRCLE:566-4766 


CIRCLE CINEMA 


399 CHESTNUT HELL AVE 
CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


STON 566-4040 

Sun-Tt Thur. 1:00-4:30-8:00 

Fri-Sat-12:00-3:30- FSen-1 30-7:30- 11:00 
7:00-10:20 Sun-1:00-4:30-8:00 


Everyone in this Chevy Chase comedy is plane crazy. 


You'll love it. 


CHEVY CHASE 


SIGOURNEY WEAVER GREGORY HINES 


A WILLIAM FRIEDKIN FILM A STEVE TISCH-JON AVNET PRODUCTION 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH BUD YORKIN PRODUCTIONS “DEAL OF THE CENTURY” 


WALLACE SHAWN-~ RICHARD LIBERTINI and VINCE EDWARDS 


Music by ARTHUR B. RUBINSTEIN 


Executive Producers JON AVNET, STEVE TISCH, PAUL BRICKMAN 
Produced by BUD YORKIN Written by PAUL BRICKMAN 


Directed by WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
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‘ALL THE RIGHT MOVES’ 
MAKES ALL THE RIGHT MOVES. 


Tom Cruise proves once again he is an actor to watch. 
I really liked this one.” katie Kelly, ABC-TV, New York 


“Don’t miss ALL THE 
RIGHT MOVES... 
especially winning 

work fromTom Cruise.” 
Stephan Schaefer, US Magazine 


“One of the year’s 
best!” Jeffrey Lyons, 
Sneak Previews, PBS-TV ae 


“Movie of the Month.” ‘ 


Ed Miller, Seventeen Magazine 


ee Y-FOX PRESENTS 


LL THE MOVES 
savcunwn manatOM CRUISE “CRAIG T. NELSON | LEA THOMPSON* 
PHILLIP GOLDFARB DAVID CAMPBELL MICHAEL KANE 
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What would you do 
if a total stranger 
proved to you 

that your three 
closest friends were 
Soviet agents? 


ROBERT LUDLUM 
SAM PECKINPAH 


USTERMAN 


The one weekend of the 
year pou won ft want to miss 
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AUTGER HAUER 
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“THE OSTERMAN WEEKEND’ CRAIG 1. NELSON: CENNIS HOPPER a BURT LANCASTER 
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Phoenix 
PORTABLES - THE IBM ‘PEANUT’ + SYNTHESIZERS - COMP 


ILLUSTRATION BY MICHAEL G. COBB 





ICROCON 


Computer & Software Centers 


A MICROCON EXCLUSIVE 
BONUS BUCKS 


Bring fF 
your 
family 
together | 
wi 
Franklin’s 
Family Pack: 
The personal computer 
system with so ing 
for everyone. 


Games, home finance software, and more 


} Workaholic. 


ow hard a computer 
system can really work. 


ACE Pro Plus™. a complete business package by Franklin 
Computer, can handle more work than ever before. It includes 


®@ACE 1000 professional sDataPerfectdatabase #sACECaic™ 

. personal computer software spreadsheet analysis 
Franklin's Family Pack includes: @ Franklin video monitor #ACEWriter™ Il word software 

® ACE 1000 Plus personal computer with @BACE 10 disk system processing software § ™ Personal Financier" 


disk drive ® ACE Display 80-column financial solutions 
@ Time Is Money* home finance software card 1 89399 program 
® Welcome diskette 


@ Snack Attack and Friends” 3-in-1 game 

diskette . Fraaeectes: 
= Checkers “ game diskette ER eeee 
one Computer 


Fraaeectss: @ Window” magazine %n a disk 
Computer Cony ei $1 499 300 BONUS BUCKS use towards the purchase of 
additional! Software, Accessories, Hardware and 
200 BONUS BUCKS use toward the Books. 
purchase of additional Software, 
Accessories, Hardware and Books. 


Restrictions apply-details available at store 


Restrictions apply - details available at store 


omputer Corporation Tne ts Money is arguenred cadasaes ot Turning Pont Software 
tashc inc Crackers version 2 | by Oawd Siate is a trademark of Odesta Corporator 


Frankin ACE. ACE Pro Plus. ACECaic. and ACE Whiter are trademarks of F rankin Computer Corporation Data 
Pertect «s a wademark of LJK Enterpnses inc Personal Financier 1s a trademark of Eagle Software Publishing Inc 


The Transportable 
Office 
ACTRIX Computer 


sComplete with 64K Ram 
@2 Double Density Disk Drives 


BUSINESS 
COMPUTER 
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sCommodore 64 computer 
(full keyboard, 64K Ram memory) 


sCommodore Datasette Recorder 
mCommodore Bonus Pack ($100 VALUE) 


87” AmBar HiRes Monitor 

wEpson 80 Printer built in 
Modem with communcation 
Software Complete Software 
Package Perfect Writer, 

* Spelier, Filer, Calc Personal 


1000 BONUS BUCKS use toward the 
purchase of additional Software, 


Pearl, Data Base, Money 
Maestro, Subscription 
100 BONUS BUCKS use toward the to Source 

purchase of additional Software, 200 BONUS BUCKS use toward the 
Accessories, Harware and Books. purchase of additional Software, 
Restrictions apply - details available at store. Accessories, Hardware and Books. 


‘ R eg : $570 Ss AVE $1 71 Restrictions apply-details available at store 
ONLY $399 ONLY $2190 


=$gICROCON | =R4ICROCON 


Computer & Software Centers Computer & Software Centers 


In The WOBURN MALL DANVERS, MA 


Open seven days a week Open six days a week Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Mon. - Sat. 10 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. Wed. and Thur. Nights 8 p.m. 


Sun. 12 noon - 5 p.m. 
Phone (617) 938-1234 1 . 205 


At the Intersection of Route 93 
& Route 128 S Exit 38 


contains over 30 programs A H ain ‘atid Qeete. 


Restrictions apply - details available at store. 


wYou can get 1000 BONUS BUCKS with 
a purchase system costing over $3000 


DIGITAL available at our Danvers store only 


Phone (617) 777-6440 


Just Of 128 Exit 23 
At 33 High St. (Rt. 35N) 
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4 PORTABLES: TAKING IT WITH YOU 


by Peter W. Mitchell 

Everybody knows that the home-computer business is 
unpredictable, with new models being introduced every 
month and old ones quickly becoming obsolete. Given the 
array of products on the market, buying a portable computer 
can be confusing at best. In this report, we look at recent 
developments in portable and desktop personal computers. 


BRINGING UP JR. 

by Peter W. Mitchell 

Recently announced amid much fanfare, the IBM PCjr may 
come as something of an anticlimax, if not a downright * 
disappointment. IBM’s newest personal computer has several 
limitations; in fact, were it not graced by those three magic 
initials, the PCjr’s prospects for success might be rather dim. A 
discussion of the shortcomings of the new machine. 


SYSTEMS ARCHITECTURE 

by Michael Bloom 

The scope of computer applications is growing wider every 
day. Architects at Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, for example. 
are using a CAD/CAM system to put whole cities at their 
fingertips, so they can design buildings without leaving the 
terminal. A look at that system and its capabilities. 


7 NOTES FROM ALL OVER 


by Paul D. Lehrman 

The best-known application of digital technology in music is 
digital recording. But there’s another side: using computers to 
make music. Increasingly powerful machines for composing 
and producing music are being built, and good systems are 
becoming more and more accessible. A review of some of the 
new high-end synthesizers, plus special features on the new 
Musical Instrument Digital Interface (MIDI) and Key Concepts’ 
Notebender, a piano keyboard that can be played in several 
dimensions. 


VOLUME CONTROL 
by Peter W. Mitchell 


Before you go into a store and spend several hundred (or 
several thousand) dollars on a personal computer, it’s 
probably a good idea to spend far less on some information. 
Trouble is, the number of books on the subject has grown to 
well over 2000 in the last couple of years. Some of these books 
are valuable resources; others aren't worth their weight in old 
printouts. A selective guide to the good stutt. 


SECOND DATA MOTION 

by Lisa Deeley Smith 

The boom in personal computers has spawned a new. related 
industry: second-hand computer sales. Used computers are 
being sold through brokers, retailers. and want ads. There are 
some genuine bargains to be found; there are also numerous 
pitfalls to be avoided. Some tips on shopping for used 
computers. 


PIXELS AT AN EXHIBITION 

by Laura Brown 

Did you ever wonder what happens to old computers once 
they've outlived their usefulness? Some of them end up in the 
Computer Museum. We pay a visit to this unique museum, 
where you can learn all about the history of computing tools. 
from the abacus to the microprocessor. 


Copyright 1983 by Media Communications Corporation and the 
Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without 
permission, by any means whatsoever, is prohibited. 


THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


OF THE 21ST CENTURY 
IS AVAILABLE TODAY! 
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Swnclavier II 


The world’s most advanced computer music system 


lhe world’s most advanced compute! music system is revolutionizing the 


vorld of music production, composition and arranging. If vou would like 


to see the Svnclavier® I] demonstrate digital synthesis sound production, 


tutomated music printing. and its built-in 16-track digital recorder, 


I 


Please callin Boston. FRANK BENOTI 
262-2988 


or contact NEW ENGLAND DIGITAL 


PO Box 546 
WHITE RIVER fl NCTION, VT, 05001 
809-995-5800 


See whv Pat Metheny. Oscar Peterson, NBC Television 
and a host of others have joined dats Synclavier’ OB ivausitiede 
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Small packages 


A look at the latest in portable 
and desktop computers 


The Otrona Attaché 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


verybody knows that the 
E home computer business is 

unpredictable. New mod 
els are introduced every few 
months, rampant price-cutting 
soon makes most of them un- 
profitable to manufacture or sell, 
untrained retailers don’t under- 
stand how they work or why 
people want them, the distribu- 
tion of software and accessories is 
chaotic, and spring’s success is 
autumn’s bankruptcy. 

The market for “serious” per- 
sonal computers (that is, those 
used mainly for word processing 
and number crunching, rather 
than for education and games) is 
supposed to be — well, serious. 
But it has become equally vola- 
tile. Last year, the Osborne I was 
the hottest thing around; now 
Osborne is out of business. Last 
year Kaypro was just getting 
started and Morrow was a name 
known only to computer 
professionals; today the Morrow 
Micro Decision and Kaypro II are 
the best buys in the eight-bit 
market. And now everyone is 
waiting to see whether the forth- 
coming and much-discussed Ap- 
ple Mackintosh and IBM 
Peanut/PCjr will produce ripples 
in the market or a tidal wave that 
will swamp other manufacturers. 

It might seem tempting, given 
this atmosphere, to play it safe 
and postpone any computer 
purchase until the market stabi- 
lizes. But that would be foolish: 
there’s no reason to suppose that 
things will be any more settled a 
year from now than they are 
today. Meanwhile, some of to- 
day’s computer systems offer 
superb value and, in many ap- 
plications, will provide such a 
dramatic improvement in 
productivity that they may pay 
for themselves in the first year of 
use. Unlikely as it may seem, the 
safest and most cost-effective 
course for many people is to go 
ahead and buy a system now, 
learn to use it efficiently, and 
benefit from what it can do for 
you. In a couple of years it will 
have paid for itself; your ex- 
perience with it will have made 
you a much cannier shopper; 
there will be new computers and 
programs available, much more 
powerful and user-friendly than 
today’s — and that will be the 
right time to buy the computer of 
your dreams. 

Two factors contribute to mak- 
ing this a fiscally sensible ap- 


proach. One comes from tax law, 
which now says that if a com- 
puter system is used mostly for 
business or investment, its total 
cost (up to $5000) is deductible 
during the year in which it is 
purchased. So if you are in the 33 
percent marginal tax bracket, the 
IRS will pay one-third of the cost 
of your computer. (The IRS will 
eventually get that money back 
from all the other poor slobs who 
pay taxes. Or the cost will be- 
come part of Reagan's $200 
billion budget deficit, under- 
mining the value of the nation’s 
currency. Either way, we all share 
in the buying of your computer. 
Ain't it grand?) 

The other factor is the 70 
percent rule. Computer prices are 
dropping by 30 percent per an- 
num, so that in a year the same 
amount of computing power will 
cost 70 percent as much as it does 
today, and in two years it will 
cost only half as much. This 
means, for example, that you 
could buy an efficient but modest 
eight-bit system today (such as 
the Morrow or Kaypro men- 
tioned above), and replace it with 
a powerful 16-bit system two 
years from now, at a smaller total 
cost than if you bought a more 
primitive version of the 16-bit 
system today. 

So let’s look at what's available 
now. In this report, we will 
survey recent developments in 
portable and desktop personal 
computers. This review is not 
complete, by any means; there 
are far too many brands and 
models to cover them all in a 
reasonable amount of space. In- 
stead, we will focus on the 
machines that are most in- 
novative, most likely to be popu- 
lar, and most compatible with a 
broad range of useful programs. 

One reminder: regardless of 
what you may have heard, there 
is only one fundamental dif- 
ference between eight-bit and 16- 
bit computers. A 16-bit machine 
can work efficiently with a much 
larger internal memory, and 
therefore can run programs that 
are larger, more sophisticated, 
and more user-friendly. This is 
not a significant advantage for a 
computer that will be dedicated 
to a single job, such as word 
processing. Its major benefit is for 
multi-function applications in 
which it is necessary to be able to 
switch rapidly between (or share 
the same data among) several 


related programs — for example, 
data filing and sorting, report 
writing, spreadsheet calculating, 
and graph generating. 


True portables 
The most dramatic break- 
through of 1983 was the arrival of 


the truly productive portable 
computer, fulfilling the promise 
of earlier machines that were 
either useful but not very 
portable (like the Osborne), or 
portable but not very useful (like 
the Epson HX-20). My definition 
of a truly portable computer is 
that it weighs less than 10 pounds 
and runs on batteries. 

There are basically six things to 
consider: keyboard, display 
screen, weight, battery life, data- 
storage capacity, and_ cost. 
Shrunken calculator-style keys 
are Okay for crunching numbers, 
but for processing words you 
want a serious typewriter key- 
board. Of course, that doesn’t 
leave much room for other essen- 
tials, such as a screen to see those 
words on. Ideally you'd like a 
sharp, clear, 12-inch CRT screen, 
like those used in desktop com- 
puters, but CRTs are too heavy 
for true portability and besides, 
they don’t run on batteries. That 
leaves liquid crystal displays 
(LCDs), with their poor contrast 
and their dependence on avail- 
able light. 

The art of making large LCDs 
is still evolving — from the one- 
line-by-20-character displays of 
two years ago, through the pre- 
sent eight-by-80, and toward the 
16 lines by 80 characters in new 
machines now being developed. 
New display technologies, like 
the flat-panel neon-plasma glow 
and the electroluminescent grid, 
are in the works. At present they 
are far too costly and consume 
too much power, but these prob- 
lems are likely to be solved 
within a couple of years. The new 
displays will make CRTs ob- 
solete, with the result that vir- 
tually all desktop computers will 
be light enough to carry, and 
LCDs will be used only in the 
very lightest machines (those 
weighing less than five pounds). 

If you are seriously thinking of 


a portable computer — or one of 
the ‘transportable’ models that 
weigh up to 35 pounds but are 
equipped with handles — you 
owe it to yourself to study Cary 
Lu’s extremely thorough and 
insightful survey/analysis of all 
the major candidates in these two 
categories, published in the Sep- 
tember issue of High Technology 
(For reprints, write to High Tech- 
nology, 38 Commercial Wharf, 
Boston 02110). 

Epson HX-20. This is the com- 
puter that launched the portable 
revolution. It was initially crip- 
pled by a lack of programs; it now 
includes a good word processor 
to go with its excellent keyboard, 
and its extra-cost options include 
a tiny printer and microcassette 
data recorder that fit right into 
cavities in the machine. But 
leaving room for these meant 
cramping the display screen; it 
shows only 80 characters, or 
about 16 words of text. 

Radio Shack Model 100. With a 
good keyboard, a legible display, 
word processing and _ tele- 
communications programs, and a 
built-in modem for transmitting 
the finished text to a data bank or 
sending it home, this machine 
became an_ instant best-seller 
among roving writers. The As- 
sociated Press reportedly bought 
a thousand of them for its re- 
porters. The advertised $799 price 
includes only 8K of RAM, with 
5K available tor text, which isn't 
enough; get the 24K version for 
$1000, or 32K for $1130. A plug-in 
spreadsheet calculation program 
will be available soon, making 
the machine useful for other jobs 
besides peripatetic word process- 
ing and_ telecommunication. 
There’s also a new magazine, 
Portable 100, which provides 
information on other programs 
and accessories for this powerful 
little computer. 
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Desktop and transportable computers 


Eight-bit machines 


NOTES 


RAM DISKS  SFTWR" SCREEN WEIGHT 
64K 1@140K 
64K 1@360K 
64K 2@190K 


64K  2@200K 
64K  2@100K 
64K  1@360K 


12 in. 
12 in. 
9 in. 


12 in. 
5 in. 
5 in. 


Apple DOS. 


se $1200. for 10Mb 

‘d disk 

52-char. display 

pee $1500 for 16-bit 
version 


64K 1@360K 9 in. Amber display 
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Unless specified, all ni soy and desktop systems include a green/black screen displaying 24 lines 
of 80 characters each, the CP/M (8-bit) or MS-DOS (16-bit) operating —_ and two disk drives (one for 
programs and one to hold your text or data). The price shown includes 64K of RAM (or the minimum given); 
all 16-bit machines have room for memory expansion to 256K or more. The carrying weight is listed for 
portables and transportabies. ‘‘PC’’ indicates some degree of compatibility with programs written for the IBM 
PC (but in many cases this compatibility is quite limited). 


“BUNDLED SOFTWARE PACKAGES 


Portable computers 


BASE RAM | 
‘PRICE (min./max.) WEIGHT DISPLAY 


$900 


NOTES 


16K  6?ibs. 16by46chars. Color LCD; modem; 
microcassette 


Plus $300 for printer 
and microcassette 


Plug-in RAM cartridggs 
Modem; plus $330 for 32K 


$800 16K/32K 4Ibs. 4 by 20 chars. 


4lbs. 
4ibs. 


$800 
$800 


16K/32K 
8K/32K 


8 by 40 chars. 
8 by 40 chars. 


196K 9ibs. 


128K/256K 


Bubble memory 
16-bit; bubbie 
memory cartridges 


16-bit; 3-inch 
disks; bubbie 


4 by 80 chars. 
8 by 80 chars. 


64K 8 by 80 chars. 





Too little too late 


Assessing the IBM PC Junior 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


he new home computer 
= now being launched by 

IBM has received more 
free publicity in newspapers and 
computer-oriented magazines, 
prior to its actual production, 
than many other (and better) 
computers get during their entire 
market lifetimes. Now that it has 
been unveiled, the machine itself 
comes as an anticlimax. If it were 
not graced by those three magic 
initials (if, for example, its brand 
name were HAL or JCN instead 
of IBM), its prospects for success 
would be rather dim. Objectively, 
it is an overpriced, disappointing 
assemblage of rather ordinary 
hardware. 

If that judgment sounds famil- 
iar, it is because reviewers said 
pretty much the same things two 
years ago about the original IBM 
Personal Computer. There were 
(and still are) annoying limiia- 
tions in the PC’s physical design, 
and though its “base” price is 
attractively low, it doesn’t in- 
clude much. By the time you add 
all the plug-in options (memory 
boards, disk drives, serial ports, 
and so on) that are needed to 
make the IBM PC useful for jobs 
like word processing or account- 
ing, its price more than doubles. 
Despite this, and even though 
there were very few decent pro- 
grams available to run on the PC 
when it was first introduced, it 
was an instant success among 
businessmen for whom IBM is 
the most trustworthy name in 
office equipment. 

The IBM PC immediately be- 
came part of a chicken-and-egg 
cycle. Attracted by the prospect 
of selling to the rapidly growing 
population of PC owners, many 
software companies started creat- 
ing and tailoring programs for the 
PC, and a large number of 
accessory manufacturers de- 
veloped plug-in circuit boards 
and devices to overcome the PC’s 
inadequacies. These, in turn, 
made the PC a more useful (and 
therefore more attractive) system, 
further increasing its sales. Other 
computer companies launched a 
variety of “PC clones,” machines 
that cost less than the IBM PC but 
are its equal in computing power 
and are able to run many of the 
superb programs that have been 
developed for the IBM. These 
developments, of course, further 
stimulated the demand for PC- 
compatible software, making it 
the fastest-growing segment of 
the programming business. Any 
computer that can’t run that big 
library of programs is now at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

Enter the PC Junior. It is a low- 
cost IBM computer that can run 
PC-compatible programs, and 
that will be the basis of its 
success, even though it is an 
overpriced and second-rate ma- 
chine. 

First, to get the facts straight: 
the PC Junior will be marketed in 
two versions. The starter version, 
list-priced at $670, is the 
“Peanut” computer that every- 
one has been speculating about, 
and is the first IBM computer 
explicitly designed for home use. 
Like the $199 Commodore 64, it is 
a keyboard console with 64K of 
memory and slots for plug-in 
cartridges containing programs 
or video games, plus circuitry for 
displaying its output on an ordi- 
nary color-TV screen. This ver- 
sion will be limited to genuine 
“home” uses of a computer, 
notably education and games. 

Most PC-compatible programs 
will not run on the basic IBM 
Peanut, because they require a 
disk drive, a larger memory, and 
a monitor screen that can display 
80 characters per line rather than 


the 40-character color TV display. 
To use those programs you'll 
need what IBM calls the 
“enhanced PCjr,” which will cost 
$1270 and is what IBM mainly 
intends to sell. It has 128K of 
memory, a disk drive that can 
store 360 kilobytes of data, and 
video circuitry that will provide 
an 80-character display if you 
buy a black-and-green monitor 
instead of using your color TV. 

The PCjr has one engineering 
innovation: its slim, lightweight 
keyboard is connected to the 
computer circuit not by a cable 
but by a beam of infrared light, 
using the same technology as in a 
TV set’s wireless remote control. 
So you can punch information 
into the keyboard, or command 
the computer to run programs, 
from anywhere in the same room 
— while lounging comfortably 
on a couch, for example. (The 
computer itself, however, is still 
connected by a wire to the TV 
set’s antenna inputs, like other 
home computers and video 
games.) 
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But if your primary interest in a 
small computer is for word 
processing (writing school term 
papers, club newsletters, etc.), 
there’s bad news: the PCjr has a 
rubberized ‘‘chiclet’’ keyboard. 
It’s all right for a modest amount 
of word processing, but ex- 
perienced typists won't like it for 
heavy-duty work. Critics have 
also observed that the Peanut’s 
color-video display lacks the 
vivid detail that contributes to the 
appeal of fast-action video games 
on computers such as the Coleco 
Adam, Commodore 64, and all 
Atari models. 

So in both word processing 
and video games, the two most 
popular uses for home com- 
puters, the IBM is notably weak. 
This is especially puzzling in 
view of the IBM’s relatively high 
price. Why should anyone pay 
$670 for the IBM Peanut when 
Atari and Commodore machines 
are selling for less than $250 
equipped with the same memory 
capacity, better keyboards, and 
superior video-game imaging? 


KX-P1090 Low cost 9 pin dot matrix printer with friction or 


tractor feed. 


KX-P1160 16 Pin dot matrix printer for resolution graphics 
and character pristine. 19° Comage and 188 OPE. 


VP-6801P or VP-6802P 6or8 for 
pan or High speed 6 or 8 pen digital plotter 


(1 YEAR FULL WARRANTY) 


The $670 that buys only the 
IBM keyboard unit would get you 
a complete Atari Writer system 
(consisting of the Atari 600XL 
computer, a letter-quality printer, 
and word-processing program 
cartridge), or the entire Coleco 
Adam system (computer, printer, 
word-processing program, and 
data recorder). Evidently IBM is 
betting that, as home computers 
continue to grow in popularity, 
their appeal will broaden beyond 
word processing and video 
games — to what? To education, 
judging from the initial list of 
programs that IBM will market 
for use with the Peanut. 

Of course another company, 
Texas Instruments, tried for the 
past two years to market a home 
computer dedicated mainly to 
education. More educational pro- 
grams were created for use with 
the TI 99/4A than for all other 
home computers combined. But 
the computer business is com- 
petitive, and in order to boost 
sales of the 99/4A, TI had to 
reduce its price below what it cost 
to make and distribute the ma- 
chine — with the result that the 
more computers TI sold, the more 
money the company lost. Maybe 
TI was just ahead of its time; the 
educational uses of home com- 
puters are now becoming a cen- 
tral focus of every manufacturer. 
Still, IBM’s pricing looks like an 
obstacle. 

I think that IBM is right in its 


plan to concentrate on selling the 
“enhanced” PCjr, which has a 
much more plausible place in the 
market than the basic Peanut. 
The idea is that many 
professional and business people 
who use the regular IBM PC at 
work would like to be able to 
bring program and data disks 
home at night or on weekends 
and run them on the compatible 
(but much less expensive) PC 
Junior — editing reports, review- 
ing spreadsheet calculations, and 
so forth. And once the presence 
of the machine in the home is 
justified on those grounds, it 
becomes available to the family 
for educational and entertain- 
ment purposes. 

Many Apple Ile computers, 
which are too costly to buy solely 
for family use, have been 
purchased for precisely this sort 
of mixed  business/family 
purpose. In this scenario, the IBM 
PCjr is really not competing at all 
in the true home-computer mar- 
ket (against Atari, Commodore, 
and Coleco); rather, its direct 
competition is the Apple. And 
like the Apple Ile (and Radio 
Shack’s Models 3 and 4), the PCjr 
will also be bought by a signifi- 
cant number of small businesses 
that can’t afford the $3000-plus 
cost of a fully equipped IBM PC. 
The typical cost of the PCjr, 
together with one or two pro- 
grams and the “optional” but 

Continued on page 15 


CT-160 10” Dual mode color for data display or color graphics. 
TR-120 12” Green or amber display 80 character and 1100 lines 


of resolution. 


DT-D1300D 13” Data grade RGB or composite color display. 
DT-D1000G 10” Data grade RGB color display. 


For dealer inquiries call (617) 
891-8499 or the Panasonic 
Peripherals dealers listed below: 


Hammett Teachers Store 
250 Granite St. 

South Shore Plaza 
Braintree, MA 02184 
(617) 848-0560 


Computertown 
304 So. Broadway 


Rte. 28 . 


Salem, N.H. 03079 
(603) 893-8812 


E.L.!. Computers 

139 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 492-2345 


Panasonic 
Industrial Company 


~ 
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Three computer-generated views of a proposed hotel/office complex in Miami, Florida 


Draw by numbers 


A look at the CAD/CAM system 
at Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


by Michael Bloom 


f all the astonishing advances in 
O computers over their 40-year 

lifespan, the most impressive 
have been in the areas of accessibility 
and applicability. Once upon a time, you 
had to be an aerospace scientist or an 
accountant just to imagine a task the 
computer could handle. Nowadays, 
though, the versatile and ubiquitous 
microchip has been used in practically 
every area of human endeavor. 

Perhaps the most surprising applica- 
tions are those in the creative arts, where 
the mere presence of any machine more 
complicated than a pencil used to be 
grounds for suspicion. The work com- 
puters can now perform for artists, 
musicians, and designers, as well as 
engineers, sometimes seems to verge on 
science fiction. The computer cannot 
possibly usurp the creative process, but 
every job in the world has its tedious, 
repetitive aspects that just beg to be 
automated. In assuming these burdens, 
computers begin to nibble away at the 
perspiration that is proverbially 99 per- 
cent of genius, freeing humans to use 
their time more productively. 

Industrial designers now employ com- 
puters as drafting aids, with software 
than can sketch out an image, from 
original conception to finished blue- 
prints. CAD/CAM, which stands for 
computer-aided design and computer- 
aided manufacturing, has become one of 
the hottest acronyms of the ‘80s. 

Of course, the concept antedates the 
present usage and terminology. Skid- 
more, Owings, and Merrill (SOM), one of 
the nation’s leading architecture firms, 
began working on computer tools for 
architects in 1963. In the intervening 
years it has developed one of the most 
sophisticated CAD/CAM systems in ex- 
istence, customized for architecture. Us- 
ing their proprietary software, Skidmore 
partners can design a building on-line, 
display it on the CRT from any con- 
ceivable viewing angle, call up stress 
analysis subroutines to test its mechani- 
cal stability, situate it in a cityscape 
among existing buildings, and produce 
working. drawings to any required toler- 
ance- on a pen plotter — all without 
leaving the terminal. 

Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill recog- 
nized the utility of computers early on. 
The firm began to develop its system on 
an IBM 1620 mainframe 20 years ago, 
almost as soon as computer graphics 
were invented. Now SOM maintains its 
software on a Digital Equipment Com- 
pany VAX 11/780 at its New York offices. 
Users at nine SOM offices all over the 
country can log on to the system on a 


time-sharing basis, and the VAX, with six 
megabytes of main memory, plus 500 
megs of disk storage, has the capacity to 
handle ail of the more than 100 remote 
terminals at once — but not quickly, 
because, as in most useful systems, the 
demand is already taking its toll on 
response time. The terminals are 
Tektronix color graphic devices capable 
of displaying 4000 distinct colors, with 
facsimile copiers attached for instant 
reference copies of designs. Finished 
drawings are made by extremely precise 
plotters in New York. SOM employs 15 
full-time programmer/analysts, all with 
some background in architecture, to 
maintain and enhance the system, so the 
architect who uses it needn't also be a 
programmer. 

Two Skidmore architects, Ralph Wolfe 
and Terry Rookard, recently demon- 
strated some of the wide range of 
capabilities of the system which, for 
them, are all in a day’s work. Here, for 
example, is a simple procedure for 
designing a building. First, present the 
computer with an outline of the area the 
building is to occupy. Rookard quickly 
drew an L-shaped region by moving the 
cursor around a grid on the screen; more 
elaborate shapes can be traced with a 
mouse on a large graphics tablet. The 
computer stores this outline as a series of 
node points in its internal coordinates, 
and draws in the line segments between 
them. Next, a simple command can 
project this outline upward to the re- 
quired height. This propagates more sets 
of nodes in the computer's data base, 
adding a new dimension that also yields 
new entities: polygons situated in space. 
(Most current CAD/CAM software uses 
the two-dimensional picture plane as its 
work space; SOM’s system was designed 
to incorporate the third dimension, 
which of course is essential to the 
practice of architecture.) The resulting 
shapes can be viewed from any angle or 
perspective. A custom polygon-sorting 
program can filter out the line segments 
that would be hidden from view in a real 
cityscape. The computer will also extract 
isomorphic projections, various sorts of 
cross-sections, and similar architectural 
renderings. 

Moreover, the structure thus defined 
can be inserted into any location within 
the urban landscapes SOM has recorded 
on the system. Most of the country’s 
major metropolitan areas, including Bos- 
ton, exist electronically as large data 














bases in SOM’s system. The data bases 
contain not only images of thousands of 
buildings, but also descriptions of the 
underlying topography, as well as maps 
of some of the utility grids. (Since 
development tends to lead to more 
development, these files are constantly 
being updated. SOM devotes a goodly 
amount of time and money to main- 
taining the accuracy of these electronic 
cityscapes — in the main office in New 
York, they hire summer interns to trace 
buildings and insert them into the master 
map.) The architects can then navigate 
within these data bases. Wolfe and 
Rookard, for example, can view the 
development proposal for the South 
Boston waterfront they are currently 
drafting from numerous real vantage 
points: the point in space corresponding 
to the top of the Hancock tower, say, or a 
point along Northern Avenue. To de- 
scribe a view, the users plot one set of 
three-dimension coordinates for the eye, 
another for the object, and two other 
numbers (approximately entitled 
“hither” and “yon”’) defining the depth 
of field of the view. 

Since the computer interprets these 
coordinates locations as real points in 
space, the architects can monitor various 
sorts of real-world data. Using coordinate 
of the sun’s path through the sky, the 
computer can quickly and accurately 
calculate the shadow a building will cast 
(shadows being one of the more complex 
considerations mandated by New York 
City’s regulations for development). The 
system also performs civil-engineering 
routines, determining how much excava- 
tion will be required, and in what kind of 
soil or bedrock, for the foundation and 
utility hookups. When and if the project 
is put out for bid, the contractors can use 
this information to figure their costs 
more accurately — and once the contract 
is awarded, the managers can use it to 
monitor progress more easily. 

In fact, this system saves money in any 
number of ways. For instance, suppose 
the project being designed is a hospital — 
a frequent application Wolfe demon- 
strated. The architects can design basic 
shapes and configurations for rooms 
with various purposes: examining rooms, 
consulting rooms, surgeries, .bedrooms, 
bathrooms, closets, and so forth. Then 
these rooms can be arranged to fit within 
the floor plan, with any and all of them 
being moved around until all of the 
available space has been filled efficiently 
and aesthetically. Besides the coordinates 
of the rooms’ size and shape, these 
descriptions also include details of fix- 
tures and furniture. So once the 
building has been planned, the 
programs can count the faucets, 
electrical outlets, and feet of pipe with 
unprecedented accuracy. Using these 
figures, contractors can calculate, nearly 
down to the last brick, what materials 
they will need. 


Moreover, once floor plans have been 
defined, system subroutines can 
eliminate a lot of drudgery. For example, 
one program inserts doors quickly and 
easily: the architect simply moves the 
cursor to the segment of wall he wants to 
open up and presses a few keys. The 
computer dissolves the segment and 
replaces it on the display with the 
diagonal line and arc illustrating the 
door’s travel, while noting the additional 
knob and hinges required. Another 
software enhancement helps plot the 
utility lines — power mains, air-con- 
ditioning ducts, water pipes, and so forth. 
The system displays three-dimensional 
data in layers, allowing engineers to find 
efficient routings for the various conduits 
that will avoid the main beams, elevator 
shafts, and each other, and still be 
available for maintenance. The contents 
of various layers show up clearly in 
computer-generated exploded drawings. 

One of the system’s paramount design 
considerations has been to keep all of its 
modules completely integrated. Not only 
does this make it easier on users, who 
don’t have to shuttle themselves and 
their data between various inconsistent 
computer environments, but it also 
preserves the integrity of the data. 
Suppose a decision is made to change the 
thickness of the walls of a building from 
eight inches to one foot. The system will 
follow this change through the entire 
data base, and note what other aspects of 
the design may be affected. The thicker 
walls, for instance, may make the bath- 
rooms too small for the fixtures. Without 
the computer, the problem might have 
gone unnoticed until the contractors 
delivered the toilets to the construction 
site. Wolfe notes too that computer- 
generated drawings always agree with 
each other, which is not always the case 
in human-generated blueprints. 

Much of SOM’s work nowadays is in 
consulting rather than building: city 
planners and redevelopment authorities 
depend on the firm’s expertise for 
feasibility studies, environmental-impact 
statements, development proposals, and 
policy analyses. The computer proves 
itself even more valuable in such 
hypothetical environments. Using the 
terminal as an intelligent scratch pad, the 
architects can examine more alternatives, 
entertain more radical ideas, waste less 
time on unsuitable approaches, and 
arrive more quickly at an optimum 
solution than any process on paper 
would allow. There is also opportunity to 
test design innovations: SOM engineers 
proved on-line that large, enclosed 
atrium configurations are energy-effi- 
cient, before attempting to build them. 

Every feature of this system serves to 
enhance, not impede, the creation of 
buildings. Skidmore, Owings, and Mer- 
rill engineers have designed the system 
to do exactly that, and are working to 
improve its usefulness as a design tool. 
As Ralph Wolfe says, ‘‘If it doesn’t serve 
the purpose of making better architec- 
ture, what's the point?” 

















The Syntauri synthesizer 


Changing keys 


A look at eight . 


high-end synthesizers 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


balance sheets and data bases whose 

lives have been affected by the 
development of cheaper, smaller, more 
powerful computers. The computer revo- 
lution has not escaped the notice of 
creative artists who are open to new 
modes of expression. At Digicon, the 
recent convention for ‘‘the digital arts” in 
Vancouver, Canada, filmmakers, paint- 
ers, sculptors, choreographers, and even 
weavers demonstrated how computers 
have aided the creative process and 
transformed their work. And probably 
the area of the arts that has been the 
fastest to capitalize on computers is 
music. 

The best-known application of digital 
technology in music is digital recording, 
which converts audio signals into strings 
of numbers that can be manipulated, 
stored, and reproduced on computer 
equipment with astonishing accuracy 
and fidelity. But there’s another side: 


I t’s not only people concerned with 


using computers to make music. The 
now-famous Casio VL-Tone, the first 
miniature synthesizer, used a tiny micro- 
processor similar to the ones used in 
pocket calculators, and married it to a 
sound-producing integrated-circuit chip. 

That, of course, is ‘computer music” in 
its simplest form. Beyond that rudi- 
mentary application rises a huge range of 
powerful tools for composing and 
producing music. Increasingly powerful 
machines are being introduced every 
day, and the end still isn’t in sight. Of 
course, to do real creative work takes real 
money. A $200 Commodore can play 
“On Top of Old Smokey” in perfect time, 
but anyone who wants to extend “the 
edge of the art’’ — as it was called at 
Digicon — had better be backed with a 
healthy credit line. 

But good synthesizers are becoming 
more and more accessible, and sophisti- 
cated musical tools are available even for 
the lowly Apple II. Two prime examples 


Passing notes 


hot topic of discussion at 
A Digicon, as well as at the most 

recent convention of the Audio 
Engineering Society (in New York last 
month), is MIDI, the new Musical 
Instrument Digital Interface. Supported 
by Roland, Yamaha, Sequential 
Circuits, and a few other Japanese and 
American synthesizer manufacturers, 
MIDI is a way to get synthesizers to 
“talk” to each other. 

Any synthesizer that uses a micro- 
processor is a candidate for MIDI. It is‘a 
mode of transmitting data, specifically a 
16-channel serial bidirectional stream 
with a clock rate of 31.25 kilobaud. It 
runs over standard audio cable, termi- 
nated with five-pin DIN plugs. With 
MIDI, the keyboard on one synthesizer 
will be able to play another. Infor- 
mation such as key velocity, volume, 
sustain, pitch bend, and other per- 
formance factors can be traded back 
and forth between instruments. 

If it is adopted intact by a large 
number of manufacturers, MIDI will 
allow performers to choose from a 
variety of cheap or expensive synthe- 
sizers, and to use as many as they like 
simultaneously. MIDI information can 


also be stored on a computer, so that a 
performer can record a synthesizer 
track at home and send it in on a 
computer disk to a recording studio, 
where it can be used to play another 
synthesizer for the recording session — 
with no hands. MIDI is not limited to 
hard-wired hookups; development of a 
telephone/satellite system, so that mu- 
sicians can communicate their ideas 
over long distances, is already under 
way. In the future, instead of sending in 
a disk, a studio synthesist will literally 
be able to phone his or her part in. 
Perhaps most important, the hard- 
ware necessary to make a synthesizer 
MIDI-compatible will cost the manu- 
facturer all of about $5 per unit. There 
are those who consider the interface 
primitive, and complain that it is not 
powerful enough to handle the com- 
plex “expressive events’ that make up 
much serious and experimental com- 
puter music. But in the world of rock 
and pop music — which, after all, is 
where the money is — MIDI promises 
drastic changes in the way the music we 
hear is composed, recorded, and per- 
formed. 
— P.DL. 


are the AlphaSyntauri and_ the 
Soundchaser. 

At the heart of both of these systems is 
a pair of circuit cards known as the 
Mountain Computer Music System, 
which plug into expansion slots on the 
Apple. These cards contain 16 digitally 
controlled oscillators, and have stereo 
outputs which can be plugged into a 
home hi-fi, a PA system, or a studio 
recording console. The cards receive 
instructions for producing sounds from 
the computer. 

The AlphaSyntauri comes with a 
piano-type keyboard, which also plugs 
into the Apple. The accompanying soft- 
ware breaks down into two main mod- 
ules. ‘Alpha Plus” is used for designing 
the sounds the system plays. Each sound 
(called an ‘‘instrument’’) uses two of the 
Mountain oscillators, which means that 
eight sounds (either different notes on 
the same instrument or different instru- 
ments) can be played simultaneously. 
The software gives control over the type 
of waveforms used in the sound, and also 
over their envelope characteristics — 
their attack rate, sustain level, decay rate, 
and so forth. 

Waveforms can be generated with any 
of several programs. ‘‘Quickwave” takes 
a predesigned waveform and lets the 
user balance its first 16 overtones or 
harmonics. ‘Draw Wave” enables the 
user to sketch the wave graphically on 


the Apple’s video screen by using a pair 
of game paddles or by specifying points 
or vectors On a 256 x 256 map. “Wave ” 
allows the mixing of four different 
waves, thereby adding and balancing an 
unlimited number of harmonics. There 
are also programs for simulating the 
sound of a Hammond B3 organ, and for 
highly precise pulse waves. 

The completed waves and envelopes 
are then arranged into “preset masters” 
of 10 instruments, which are stored on a 
floppy disk or disks. Each disk has a 
capacity of about a dozen preset masters. 
These can then be played live, or used in 
the recording program, called 
‘Metatrak.”’ 

Metatrak allows the user to play 
musical lines (either single note or 
polyphonic), store them, and then record 
other lines on top of them, just like a 
multitrack tape recorder, on up to 16 
tracks altogether. Like a tape recorder, 
the music can be edited after it is 
recorded, but unlike a tape recorder, the 
music’s speed can be changed without 
altering its pitch, or vice versa. Different 
instruments can be assigned to each 
track, so re-orchestrations of a finished 
piece are simple. 

There are facilities for synchronizing 
the Metatrak playback with a drum 
machine or with a multitrack tape deck, 
for building up highly complex arrange- 

Continued on page 20 


Bending the rules 


Bach was released and entered 

popular consciousness, one of the 
great debates in the world of electronic 
music has been “keyboard or not 
keyboard?’” Many say that using a 
piano-type keyboard keeps synthesizer 
players locked into an “‘elecronic-organ 
syndrome” and severely limits their 
expressive abilities. Defenders of the 
concept maintain that the alternatives 
— guitar, woodwind, ribbon controllers, 
or even Theremin-like devices — are 
worse, 

In a warehouse in Allston, a small 
group of instrument designers and 
engineers who call themselves Key 
Concepts are working on a com- 
promise. The Notebender is a piano 
keyboard that operates in several 
dimensions, thereby greatly increasing 
the number of creative options open to 
the player. 

The idea behind the Notebender, as 
company president Jeff Tripp explain it, 
was hatched in 1965 — the “pre- 
synthesizer” era. It was basically a 
harpsichord that could bend notes, 
much the way a guitar does. It took 
about 16 years — “‘in fits and starts” — 


t rom the day that Switched-On 


to build, and it was obsolete by the time 
it was finished. The player bends notes 
over a range of about three semitones 
when the key is moved back and forth, 
but, as Tripp admits, “It’s too easy to 
accidentally displace the key. It’s a 
Rube Goldberg device.” The key sur- 
faces are not flat: in order to facilitate 
control in the horizontal plane, they are 
wavy and ridged. It’s an interesting 
concept, but the complex mechanics 
involved make the thing rather imprac- 
tical for production. 

Tripp and his partners have more 
recently been working on. a com- 
puterized vesion of the keyboard, 
which can interface with a synthesizer. 
Unveiled at a small party last month, 
the electronic Notebender does indeed 
have intriguing possibilities. 

In its newest form, the Notebender is 
a five-octave keyboard that allows the 
player to move any of the keys back 
and forth, in groups or individually, 
about an inch. The motion of the keys is 
tracked by an onboard 68000 micro- 
processor. For now, the interpretation 
of the information is handled by an 
external computer, but Tripp says that 

Continued on page 20 
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Read all about it 


Computer books: a roundup of new titles 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


ver the last couple of 
O «=: the number of 
books about micro- 


computers and programming has 
grown from approximately zero 
titles to well over 2000. While 


For brochure and 
registration information, 
call: 617/353-4746 


Classes held in the 
Metropolitan College 
Microcomputer Laboratory 


Boston University is an 
equal opportunity institution 


there’s certainly an element of 
faddishness in this publishing 
boom, there’s also a very real 
reason for it. If you go into a store 
and plunk down several hundred 
(or several thousand) dollars for a 


Personal Computer Seminars 
Introduction to Personal Computers 
a 3-week seminar that teaches you how to use a personal computer 


« electronic spreadsheets 
* word-processing software 
* database management 


1- and 2-Day Software Seminars 
* Lotus 1-2-3 (2 days) 

* Word Star (1 Day) 

* dBASE Il (2 days) 


Special Features 


* Continuous hands-on training on IBM and DEC Rainbow personal 


computers 
* Lab time available 
* Comprehensive Manual yours to keep 


* A substantial discount toward the purchase of a personal computer 


Boston University 
Metropolitan College 


personal-computer system with- 
out first learning something 
about the subject, you deserve 
the confusion and disappoint- 
ment you are likely to get. 

You can’t depend heavily on 





terminal fatigue? 


Introducing 


Eye Guard 


If you regularly work with 


terminal, a word processor, or spend 
long hours in front of video monitors, 
chances are you frequently suffer from 
some form of eye-strain or headache. 
Eye-Guard Leaded Acrylic Anti-Glare 


*Attaches to any 


computer 


i | 


a computer 


terminal 


with convenient 


Velcro™ tabs. 


Screen Shields eliminate the burning, 
watery eyes or other symptoms of eye- 
fatigue which may be caused by work- 
ing in close proximity to computer ter- 
minals or other forms of CRT’s. 


EYE-GUARD is only available from an 
authorized Spencer Group Representa- 
tive. So call today for free information. 


Gilford, NH 03246 


(603) 524-9610 
In Boston 247-1311 


the Spencer Group, inc. 


retail salespeople. The good ones 
soon burn out or become highly 
paid consultants, and the rest 
tend to be as ill-informed and 
idiosyncratic as their hi-fi 
counterparts. You've got to 
educate yourself before you go 
shopping. Even after you buy a 
system, you'll find that the in- 
struction manuals supplied range 
from inadequate to intimidating. 
So you will need to go in search 
of further education, in order to 
unravel the mysteries of com- 
puter use and abuse. 

Yes, we definitely need a few 
good computer books. But do we 
need thousands of them? Hardly 
— and the bad news is that many 
of the books in this flood of titles 
are not very good. Some are 
slapdash efforts, thrown together 
in a hurry to make a quick buck; 
others are well-intentioned but 
simply inadequate. Here are a 
couple of shoppers’ guidelines: 

1) Beware of hardcover books. 
I don’t know of any reason this 
should be so, but I’ve never seen 
a really useful and informative 
hardbound book about com- 
puters. That doesn’t mean that 
there aren’t any, but the few 
hardcover computer books that 
have been really good were 
quickly reprinted in paperback 
editions, and many of the best 
computer books are published 
only in paper. 

2) Beware of book clubs that 
specialize in computer books. 
Actually, this follows from 1), 
since computer-oriented book 
clubs are mostly trying to unload 
hardcover books that nobody 
wants. 

3) This is the most important 
rule: don’t fall for the idea that a 
“book,” which has large print 
and nice bindings and sells for 
$12 in a store, is superior to 
something that looks like a mag- 
azine, has smaller type and thus 
fewer pages, and sells for $3.95 
on a newsstand. Between a 
“book” and a magazine-format 
publication covering the same 
subject with about the same 
number of words, the ‘‘maga- 
zine’ is likely to be better — more 
up-to-date, more thorough, and 
more carefully edited for ac- 
curacy. Since the publishers and 
editors at most book-publishing 
houses don’t know much about 
computers and  programining, 
they depend on having a book 
author know what he’s talking 
about — and many either don’t 
know the subject very well or 
don’t know how to present it 
clearly. Magazine-format books, 
on the other hand, usually de- 
pend on the combined expertise 
of several people rather than ona 
single author; there’s more cross- 
checking of their work, more 
pooling of information and ideas, 
and, of course, a shorter printing 
and distribution cycle. 

Here are some of the good 
magazine-format books that I’ve 
found recently at computer stores 
and at well-stocked newsstands, 
such as Out of Town News in 
Harvard Square: 

® Computer Buyer's Guide 
and Handbook. Before you can 
make an intelligent purchase, 
you need to know what's avail- 
able, and this guide, which is 
published four times a year, is a 
good place to start. At its heart is 
a hardware survey — fairly de- 
tailed one-page descriptions of 75 
microcomputers. It also has 
tables of data on printers, mod- 
ems, monitors, and 10 categories 
of programs for business and 
professional use. Edition number 
12 of the guide included a survey 
of multi-user systems and “‘local- 
area” multi-computer networks; 
edition 13, which should be out 
by the time you read this, is 
scheduled to include information 
on data banks and “integrated” 
software packages. 

®@ Money Guide to Personal 
Computers. Produced by the 
editors of Money magazine, this 
is a remarkably helpful compila- 
tion of clear information and 
good advice on this intimidating 
subject. If you’re looking for a 


place to start your reading, or if- 
you want to read only one book 
before you go shopping, this 
$2.95 guide is an excellent one- 
volume crash course. 

®@ Creative Computing 1984 
Buyer’s Guide. This guide con- 
tains three dozen computer re- 
views (covering virtually every 
machine designed for home use) 
reprinted from the monthly mag- 
azine of the same name, plus 
comparative reviews of a dozen 
printers and tabular data on lots 
of hardware. 

® InfoWorld Report Card. This 
report consists of reviews, 
reprinted from a weekly trade 
paper, of 28 computers, six print- 
ers, four modems, and mis- 
cellany. 

@ A Parent's Guide to Personal 
Computers and Software. This is 
the second spiral-bound _ in- 
troductory book that has been 
published under the aegis of 
Consumer Guide, and it’s every 
bit as clear, accurate, and candid 
as its predecessor. Published four 
months ago, some of its hardware 
specifics are already out of date, 
but the rest of its information — 
and all of its advice about home 
computers and educational pro- 
grams — is excellent. 


Mapping the flood 

The hardware surveys in the 
preceding books will help you 
sort out the confusing array of 
machines on the market, and will 
give you some idea of the fea- 
tures, capacity, and cost of each. 
But how can you find out about 
other informative books on the 
subject? And you'll need to think 
seriously about what programs 
you are going to run on your 
machine after you buy it; again, 
how can you learn about the 
thousands of programs that are 
available? Poring over the 
shelves at your neighborhood 
computer shop isn’t much help, 
because a single store can’t stock 
more than a small fraction of 
what's available. The answers 
may lie in two more books. 

The Reader’s Guide to Micro- 
computer Books, by Nicita and 
Petrusha (Golden/Lee, $9.95), is 
basically a directory of about 400 
computer books, each sum- 
marized in a one-paragraph re- 
view. The real value of a volume 
like this is that it may apprise you 
of helpful books — and even 
entire new categories — whose 
existence you never suspected. 
For instance, there’s a whole class 
of books describing how to make 
effective use of programs such as 
VisiCalc and SuperCale in a 
broad range of small-business 
applications. These books pick 
up where the programs’ own 
instruction manuals leave off, 
and in the long run their practical 
hints are a lot more valuable than 
an entire bookshelf of tomes 
explaining computer circuitry. 

If you’re buying a computer 
primarily for work, rather than 
games, the odds are good that 
you will choose either the IBM 
PC or one of the many “IBM- 
compatible” computers that can 
run some or all of the exploding 
population of programs written 
for the PC. If that’s not what you 
were planning, maybe you 
should rethink your plan. Like it 
or not, the IBM PC’s operating 
system is the standard for 16-bit 
computers, just as CP/M and 
Apple-DOS have been the pri- 
mary standards for eight-bit com- 
puters during the past five years, 
and most programs are being 
written to conform to those stan- 
dards. 

The benefit to you is.a wider 
variety to choose from, and a 
much greater probability that 
there will exist a program to do 
the specific task that you want 
done. This abstract argument 
became much more concrete to 
me when I picked up the JBM PC 
and XT Software Guide ($19.95), 
compiled by Gerald VanDiver, a 
massive 100-page directory of the 
more than 2000 PC-compatible 
programs and accessories that 

Continued on page 15 





Bring 
your 
family 
together 


holidays. 


Franklin’s Family 
something for everyone. 


Games, home finance software, and more. Franklin's Family Pack is a powerful 
personal computer system the entire family will find easy and fun to use. 

Franklin's ACE 1000 Plus personal computer has 64K of memory and a built-in 
disk drive. There's a full-size typewriter-style keyboard with upper and lowercase. And a 
12-key numeric pad that greatly simplifies financial calculations. 

Best of all, the ACE 1000 Plus is compatible with the thousands (more than 16,000, 
in fact) of software programs written for the Apple® Il. Many of which, your children may 
already be using in school. 

To get you started, Franklin has included the software you'll use again and again. 
Time Is Money* home finance program lets you balance your checkbook, calculate and 
monitor budgets, and perform numerous other financial calculations. 

And when you're ready to relax, just pull out the joystick (if the kids haven't already 
beat you to it) and test your skills on Snack Attack and Friends™. A 3-in-1 game diskette 
with Snack Attack, County Fair, and Space Cadet, it will provide hours of entertainment 
for the whole family. So will Checkers” an old favorite that teaches strategy in a new way. 

Finally, flip through the pages of Window™, a magazine on a disk that provides 
a new look at the world through feature articles, an educational game, and more. 

See for yourself. Franklin's Family Pack is the perfect present for your family. 


Fraainiciss: 
Computer 


Franklin Family Pack and Franklin ACE are trademarks of Franklin Computer Corporation. Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer 
Inc. Time Is Money is a registered trademark of Turning Point Software Inc. Snack Attack and Friends is a trademark of Funtastic Inc 
Checkers version 2.1 by David Slate is a trademark of Odesta Corporation. Window is a trademark of Window Inc 

Franklin's video monitor not included in package. Available separately from dealers 
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Resale values 


Advice on buying a used computer 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


computers. They were fruit- 

ful and multiplied, in 
bewildering variety: mainframes, 
minis, and micros; Apples, Ataris, 
and IBMs. And it came to pass 
that those who owned them 
wished to cast them off. And lo, a 
new and even more bewildering 
category was formed: used com- 
puters. 

Not only are there all those 
varieties of hardware and soft- 
ware to chose from when con- 
sidering a used computer, but 
there are also all the usual 
worries that go along with buy- 
ing anything used. Add to this 
the relatively recent formation of 
this market: it’s been possible to 
get second-hand mainframes and 
minicomputers for some years, 
but the microcomputer market — 
and thus, the very existence of 
used personal computers — is so 
new that the most well-estab- 
lished second-hand _ personal- 
computer company has been in 
business all of seven months. It’s 
not yet possible to visit a one- 
stop used-computer store, as you 
might a large used-car lot. But 
there are a variety of different 
specialty markets in the greater 
Boston area, some of which are 
beginning to expand. 

The different types of second- 
hand markets reflect the variety 
of potential customers. Busi- 
nesses constitute one of the 
oldest: for example, the company 
that has a computer system in 
place and would like to pick up 
another DEC writer (an off-line 


I n the beginning, there were 


typewriter that interfaces with 
the computer). These customers 
have had places to shop for quite 
some time — places that often 
buy salvage from computer com- 
panies. (This market’s been 
around long enough to have had 
its first scandal; in February, BEI 
Incorporated, of Peabody, was 
charged with conspiracy to steal 
$7 million from Nixdorf by 
means of rigging bids on the parts 
Nixdorf wished to sell.) Another 
relatively established used-com- 
puter outlet is one that serves 
hackers, those who want to buy a 
used computer to strip it for parts 
to use for customizing their sys- 
tems or for building an entire 
computer from disparate compo- 
nents. The newest customers are 
the people or small businesses 
who want a_ microcomputer 
(sometimes their first micro- 
computer) cheap. 

In fact, they might well start as 
any casual used-goods buyer 
would, by shopping the 
classifieds. The Globe’s computer 
department, in its ‘Market 
Basket” section, is small but 
growing. The Want Advertiser's 
computer and video games sec- 
tion been expanding ever since it 
was instituted, about a year ago, 
according to general manager 
Mike Lord. “It started off rather 
small, and grew rather rapidly,’’ 
he says. It’s been at its current 
size — four or so pages — ‘for 
the past six months.”’ Ads in this 
section have ‘‘a very short run,” 
which is a fair indication of how 
well used computers are selling, 


because sellers don’t pay for the 
ad until a sale is made. The ads 
placed here are for some of the 
earliest, least sophisticated com- 
puters — a 16K TRS 80, for 
example, and lots of Atari 2600s. 
There are a fair share of Apple IIs, 
Il+s, and Ile for sale, too. And the 
ads are often for packages of 
hardware and software. 

The ads in the specialty 
magazines offer similar packages. 
These magazines attract ads for 
the less-well-known models — 
the Computer Bargain Guide 
(whose first issue never made the 
newsstands because of a missing 
dateline and price) lists ads for 
Okidata, Intertec, and Vector 
Graphic computers. The specialty 
magazines are also the place to 
place ‘“wanted-to-buy” ads. The 
September/October issue of 
Computer Update, the Boston 


e 
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Computer Society’s magazine, = 


has requests for “IMSAI 8080 
documentation” and ‘Apple III, 
preferably with 256K of memo- 
ry. 

A computer broker is the next 
step up from the classifieds. A 
computer broker acts as a go- 
between for computer buyers and 
sellers, keeping lists of needs 
from both. Boston Computer Ex- 
change, just seven months old, 
has already established itself as 
the largest second-hand micro- 
computer broker in the country. 
Manager Cameron Hall works 
almost exclusively over the tele- 
phone; though customers can 
come to her office at 10 Milk 
Street in Boston, they won't see 


Eli Heffron’s, in Cambridge 


any computers displayed. Hall 
maintains lists of buyers and 
sellers, then matches them up 
and arranges meetings for the 
actual sale to take place. 

Jim Wallace, publisher of Com- 
puter Bargain Guide and man- 
ager of the Computer Graveyard, 
143 South Main St. in Reading, 
hopes to have his microcomputer 
showroom ready soon. (He’s still 
moving into his new location, 
and was busy moving boxes of 
printer paper in the cellar the day 
I visited.) He plans to take 
microcomputers on consignment 
and to arrange trade-in deals 


between new-computer _ sales- 
men and used-computer owners. 
The Electronic Supermarket, 
run by Ahmed Attar from the 
same location as Wallace’s busi- 
nesses (all three are owned by 
Industrial Semiconductor), repre- 
sents another place to buy used 
computers — the electronic bul- 
letin board. You need a computer 
and modem to be able to dial 
these up, so these sources aren’t 
really accessible to. first-time 
buyers, unless you call them up, 
say, ON your company’s time 
while contemplating buying a 
Continued ow page 14 


NEW SOFTWARE FROM ELECTRONIC ARTS 
Get Ready for the Playoffs 


DR. J AND LARRY BIRD 
GO 1-ON-1 


Personally designed by Julius Irving, 
Larry Bird and Eric Hammond. 
The ultimate match-up of talent, it’s the best animation of any sports game for any 
computer. You have the REALISTIC thrill of becoming Dr. J. or Larry Bird. 


¢ 1 on | reflects the special styles of the designers. 
It’s like a real game, with fatigue, hot and cold shooting spells, referees, fouls, 


ARCHON 


“The Most Innovative Game of 1983 Award” 
— ELECTRONIC GAMES 


“Archon is one of the most addicting two-player 
games ever created for the Atari. I 
unconditionally recommend it to anyone with a 
good supply of patient, forgiving friends to play 
against.” 


DIVERSIFIED ELECTRONICS 
19 Vernon St., 
KEENE, NH 03431 
603-357-4360 


FERRANTI-DEGE INC.L 
455 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, MA 02215 

617-232-2550 


RAM COMPUTER CENTER 
427 Great Rd., 
Acton, MA 01720 
617-263-0418 


617-369-1992 


— A.N.A.L.0.G. 


617-431-7010 


COMPUTER CONCPETS 
Store 47A 
Hanover Mall, 
Hanover,. MA 02339 


COMPUTER MAGIC OF DENNIS 
Colonial Candie Plaza 
W, Dennis, MA 02670 
617-394-1566 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS & SOFTWARE 
46 Mechanic St., 
Leominster, MA 01453 
617-537-1202 


617-547-3289 


33 High St., 
Danvers, MA 01923 


MUSIC 


CONSTRUCTION SET 


“..Harvey sat down with his Apple and an 
introductory music text and ame up with a 
program that is making even professional 
musicians stand up and shout ‘Bravo!’ ” 

— TIME MAGAZINE 


- Includes whole notes to 16th notes, ties, rests 
- 10 songs built in for you to change 


- 6 note chords 


- Print the music you compose 


- All With a joystick 


MICROCON SFOTWARE 
Woburn Mail 


Woburn, MA 01801 
617-838-1234 


MICRO STORE 
9 Cape Rd., 
Taunton, MA 02780 
617-823-8106 


Cambridge, Mi 08 38 

. MA 021 

617-491-6690 

TECH COMPUTER STORE 
199 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Cambridge, 

617-497-0395 


SOFTWAIRE CENTRE 
1 Great Meadow Rd., 
Burlington, MA 01803 

617-273-2919 


SOFTWAIRE CENTRE 
1000 Mass. Ave., Cam , MA 02138 
617-497-912 


AIRE 
45 Palmer St., 
Lowell, MA 01852 
617-459-7311 


COMPUTER 
1019 lyanough Rd., 
Hyannis, MA 02601 

617-771-7716 
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A replica of the Pascaline, an early calculator, shown at the Computer Museum 


Collectors’ items 


A visit to the Computer Museum 


by Laura Brown 


he screen displays a non- 
' descript field of white 
dots, representing stars. 
Each of two players commands a 
single starship, which is limited 
to moving around the screen and 
firing torpedoes. The control box 
is a homemade assembly of 
wood, wire, Bakelite, and 
switchboard hardware thrown 
together. The object is simple: kill 
or be killed. 

Today’s video-era teenagers 
would probably take one look at 
Spacewar! and pass on to the next 
game, in search of more color, 
speed, noise, and drama. But 


back in 1961 — the year John F. 


Kennedy took office, the year the 
Soviet Union sent its first 


astronaut into space, and the year 
the US sent its first astronaut into 
space, and the year the US sent its 
first two military companies into 
South Vietnam — Spacewar! was 
the most exciting computer game 
around. It represented another 
historical first for that year: de- 
veloped by a small group of 
computer buffs working on the 
brand-new PDP-1 computer in 
Cambridge, it was the first so- 
phisticated video game. 

The story behind the world’s 
first video game, and the people 
who made it happen, is just one 
of the many treasures that fill the 
world’s only computer museum. 
By next fall, the Computer Mu- 
seum, now tucked away at 


Digital Equipment corporation in 
Marlboro, will open in a roomy 
new home on Museum Wharf in 
Boston, just above the present 
Children’s Museum. The move 
will bring the museum's large 
collection of exhibits and infor- 
mation about computer history to 
a wider audience than it could 
reach in Marlboro. It will also 
give the museum more than five 
times the exhibit space it has in its 
present quarters. 

Corporate officers at Digital 
originally founded the Computer 
Museum in 1979, as an exhibit in 
the Digital lobby. In 1982, the 
museum broke away and became 
a nonprofit, industry-wide or- 
ganization independently con- 


trolled by its members and a 22- 
member board of directors. It 
remained, however, in a Digital 
building. The museum decided 
this year to take advantage of an 
unexpected opportunity to move 
to Boston. It will vacate its two- 
floor space at Digital head- 
quarters in early 1984. 

As the world’s only museum 
devoted solely to computers and 
the evolution of information 
processing, the Computer Mu- 
seum has become the final rest- 
ing place for much of the world’s 
outdated eomputer equipment. 
Although the museum’s collec- 
tion of computers includes many 
bits and pieces of large systems, 
rather than entire- replicas, it 
quickly becomes apparent that 
Museum Director Gwen Bell has 
virtually cornered the collection 
market. 

Starting with exhibits of an- 
cient computing tools like the 
abacus, and of the 17th-century 
scales developed by Edmund 
Gunter that eventually became 
the slide rule, a visitor can browse 
through early calculators and 
adding machines, number sieves 
made of bicycle chains, 18th- 
century French jacquard silk 
looms controlled by punch cards, 
German coding and decoding 
machines, the Apollo-mission 
guidance computer, the Kurzweil 
Reading Machine for the blind, 
and four generations of modern 
computer technology — vacuum 
tubes to microchips. 

“We're a museum where his- 
tory works in front of us instead 
of behind us,” explains Christine 
Rudomin, programs coordinator. 
“It’s a unique situation — we 
have to make decisions daily 
about what to take before it 
becomes obsolete.” 

The museum recently acquired 
a large chunk of the SAGE 
military computer, used by the 
United States Air Force until 
early this year to coordinate 
tracking and information sys- 


THE SENSIBLE SPELLER™ IV 
CORRECTS SPELLING MISTAKES 


IMMEDIATELY. 


The most popular new word- 

processing product introduced for the 
Apple computer in 1982 was not a word 
processor— it was the SENSIBLE 
SPELLER IV proofreading program? 

A perfect complement to your current 
Apple word-processing program, the 
SENSIBLE SPELLER IV is fast, friendly, 
and gives you the features you need ina 


spelling checker. 


First in features** 


It only takes a minute or two for the 
SENSIBLE SPELLER to scan through a 
ten-page document and compare each 
word against its 80,000-word dictionary. 


First in word-processor compatibility 
The SENSIBLE SPELLER works with 
more Apple word processors than any 
other spelling program, including: DOS 
3.2, DOS 3.3 (Apple Writer—all versions, 


First in dictionaries 


The SENSIBLE SPELLER includes the 
largest, most authoritative dictionary 
available for the Apple computer. Over 
80,000 words are supplied, direct from 
the official Random House Dictionary. 
And there is unlimited room to add your 
own special words. The official Black’s 
Law Dictionary is available separately. 


6619 Perham Drive 
(313) 399-8877 


o. Sensible ° 
<a Software, Inc. 


tems. The SAGE (Semi-Automat- 
ic Ground Enviornment) was 
developed by IBM in the 1950s to 
track incoming data from radar 
and planes. Installed in 1958, the 
system was the longest-running 
vacuum-tube computer in the 
world. Long after transistors 
(and, later, semi-conductors and 
integrated circuits) replaced vac- 
uum tubes, the Air Force hung 
onto its SAGE. “They kept it 
running so long because it was so 
reliable,’ says exhibits and 
archives coordinator Meredith 
Stelling. “The important thing 
was that it processed things so 
quickly. They had really worked 
all the bugs out of the system.” 

Stelling acquired a piece of the 
SAGE unit from the Air Force’s 
Arctic Installation in North Bay, 
Canada, when the military re- 
placed the AN/FSQ-7 with a new 
and more energy-efficient com- 
puter designed by Hughes Air- 
craft. The large modulator units 
were moved into the museum’s 
new space at Museum Wharf in 
mid-October, and will make up 
their own exhibit when the mu- 
seum opens the space to the 
public in the fall. 

Stelling says the museum origi- 
nally approached the Air Force 
about keeping a part of the 
SAGE. But now that word has 
gotten out that the museum 
wants computers, she says, many 
people offer their equipment un- 
solicited. 

‘“‘We take whatever they want 
to give us, whether we have it 
already or not,” says Stelling. 
“There are a lot of pack rats in the 
industry,” she adds, smiling. 
Opening a drawer in a cabinet be- 
hind her desk, she pulls out a 
worn cardboard box filled with 
computer innards. “This is stuff 
we haven't even been able to 
identify.” 

Eventually, the museum staff 
will probably identify the mys- 
tery parts, with the help of a mass 

Continued on page 14 


West Bloomfield, Mi 48033 


Each misspelled word is shown to you in 
the middle of a small excerpt from your 
document, so you won't waste time try- 
ing to remember how you used the word. 
You can immediately correct the 
misspelled word by replacing it with the 
proper spelling. The SENSIBLE 
SPELLER even suggests the correct 
spelling for your misspelled words! 


Bank Street Writer, Magic Window, 
Screen Writer, etc.), SuperText, Word 
Handler, CP/M (Wordstar, etc.), and 
Pascal word processors. 

The SENSIBLE SPELLER is available 
for $125 and runs on all Apple //e, Il +, 
and Apple-compatible computers with 
one or two disk drives. 


Please add $1.25 for shipping. 
Visa/Mastercard/Check/COD weicome! 


* April 1983, Softalk magazine reader survey. 
**Not all features are available with CP/M, Pascal, and 
Word Handler. 


Apple, Apple Pascal and Apple Writer are trademarks of 
Apple Computer, Inc.; Bank Street Writer — Brodebund; 
Black's Law Dictionary — West Publishing; CP/M — 
Digital Research Corp.; Screen Writer — Sierra On-Line, 
inc.; SuperText - Muse Software; Word Handler — Silicon 
Valley Systems; WordStar — Micropro International 





The company that has over 18,000 Apple Il owners using 
DATA CAPTURE 4.0 now brings you: 


Data CAPTURE I/s 


An all new modem program for the Apple //e. 
300/1200 Baud Operation 


80 or 40 Column Display — Automatically takes advantage of the 
Apple //e 80 column card if it is present. 


All New Manual — Includes Table of Contents, Tutorial, Refer- 
ence Section, Troubleshooting Guide, and 'ndex. 


Editor — for preparing text files for transmission or editing received 
data. Editor features include Insert Character, Delete Character, 
Delete to End of Line, Find Character in Line. Editor can be used to 
scroll forward and backward through Capture Buffer. | 


Capture Buffer - List, Save, Print, or Transmit all or part of the 
Capture Buffer. 


Disk Files — Transmit, List, Print, Edit or Delete Disk Files. 


One Key Commands - for output of frequently used commands 
to remote systems. 


Supports auto dial, hangup and answer with all popular modems. 
Menu Driven - for ease of use by the beginner. 


Fast Menu Feature — for the experienced user allows skipping of 
menu screens. 


Technical Support — We have a history of fully supporting you 
when you purchase our modem software. 


Not Copy Proctected — We trust you. 


Drive = 1 OF: To) (0c ma], | Transmit ON 
Lines = 2 FillLine ON Duplex HALF 
Baud = 1200 Toaaleoelid OFF | Siafo em OFF 


Oy-F- 1m =le) oe 


|!am using DATA CAPTURE //e to prepare this letter before | sign onto the 
system and send it to your mailbox. 


| also use the program to capture my mail, stock quotes and any other data 
from the system without worrying about any complicated file handling protocol. 


And the best part is — — it is so easy to use 


DATA CAPTURE //e is available from your Local Dealer or direct from 
Southeastern Software, the people who help you communicate with 
DATA CAPTURE //e, DATA CAPTURE 4.0 and DATA CAPTURE/pc. 

Price — $90.00 == —. 
Requires Apple //e Computer. Standard 40 column display DATA CAPTURE is a trademark of Southeastern Software, 
or Standard or Extended 80 Column Text Card. One or Apple //e is a trademark of Apple Computer Corporation, 
more Disk Drives (or hard disk). Micromodem II, Smart- SmartModem, Micromodem Ii is a trademark of Hayes 
Modem or other autodial modem, or acoustic coupler Microcomputer Products. 


SOFTWARE DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 


Southeastern Software 


7743 Briarwood Drive, New Orleans, LA 70128 e 504/246-8438 or.504/246-7937 : 
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Museum 


Continued from page 12 
of archives (which have arrived 
with donations) and_ the 
videotapes, slides, films, and 
papers the museum collects. The 
museum also sponsors two lec- 
ture series — one exclusively for 
members and the other open to 
the public — on computer re- 
search and development, and on 
work by computer pioneers. 
Rudomin maintains that the 


lecture series with computer 
greats is another unique aspect of 
the museum. “These are major 
people in the field of computing 
— they're the Fords of the 
industry, the heavy hitters,’ she 
explains. “The car industry can’t 
call up Henry Ford and see how it 
all started, but in this field you 
can still get the people who 
started all of this.” 

Recent lecturers have included 
Spacewar! designers Steve 
Russell and J.M. Graetz; US Navy 
Captain Grace Hopper, who 
worked with the Harvard Mark I 


computer and helped develop the 
programming language COBOL; 
Tracy Kidder, author of The Soul 
of a New Machine; plus many 
other designers, programmers 
and engineers whose names are 
tied to breakthroughs in com- 
puter technology and evolution. 

Many of the lecturers bring 
with them donations of equip- 
ment or archival material. The 
museum staff also videotapes the 
lectures to preserve historic infor- 
mation. This kind of ongoing 
history makes a visitor feel 
almost as though the museum 


PROGRAMMED 
FOR SAVINGS 


== SoundAdvice 


Where can you find the best proudcts 
from RCA, PANASONIC, MITSUBISHI, 
SONY, PIONEER, AIWA, EPI, JENSEN, 
and others at warehouse prices? 

SOUND ADVICE. See why more and 
more people are turning to Sound Advice 
as the smart alternative for audio & video! 


RTO 
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UCX-90 


SONY. 


Just $2.79 


T-120 VHS A paltry $7.99 
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$154 


Save at $7.60! 


—J 


HSTO2 


$135 


“> SoundAdvice 


HI-FI & VIDEO CENTER 57 JFK St. + The Galeria + Harvard Sq. « 


Cambridge + 492-3105 


machines may still be warm to 
the touch. The cabinets of wire, 
tape, buttons, and metal are part 
of a rapid evolution brought 
about by men and women who 
are still activel involved in shap- 
ing the course of computer de- 
velopment. A visitor can walk 
through the museum's pioneer 
computer timeline and see how 
13 machines that brought revolu- 
tionary changes in the field were 
designed, built, and then re- 
placed in the course of a single 
lifetime. 

The museum's presentations 
are aimed at visitors of high- 
school age or older, who have 
some knowledge of computers. 
The exhibits, though technical, 
do demystify some very com- 
plicated machines. The exhibit 
that traces development in four 
distinct generations of computers 
reveals how each was used, from 
vacuum tubes through solid-state 
semiconductors and integrated 
circuits to microprocessors. 

The museum displays a DED 
Digital Trainer used with a LINC 
computer, which Wright State 
University professor Dr. Jerrold 
Petrofsky used in his pioneering 
research into electrical stimu- 
lation of movement in paralyzed 
muscles. The Kurzweil Reading 
Machine is another application 
that is easy to understand with- 
out having a great deal of knowl- 
edge about how computers work. 

Stelling says the museum will 
use the 55,000 square feet of 
space in the new building to 
expand its present exhibits and 
develop new enes, such as the 
SAGE computer. Over half of the 
museum’s collection is currently 
in storage, because there has 
been no room to exhibit it at the 
present location. 

One new exhibit that’s sure to 
appeal to visitors features the first 
artificial-intelligence robot, 
which was developed by the 
Stanford Reserach Institute in 
1960 and is on loan to the 
museum. As — puts it, 
“He's dead now” “he” being 
the robot — but he will j join some 
of his more modern descendents 
in the exhibit. Stelling says the 
museum also plans an exhibit 
dealing with “human applica- 
tions.” 

Unfortunately, the physical re- 
quirements of the move mean the 
Computer Museum will have to 
be closed fory almost a year. 
However, visitors may tour the 
Marlboro museum until 
Thanksgiving. Although the staff 
will remain in the Marlboro office 
for several more months, they 
plan to move to Boston in the 
early part of 1984 to prepare the 
new exhibits. 

The Computer Museum will 
co-own the renovated Museum 
Wharf _building with the Chil- 
dren's Museum, but museum 
director Bell sees the two as 
complementary institutions, 
rather than competing ones. 

“Young children can learn how 
to use computers at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum computer exhibit, 
and older children can visit us to 
learn about the evolution of 
computing,”” she says. “Our 
exhibits are not interactive in the 
traditional sense. We don’t let 
visitors play with the machines 
because many of them are one- 
of-a-kind historical artifacts, such 
as the immense TX-O, the first 
full-scale transistorized com- 


puter.” Steiling explains that any 
interactive exhibits the museum 
plans will also be geared to 
visitors of high-school age or 
older. 

The museum in Marlboro will 
remain open until Thanksgiving, 
from 1 to 6 p.m., Sunday through 
Friday. Admission is free. And 
the staff will be keeping busy 
trying to keep track of new 
developments. Rudimon_ ex- 
plains, ‘‘It is the technology of the 
future and technically that’s 
changing daily. Because of that, 
we're losing the historical back- 
ground very quickly. In a year or 
so’s time it’s amazing what you 
can lose.” 


Used 


Continued from page 10 
computer for home use. (The 
Computer Bargain Guide, by the 
way, lists hundreds of computer- 
access phone numbers for bul- 
letin boards across the United 
States, and in Canada and Eng- 
land, and an ad in the Guide 
includes a free listing in the 
Electronic Supermarket.) Attar 
calls this a ‘‘mail-order” business, 
but the mail most commonly 
used is ‘‘e-mail,”’ the electronic 
messages computer users leave to 
one another in special mail files. 
It’s certainly possible, also, to 
negotiate a used-computer sale 
by the US Postal Service or over 
the telephone. 

The Computer Graveyard does 
have displays of larger, business- 
oriented computers — a 1970 
Portacam, like the ones on-the- 
scene reporters use, was selling 
for $200 — as well as bins of 
computer parts. The walls of the 
Computer Graveyard are lined 
with bins of coiled wires, little 
plugs and switches, and 
eviscerated disk drives. Hackers 
buy these, Wallace says, to build 
or customize their own com- 
puters. 

Hackers also visit Eli Heffron, 
at 139 Hampshire Street in Cam- 
bridge. “We get a lot of students 
who buy terminals to tie into 
their school’s computer,” says 
manager Barry Acres. Heffron 
also sells second-hand Digital 
equipment to businesses, includ- 
ing printers, disk and tape drives, 
and acoustic couplers. 

American Computer Group, 
which has just moved to 21 
Burlington Avenue, near Ken- 
more Square in Boston, won't 
have a showroom at its new 
location — just a monthly news- 
letter and sales reps. It deals in 
mainframes and minicomputers 
for the business trade. 

Once you start checking out 
the various sources for the vari- 
ous computers, other questions 
arise. Price is one of the most 
important factors in buying a 
used computer, and with prices 
dropping dramatically in the 
new-computer market, it may 
seem foolish to buy used. There 
isn’t any uniform pricing scale for 
used computers as there is for 
used cars, Wallace says. He's 
trying to develop one in the 
“Market Advisory” section of 
Computer Bargain Guide. ‘As a 
rule of thumb, the price of a used 
computer is about 40 percent of 
the price of the same model 
new,” he writes. “We use as a 
guide today’s price,” Hall says. 
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“If a computer came out at $4000 
and today’s price is $2000, we'll 
sell it for $1000.” The problem is 
keeping used prices below the 
new. Some computers have 
reached bottom already: ‘I now 
declare the VIC-20 computer 
worthless in the used market,” 
Wallace writes. “The retail price 
has fallen to $84 ... I expect the 
price to fall to $50 by fall.” And in 
the computer world, a $30 com- 
puter is a disposable computer. 
IBM Personal Computers are the 
one model that get less than the 
40-percent discount, mainly be- 
cause the demand is so high. 
(Boston Computer Exchange lists 
them for around $4000, though it 
sold one for $1750 — “that one I 
don’t think lasted 24 hours,’ Hall 
says.) 

It’s also debatable whether one 
should buy an old computer, 
with innovations being brought 
out every day. But you should 
remember the dictum that the 
best computer is not always the 
newest computer: some are 
rushed onto the market before 
the bugs are worked out, and not 
all of them have enough usable 
software. “Word processors are 
still going to be word 
processors,” says Tom Harcus, 
general manager of CFR In- 
corporated, in Haverhill, which 
sells mainly second-hand Wang 
computers. ‘‘A computer that a 
manufacturer calls obsolete is still 
basically solid.” 

Another question is whether 
the “support” — the training and 
maintenance necessary to keep a 
computer running — is adequate 
for used computers. Jay Honey- 
cutt, president of Northeastern 
Electronics, is convinced that the 
used-computer market ‘is 
fraught with problems.” His 
company has sold used audio and 
video equipment for three years, 
“and when anyone says, ‘Why 
don’t you extend this to com- 
puters?’, I just lay down ‘til the 
feeling goes away.” Support is 
the main problem in the used- 
computer business, he says, 
especially for the first-time user. 
A new-computer dealer will ex- 
plain to a buyer the basics of 
operation, and “you don’t have 
any of that assistance in buying a 
used machine. .. . They might be 
able to work through the horrible 
manual. Everything may be 
working perfectly, and they're 
not doing something right. And 
you've got to impose on your 
friends. Some people have those 
kinds of friends. Some don’t.” 

Hall, on the other hand, is 
convinced that the support for a 
used computer is better than that 
for a new computer. ‘You proba- 
bly get the best support available 
— from the person who owned 
that machine and used it.” All 
sellers in the Boston Computer 
Exchange are obliged to give 
some support to the buyers. “The 
computer community as a whole 
is a very close community, very 
helpful. You're better off calling a 
friend than the retail store or the 
manufacturers.” She also has 
brokered computer packages that 
have included training contracts 
and transfers of warranties. But it 
pays to find out exactly what the 
warranties are on the goods 
you're contemplating. Heffron 
offers 30-day warranties on its 
items. It’s common to see war- 
ranties included in classified ads, 
but neither the Want Advertiser 
nor Jim Wallace will guarantee 
the condition of the computer 
equipment they sell. 

Carl Gates, a member of the 
Boston Computer Society, rec- 
ommends buying two used com- 
puters so you can switch parts 
from one to the other, though she 
admits “you have to be a little 
hardware oriented” to do so. 
Gates cites his engineering firm’s 
law of “the bathtub curve” when 
considering a used computer. “In 
the life of the product the chances 
of having it fail are very high at 
the beginning and very high at 
the end. [In the middle] the 
failure rate stays fairly low.” In 
terms of support, Gates feels that 


computer salesmen are more con- 
cerned with sales than with 
providing support. Like any good 
BSC member, Gates recommends 
a used-computer owner join a 
BSC user group to help unravel 
problems and to get the most 
from a computer. The user 
groups are organized both by 
computer model (such as the IBM 
user group) and interest (such as 
the business user group). 

And though you can’t get 
professional hardware servicing 
from the store where you bought 
a used computer, you can get it 
from a couple of specialized 
maintenance companies. Bell & 
Howell, in Needham Heights, 
will service new or used Apples, 
Eagles, and Columbias. To give 
an idea of their prices, the com- 
pany charges $242 a year for an 
on-site service contract on an 
Apple II+ with 48K. But ‘‘we tend 
to stay away from going into 
private residences,’’ says regional 
service manager Tom Galindo, 
even if the computer is being 
used by a professional in a home 
office. Alternatively, you can 
bring the computer to Needham 
Heights. Sorbus, in Natick, will 
service computers in homes as 
part of their on-site service con- 
tracts, or at their service depot on 
Totten Pond Road in Waltham. 
The on-site service contract for an 
IBM computer would cost $15 a 
month, according to territory su- 
pervisor John McGilvary, and a 


depot service contract would be 
$180 a year. “The list [of micros 
serviced by Sorbus] keeps grow- 
ing’ — it now includes Northstar, 
IBM, Radio Shack, Apple, 
Horizon, Kaypro, and Dynabite. 
Honeycutt’s still skeptical. De- 
pot servicing means the owner 
has to “bring in the machine, the 
disk drive, the printer into the 
office and replicate the problem.” 
The hassle will be too much, he 
thinks, for both user and servicer. 
But then, he’s skeptical of the 
whole used-microcomputer ven- 
ture. “It cannot work. I hope I’m 
wrong. Then we'll go into busi- 
ness.” 0 


IBM 


Continued from page 5 
necessary monitor, will be close 
to $2000, just like an Apple. 
Contrary to all the advance 
publicity, IBM really hasn’t de- 
signed a “home” computer. In- 
stead, IBM is joining Apple and 
Radio Shack in making a multi- 
function machine that bridges the 
gap between pure-home and 
pure-professional applications. 
The PCjr is not great for word 
processing, and it’s not great for 
video games, but it is usable for 
these and many other functions 
and it will run many business 
ag from the full-size PC. 
lus it carries the magic IBM 


name, so it’s sure to sell in large 
quantities when it becomes avail- 
able, about three months from 
now. 

Does this mean that Radio 
Shack and Apple are in trouble? | 
doubt it. The fabulous conven- 
ience of the Radio Shack Model 
100 portable computer, and the 
advanced features in the new 
Model 4, suggest that Radio 
Shack is far from being counted 
out of the computer race. And 
Apple is preparing for the Janu- 
ary 18 unveiling of its new 
Macintosh, expected to sell for 
around $2500, which promises to 
set a new standard for flexibility 
and ease of use, and — just to 
make things really interesting — 
might even be PC-compatible. 
So, now that the speculations 
about the PCjr have been re- 
solved, I’m calling my broker to 
buy stock in Apple and Tandy. 0 


Read 


Continued from page 8 
were available as of mid-1983. 
Because of the rapid rate at which 
new programs are being in- 
troduced, quarterly supplements 
to this volume are planned. 
You've probably heard of three 
or four word-processing pro- 
grams. This book describes about 
50 of them, with various conven- 


ience features, capabilities, and 
prices — plus lots of programs for 
accounting, data tiling, stock- 
investment analysis, education, 
games, and less commonplace 
tasks such as farm and livestock 
management, architectural de- 
sign, structural engineering, ge- 
nealogy, diet analysis, solar-heat- 
ing calculations, bowling league 
statistics, and so forth. Many of 
the listings (which are not re- 
views of the programs, but simp- 
ly descriptions based on infor- 
mation supplied by manufac- 
turers) include a detailed break- 
down of the features, limitations, 
options, and commands available 
to the user, giving you a pretty 
clear idea of what the program 
does. 

If you don’t find the IBM PC 
and XT Software Guide at your 
nearest PC dealer, you can order 
it direct from the publisher; send 
$21.95 (that includes $2 for post- 
age) to Micro Information Pub- 
lishing, 15420 Eagle Creek Ave., 
Prior Lake MN 55372. 


Learning BASIC 

Let's assume you are one of the 
two million people who bought a 
Commodore 64 or VIC-20 during 
the last year or so. Assume 
further that one of your inten- 
tions, when you bought the 
machine, was to learn BASIC 
programming. You will, 
presumably, have begun by go- 


Continued on page 19 
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New Systems, New Products 
& Special Prices From The 
Computer Store. 


Apple Announces $1,000 
Bonus Offer — Good 
Until Dec. 315£., 


If you buy an Apple lle or 
Apple Ill between now and 
December 31, you'll receive 

a free package of gift cer- 
tificates good for discounts 

on Apple-compatible acces- 
sories and software. The 
certificates are all for great 
products, including Multiplan 
by Microsoft, SAT prep tests pro- 
grams and much more. They’re 
your holiday bonus from Apple 
and The Computer Store. 
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Our Apple word processing system can 
easily be expanded for use in financial 

planning, accounting, filing, education 

and much more 


Apple Word Processing 
For Under $103 a Month? 


Yes! Now you can own a complete Apple word processing system 
for under $113 a month’! This is the best word processing value ever 
offered by TCS. The Apple lle computer is easy to use, expandable 
and works with over 16,000 software packages! Add applications to 
your system as your computing needs grow. System is covered 

by TCS seven-day money-back guarantee. 


° lle, 64,000 character memory, 
7 an diaploy, eight expansion 
slots; Apple disc drive & high- 

* e . 

processing 


re. 
* Brother HR-15 letter-quality printer with 
proportional spacing, 3K butter, inter 
e card & cable. 


*$98 per month, plus interest. Based on 10% down payment, 18% 
annual percentage rate (at 1.5% per month) on balance subject to 
finance charges. Balance equals prior billing period balance less pay- 
ments. No finance charge will be assessed on new purchases if they 
are paid within 25 days of their billing date. Minimum finance charge, 
50 cents per month. Minimum monthly payments, larger of 24th of the 
highest balance of account or $20 


Save $500 on 
our Apple Ile 
Business System. 


For a limited time, you can save $500 on your Apple lle 
Business System. This system is all you need to get a profes- 
sion or small business computerized. It’s centered around 
the Apple Ile computer (the Apple I! has the largest 
installed base of any serious computer in the world), an 
Apple disc drive and high-resolution monitor. We've also 
included the high-speed (120 characters per second) 
Apple dot-matrix printer and three top-rated business 
software packages: 

* Multiplan by Microsoft. A powerful, second-generation 
“electronic spreadsheet” program that's perfect for 
making sales forecasts, planning budgets, performing 
pricing analyses and much more. Features sorting and 
the ability to link multiple spreadsheets. 

* PFS File. A simple-to-use “electronic filing” program. Lets 
you maintain mailing lists, expense reports, inventory — 
or any information you would normally store in a filing 
cabinet. A best seller. 

* PFS Report. Lets you prepare and format professional 
reports based on data from your PFS File program. 

Regular System Price, $3,500 Now $2,995 

Offer Ends December 31, 1983 


Apple Credit Card 


Now qualified customers can take home 
Apple computer systems for as little as 10% | 

down, and pay off the balance in monthly 

payments. And after your system purchase, 

you can add on your Apple with your Apple 

Credit Card. For more information, read the Apple 


___ Word Processing System announcement on this page, or 
visit your nearest Computer Store. 


computer 


e Authorized Dealer 
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Free 3M Diskettes For 
Our System Customers. — 


At the Computer Store, we appreciate our customers. Over 
the years, they give us more business than all our advertising 
combined. To thank you for your business, we'd like to give 
you a small gift — a top-quality floppy diskette from 3M. If 
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you bought a complete computer system from us, or 
have made purchases that exceed $1,000, bring your 
receipt to your nearest Computer Store for your diskette. 
And once again, thank you. 


Introducing 226 


Apple has sent its competition back to the 
drawing boards with the introduction of their 
powertul new personal computer — “Lisa’” 
Lisa is an extremely powerful machine that 
uses truly integrated software packages that 
appear on the monitor screen simultaneously 
using multiple “windows.” And you give Lisa 
her instructions not with keystrokes, but by 
clicking the button on Lisa’s “mouse” (a sim- 
ple, hand-held device that lets you choose 
commands from menus on the monitor 
screen). Even a novice can start using Lisa 

in under 20 minutes. Some Lisa owners brag 
about never having opened their owner's 
manuals! Call our Boston or Framingham 
stores to arrange a Lisa demonstration now. 
The computer of tomorrow is here today — 
at the Computer Store. 


Lisa Prices Now Start At Only $6,995! 


OFFER ENDS DECEMBER 31, 1983 


TCS Coupon Specials 


* Multiplan by Microsoft. Powerful “second generation” electronic 
spreadsheet. Features include sorting and the ability to link multiple 
spreadsheets. $218 
Olympic Decathlon program. Test your reflexes and coordination 
in all 10 Olympic events! Great game. $19.95 


¢ Maxell MD-1 single sided floppy diskettes. Box of 10. $39.95 


* Apple Ile Home System. Apple Ile computer with 80-column dis- 
play card, disc drive with controller, Taxan monitor, your choice of one 
of the following programs: Ernie’s Quiz, World Blackjack, Instant Zoo, 
Spotlight, Mix & Match. Save over $500! $1995 Monthly payment 
plan available. 
Apple lle Dual-Drive Business System. Apple lle with 80-column dis- 
play card, two disc drives with controller, Apple Monitor Il, Apple Dot 
Matrix Printer with cables and interface card, 10 diskettes, package of 
computer paper. 15% off your choice of business software with system 
purchase. Save over $500. $3295 Monthly payment plan available. 


VISIT THE COMPUTER STORE NEAREST YOU FOR 
UNADVERTISED SPECIALS 
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Northeast 


Computer Show 


Introducing Hyperion 


The Computer Store is pleased to announce 
it has been appointed an authorized dealer 
for Hyperion portable computers. The 


Specials! 


You can save hundreds of dollars by visiting The Computer Store 
Booth at the Northeast Computer Show at the Hynes Auditorium this 
Thursday through Saturday. It’s the.best chance you'll have all year to 
save big on the best computers you can buy. And sign up to win a 
free $200 gift certificate! 


BOOTH NUMBER 830 
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103 Devonshire St., 
Boston 426-4385 
1678 Mass. Ave., 

Cambridge 354-4599 

120 Cambridge St., 

Burlington 272-8770 


| 
| 
| 


680 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham 879-3720 
740 N. Main St., 
Providence Ri 331-0220 
221 East Post Rd., 
White Plains NY 428-1661 


Hyperion features a very-high-resolution 
amber monitor, 256K of memory, dual 655K 
disc drives and IBM software compatibility. 
The Hyperion’s keyboard is ergonomically 
8 ag and meets rigid European stan- 
dards. Other features include a built-in 
communications modem and time and date 
clock. Visit The Computer Store soon for a 
demonstration of the powerful Lotus 1-2-3 
software package on the Hyperion! 


1990 K St. NW, 
Washington DC 466-3367 
6858 Old Dominion Dr. 
McLean VA 821-8333 
2720 Concord Pike 
Wilmington DE 478-7772 





TURN YOUR HOME INTO THE 
HOTTEST ARCADE IN TOWN 


O'RILEY'S 
MINE” 


You're a mad 
Irishman digging 
your way through 
an abandoned mine 
filled with oil, 

coal, gold, rubies, 
diamonds—and 
hungry creatures. 
You'll need the luck 
of the Irish to sur- 
vive, but with so 
much at stake, it's 
a chance you're 
willing to take. 
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O'RILEY’S MINE * available for Atori', 
Apple’ and Commodore 64° 


POOYAN" 


One of the 5. 
biggest arcade vd 
game hits from % 


of fast action in 
life-and-death en- 
counters. You battle a 
pack of hungry wolves 
eager to catch your de- 
fenseless pigiets. You'll 
need quick reflexes and 
a good arm in the new 
arcade hit from Datasoft. 


Konami is a game % x 
% 
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POOYAN™ available for Atari*, Radio 
Shack Color*, Apple*, coming soon for 
Commodore 64* 


Our reputation as one of the premier game manufacturers 
assures you of the highest quality attainable in action, strategy 
and graphics. For the hottest titles in entertainment, keep your eye on the leader—DATASOFT. 


Pooyan™ is a trademark of Konami 


You'll Find The Best In Home Computer Software 


Industries Company, Ltd. 


O'Riley'’s Mine® and Datasoft® are registered trademarks 


of Datasoft Inc. 


from 


9421 Winnetka Avenue, Chatsworth, CA 91311 
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TFS me 


(213) 701-5161 
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MOON 
SHUTTLE™ 


Your screen ex- 
plodes with life- 
threatening action 
as you pilot your 
Moon Shuttle 
through outer space 
w in this home version 
F) of the Nichibutsu® 
— favorite. Awaiting you 
is The Prince of Dark- 
ness and his forces, 
which mysteriously 
multiply! 


MOONSHUTITLE™ ovailable for Atari’, 
Radio Shack Color*, Commodore 64", 
coming soon for Apple" 


ZAXXON™ 


Zaxxon has all the 
unique color graphics, 
super sound and unprece- 
dented 3-dimensional 
effects that made it the 
star of the arcades. 
Maneuver your ship 
through the state-of- 
the-art defenses of the 
floating fortress to 
come face-to-face 
with the deadly 
Zaxxon Robot. This 
is the official home 
version of the 

Segas arcade hit. 


ZAXXON™ available for Atari*, Apple”, 
Radio Shack Color* 


© 1983 DATASOFT INC. 


Moon Shuttle® is a registered trademark of Nichibutsu, USA. 
ZAXXON™ and Sego® are trademarks of Sega Enterprises, Inc. 
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ing through the introductory ex- 
ercises in the instruction manual 
supplied with the computer, 
which taught you something 
about how to make the computer 
generate cute pictures and 
sounds through the TV set, but 
not much else. 

So then you invested in Com- 
modore’s inexpensive “Introduc- 
tion to BASIC” courses, volumes 
one and two. Their contents are 
simple and reasonably well suited 
to novices, but they still don’t give 
you access to the full power and 
flexibility of BASIC — and they 
don’t prepare you to write useful 
and practical programs. You buy 
the “Programmer's Reference 
Manual” published by Com- 
modore for your computer, and at 
least it has a complete and 
detailed review of all of the 
BASIC. commands in Com- 
modore’s powerful implementa- 
tion of the language — but it’s a 
reference book, not a tutorial. It 
tells you what all of the com- 
mands in BASIC do, but not how 
to string them together to ac- 
complish something. 

What you want is a com- 
prehensive course in BASIC pro- 
gramming, one that explores the 
full range of BASIC commands 
and the rules for BASIC syntax, 
explains the logical planning that 
underlies a practical computer 
program, and provides lots of 
examples to show you how 
things are done. Such courses are 
available in schools, the evening 
divisions of colleges, and at local 
adult-education centers. » That's 
probably the most efficiént way 
to learn — with the assistance of 
an instructor, to help you identify 
your inevitable mistakes. But if 
you prefer to learn at home, 
you're back to searching for a 
good book. There are about a 
hundred tutorial books in BASIC 
programming on the market. 
Some of the books are generic 
and others are Oriented toward 
the specific versions of BASIC 
implemented in individual 
brands of computers. Many of 
these books, regrettably, are 
poorly written and hard to learn 
from, but there are also some 
very good BASIC tutorials. 

One of the best is A Guide to 
Programming the Commodore 
Computers by Bruce Presley 
($15.50). It’s a large-format paper- 
back, published by Lawrenceville 
Press and distributed by Van 
Nostrand Reinhold. It is specifi- 
cally oriented toward the best- 
selling Commodore 64 and 
VIC-20 machines. But the version 
of BASIC in those machines is 
actually very close to the stan- 
dard Microsoft BASIC that runs 
on Radio Shack and many 
CP/M-based computers; so if you 
skip the chapters that focus on 
the special Commodore color- 
graphics and sound-generating 
features, this book can function 
pretty well as a generic BASIC 
tutorial. 

Presley's book was developed 
as a junior-high or high-school 
classroom text, but it serves 
nicely for study at home. You've 
got to be patient enough to work 
through the hundreds of exam- 
ples and exercises that are its 
mode of instruction. Unlike tra- 
ditional textbooks, which give 
you rules to memorize and then 
illustrate their application with 
examples, this book makes you 
work through the programming 
examples first (including some 
designed to illustrate common 
programming errors). The ex- 
planations of sample programs 
and exercises include lots of 
practical hints and programming 
principles. 

An excellent companion to 
Presley’s book is The Elementary 
Commodore 64 by William Sand- 
ers ($14.95, a Datamost book 
distributed by Reston/Prentice- 
Hall). It is not really a beginners’ 
book, despite the ‘‘elementary” 
in its title. It compresses a lot of 


information into a compact for- 
mat — too compact for raw 
novices in programming. But 
once you've gotten a taste of 
BASIC through a good introduc- 
tory text, you'll find that Sanders 
provides a very clear and thor- 
ough survey of BASIC syntax and 
programming techniques. There 
are many useful hints, lots of 
program examples (oriented 
toward practical applications, 
and with detailed explanations of 
how they work), and an explicit, 
textbook-style presentation of 
the subject. 

Sanders’s book is intended 
primarily for adults, and Presley’s 
for adolescents. Joanne Barg’s 
Computers: First Steps in PET 
BASIC (Library Research As- 
sociates, $9.95) is aimed directly 
at children. This is barely a book, 
having been photo-offset from a 
typewritten manuscript. It’s in- 
tended for use in grade schools 
equipped with Commodore’s 
4000-series PET computer, but 
virtually everything in it applies 
equally to Commodore’s 64 and 
VIC-20 machines. To be really 
fair | shouldn't review this book 
myself, but should instead give it 
to a nine-year-old and get his or 
her reaction to it. I'm going to do 
that, and if any surprises emerge 
I'll update this report in a future 
issue; but when I was nine years 
old I didn’t like the cute, con- 
descending tone that this book 

Continued on page 20 
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SOFTWAIRE CENTRE" 
~ Your CP/M Headquarters! 


Whether you're looking for home data management software or CP/M business 
programs, the Softwaire Centre is your headquarters. We have the widest 
selection of CP/M Software ever assembled. Plus, our friendly and knowledge- 
able staff will help you choose the programs that best fit your needs. 


| 


Your Headquarters For: 

* CP/M + APPLE + TRS80 + ATARI + 
IBM + TECHNICAL BOOKS / 
MAGAZINES + GAMES N’ FUN + 
COMPUTER SUPPLIES / PAPER / 
BLANK DISKS + SEMINARS + 


BUSINESS PROGRAMS OUR SPECIALTY! 
Call for your FREE Newsletter! 


Free Diskette 
with this ad 
expires 12/31/83 


Softwaire Centre of Lowell 
45 Paimer St. 
Lowell, MA 01852 
(617) 459-7311 


_ The 
Sieas 
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RAVEN, an experimental Agrav Unit, is Earth’s only defense against the Im- 
perial Arcturan Armada. Commanding RAVEN, you will face Arcturan laser 
tanks, pulsars, sandsleds, assault batteries, prowlers, skimmers, seekers, guise 
mines, and the rest of the rampaging Arcturan assault. Your wits and RAVEN 's 
biphasal thunder cannon are all that stand between a helpless Earth and the wrath 
of the Arcturan Armada. . 


__. SOFTWARE 


ENTERTAINMENT COMPANY 
STELLAR 7. the ultimate Se 


STELLAR 7 
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affects. In its favor, it does spell 
out the rudiments of computer 
operation and simple BASIC pro- 
gramming in a way that children 
are likely to be able to follow — 
and in a much more logical, 
organized fashion than the in- 
struction manuals that come with 
Commodore's computers. 

On balance, | am much more 
favorably impressed by The Ran- 


dom House Book of Computer 
Literacy by Ellen Richman (a 
$9.95 large-format Vintage paper- 
back). Aimed at the junior-high- 
or early-high-school level, it 
manages to convey an amazing 
amount of clear and accurate 
information on how computers 
work and on the elements of 
BASIC programming, without 
becoming either condescending- 
ly simplistic or forbiddingly com- 
plex. The beginners’ BASIC tuto- 
rial is one of the best I’ve seen, far 
better than that in any owners’ 
manual. Moreover, it’s not con- 


@ Fully compatible with IBM PC 
@ Higher resolution graphics (640 x 325) 

@ 128KB Memory (room for 512 KB on main board) 
@ Two 320 KB floppies, communications and 


printer ports and 4 expansion slots 


fined to just one brand of com- 
puter: several of its programming 
exercises are provided in four 
versions to fit the most popular 
computer brands (Apple, Con:- 
modore, Atari, and Radio Shack). 
So, although I gagged when | first 
saw the title of this just-pub- 
lished book — anyone who 
endorses the phrase “computer 
literacy’’ should be severely pun- 
ished! — it’s an excellent re- 


source. I’m giving it to my 12- 


year old nephew; then, if he 
wants to learn more BASIC, 
Presley's book will be next. O 


@ DOS, BASIC, MultiMate™ professional word 
processing system, and PC Tutor™ 


@ Optional XT™ model available NOW! ($4495) 


Ag 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRONICS EXCHANGE 


138 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 


Learn Bridge 


491-3000 


From international 


Expert Charles Goren 


Through Your Computer, 
Goren is at Your Elbow As You 
Learn or Improve Your Game 


Disk Computer 
Programfor |. 
APPLE’ Ii - IBM-PC 


Cc harles Goren: Learning Bridge Made Easy™ brings 
the master himself into your home where he explains, 
quizzes and evaluates your play. The aim is for you to 
reach a level where you're playing as brilliantly as 


Goren himself. Your bid. 


* Goren show: you how to 
evaluate hands, make appropri- 
ate bids, respond, rebid.. 
those things that mean winning 


at bridge and enjoying it 


* Make a mistake and Goren 


teaches you the error of 
your way 


* You can play specially selected 
hands that increase in difficulty 
* You learn at your own pace to 
’ become the envy of your 


| MicroSource Financial 
25 Elm St 

| Watertown, MA 02172 
924-5500 


| 
| East Coast Software 
8 Elliot St 

Beverly, MA 01915 
927-9229 


| Softwaire Centre 
45 Paimer St 
Lowell, MA 
459-7311 


Softwaire Centre 
Vinebrook Plaza 
(Adjacent to Burl. Mali) 
| ches if MA 

273-2919 


| Computer Mart 

170 Main St 

Nashua. NH 03060 

| 603-883-2386 
Computers 'n’ Things 
21 Faunce Corner Rd 
N. Dartmouth, MA 02747 
997-0783 
Computertown 

304S Broadway 
Satem, NH 03079 
603-893-8812 


The Store 
All Locations 
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Micro Store 


9 Cape Rd 
Taunton, MA 02780 
823-8106 


Softwaire 
1000 Mass Ave 
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opponents and the joy of 


your partners- Ld 


$79.95 


Hyaons 
775-8541 


RAM 

427 Great Ra 
Acton, MA 01720 
263-04 18 
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production models will contain 
the program on built-in PROMs. 
Besides the horizontal motion, 
the keyboard offers several other 
useful new functions. It is touch- 
sensitive, but not through the 
conventional process of measur- 
ing the velocity of a key when it is 
struck. Instead, a type of ac- 
celerometer detects the force of 
the keystroke — a process that 
Tripp says is much closer to the 
way the human musculature 
works. At the bottom of the 
keystroke, another detector 
measures pressure, so that a 
player can change the sound of a 
note after he plays it. 

The keys themselves are 
spring-loaded, so that they auto- 
matically return to their original 
position. They are also 
mechanically center-detented, so 
the player can easily feel where 
the “normal” point is located 
The waves and ridges are gone. 
Instead, the keys are covered 
with a synthetic rubber that 
provides a high friction coeffi- 
cient in the horizontal plane, to 
prevent slipping, and almost no 
friction vertically, so the player's 
fingers don’t stick to the keys. 

Because the keyboard's output 
is completely under computer 
control, its mechanical functions 
can be set up to manipulate any 
synthesizer parameter. For the 
demonstration, the horizontal 
key motion was set to bend the 
pitch over a range of between one 
and four semitones, either 
smoothly or in chromatic steps, 
while the vertical key motion 
controlled volume, and the bot- 
tom-pressure sensitivity adjusted 
vibrato depth. But the parameters 
can be switched around, and any 
other parameters — duration, 
timbre, or, say, repeat attack — 
can be addressed by any of the 
keyboard functions. 

The demonstration used a 
Rhodes Chroma, but the 
Notebender can be used with 
other instruments as well. When 
it goes into production, says 
Tripp, each Notebender will be 
specially adapted to a particular 
instrument, and Tripp is already 
talking with owners of Syn- 
claviers, Fairlight CMIs, Prophet 
T8s, and Korgs. He is also plan- 
ning on implementing a MIDI 
interface. “MIDI is a little slow,” 
he says, ‘but I’m hoping they'll 
soon upgrade it.”” But don’t hold 
your breath waiting for Key 
Concepts to offer a model for 
your Casiotone — the price of the 
Notebender keyboard will be 
about $25,000. 

— P.D.L. 
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ments. A music-notation pro- 
gram is available, which enables 
a standard dot-matrix printer to 
print out notation of any or all 
voices of a recording. A brand- 
new program from the company 
is one designed for music educa- 
tion, which uses the computer 
screen to help the piano student 
learn to read music on the staff 
and recognize notes on the key- 
board. The price for the entire 
system is about $1500 — not in- 
cluding the computer. 

The Soundchaser, though de- 
veloped separately, is very simi- 
lar to the AlphaSyntauri. Its 
waveform-generating and 
envelope-control parameters are 
not quite as sophisticated. It does 
include, however, something 
called a “digital filter’ — a 
computer subroutine which helps 
to minimize various types of 
digital noise such as “aliasing,” a 
phenomenon that occurs when 
the computer is told to produce a 
sound that is too high-pitched. It 
also has an off-line com- 
poser/editor, which allows musi- 
cians with limited keyboard abili- 


ty to enter pieces one note at a 
time, as slowly as they would 
like. 

Passport Designs, maker of the 
Soundchaser, is turning much of 
its attention to computer software 
for other instruments, particular- 
ly those equipped with Musical 
Instrument Digital Interface 
(MIDI), a method of hooking up 
synthesizers to one another. The 
company doesn’t plan to imple- 
ment MIDI on the Soundchaser, 
but rather hopes to become a 
source of programs for other 
manufacturers’ instruments and 
computers. Among its first re- 
leases will be “The MIDI 
Network,” which will allow re- 
cording, overdubbing, and edit- 
ing with an Apple II] computer on 
several models of synthesizers 
and drum machines. The price 
has not yet been announced. 

The Rhodes Chroma is another 
synthesizer that uses the Apple II, 
but it can also function on its 
own. The original design was 
done by ARP, but when that 
company went belly-up, the 
Rhodes division of Fender Musi- 
cal Instruments (itself a division 
of CBS) took it over. 

The Chroma is a hybrid: it uses 
analog synthesis that is con- 
trolled digitally. On board are 16 
banks of oscillators, filters, and 
amplifiers arranged into 50 preset 
sounds, each with its own button. 
Each button does double duty as 
a parameter switch; the user calls 
up the parameter he wants to 
change (such as waveform, tun- 
ing, attack, and so forth) and 
adjusts it with a single slider 
control. Modified or totally new 
presets can be stored internally or 
on a data cassette. A 200-note 
single-line sequencer is also in- 
cluded. 

All of this control is nice in a 
$5000 package, but other synthe- 
sizers that can accomplish many 
of the same tasks at somewhat 
lower prices are coming on the 
market. The Chroma’s designers 
have been doing highly original 
work, however, in developing 
powerful ways of controlling the 
instrument externally. 

They have recently made avail- 
able a bi-directional parallel in- 
terface for an Apple. Written in a 
proprietary custom language, the 
program allows the computer to 
“see” eight separate Chroma in- 
struments, and to store data on 
them and manipulate them si- 
multaneously. Besides being 
capable of recording, playing 
back, looping, and editing about 
1800 notes (on 16 separate tracks, 
if desired), the Apple interface 
can control such functions as 
envelope, pitch bend, mod- 
ulation level, pedal, key pressure, 
loading and saving voice banks, 
and even individual voice param- 
eters. All told, there is room for 
256 separate commands. Only 
about 170 are in use at this stage 
of development, but provisions 
are included for the user to write 
his own functions. 


For the time being, the Chroma 
designers have opted to stay 
away from MIDI because they 
feel that the interface doesn't 
support the instrument's full 
capabilities. Systems for inter- 
facing with other micro- 
computers are under consider- 
ation, and a ‘‘pared down” MIDI- 
compatible version of the 
Chroma, which will play only six 
voices at a time, is being de- 
veloped. 

Another hybrid, which can 
also be used on its own or with an 
external processor, is the German 
PPG, which has been available in 
America only since last March. It 
combines digital synthesis with 
digital!y-controlled analog filter- 
ing. It comes in two parts: the 
Wave 2.2 (about $8000), which is 
a stand-alone five-octave 16- 
voice keyboard synthesizer, and 
the Wzveterm (about $9000), an 
add-on computer. 

The keyboard unit has nearly 
2000 preset waves on board, 
organized into 30 wavetables. As 
with the AlphaSyntauri, each 

Continued on page 22 





eniebinetiiiatasliien meta aee  e — 


KoalaPad Touch Tablet 
puts the controls 
at your fingertips. 


P aint the screen with colorful graphics 
or play lightning-fast games with just a 
touch of your finger. ‘The KoalaPad™ 
Touch Tablet makes using your 
computer more fun than ever before. Just 
moving your finger across the special 
touch-sensitive surface controls graphics, 
game commands, and much more. It’s a 
great way to get the most out of your 
computer while you just sit back and 
relax. The KoalaPad fits comfortably in 
the palm of your hand for easy use. And 


once you have it in your hands, it’s hard 
to put down. That’s because the 
KoalaPad does much more than joystick 
paddle controllers or the “mouse.” Each 
KoalaPad set is packaged with a 
KoalaWare™ graphics program* for 
creating beautiful, high-resolution 
graphics right on the screen. 

Add a touch of excitement today to 
your Apple,® Atari,® Commodore® or 
IBM® computer. 

See the KoalaPad Touch Tablet at the 
computer store nearest you. To locate the 
dealer in your area, call toll free 
800-227-6703. 


Koala Pad, KoalaWare, Logo Design Master, 
Spider Eater, and Dancing Bear are trade- 
marks of Koala Technologies Corporation. 


Koala Technologies Corporation, 
3100 Patrick Henry Drive, 
Santa Clara, Ca. 95050 


-? Koala 


Technologies Corporation 
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End all ATARI CARTRIDGE development 
and BACKUP headaches... get 


THE 


ATARI® ‘PILL’! ATARI° 


The ‘PILL’ allows you to store the contents of your Atari CARTRIDGES on disk or cassette 
(up to twenty 8K programs or ten 16K programs each with file names on a single disk!) 
simply and instantly! 

The ‘PILL’ allows you to select and EXECUTE any of the stored CARTRIDGE programs 
with equal ease and simplicity! . 

The ‘PILL’ not only allows you to BACKUP your CARTRIDGE programs, but is invaluable 
for the development of new programs or modifying existing programs! 

The ‘PILL’ works with ALL ATARI 400's and 800’s having 48K. No installation required 

@ Transfers your cartridges to disk or cassette. 
@ Stores up to 20 programs on a single disk; requires only 7 seconds 
for 8K programs or14 seconds for 16K programs! 


@ Allows you to EXECUTE and run programs which were transferred to 
disk or cassettte 


@ All files can be transferred using standard DOS 
@ Free software is included with the purchase of the ‘PILL’ containing 
several useful utility routines. 


THIS PRODUCT SHOULD BE PURCHASED FOR MEDICINAL 
PURPOSES ONLY...NOT PIRATING! 


Send $69.95 plus $3 shipping and handling § Mastercard-Visa-Money Orders or Bank Checks 
(MA residents please add 5% for sales tax) Phone orders 6-10 p.m. Mon.-Fri 


\0: ‘The Software Link, Inc. (617) 927-8099. 
90 Newton Ave. Atari is a TM_of Warner Communications Inc 
Lynn, MA 01905 The ‘PILL’ is a TM of Computer Software Services 


At least 20% OFF ALL Software and Accessories for the following computers: 


The Software Link, Inc. 
Computer Software and Hardware 
APPLE Discount Prices 
COMMODORE ee ae 
Le | 


Call or write for free price list. 
it you would like a demonstration of the ‘PILL’ come and see us at the Country Fair® 
Flea Market Rte. 129 in Reading, exit 34 off Rte. 128, every Sunday from 9-5. 





THE 
BOSTON 
COMPUTER 
EXCHANGE 


We make a market 
in used computers, components and software 


Have you outgrown your computer? 
Would you like to sell an old peripheral? 
Do you want to make some money? 


Buyers: 

Is it time to move up to a better system? 

Are you looking for a system for the first time? 
Would you like to save money? 


The Boston Computer Exchange 

is the market that connects 

buyers and sellers of computer equipment. 
We can help everyone save money. 

Please call or write for a listing. 


SAMPLE LISTINGS 


Osborne Executive 

Apple II Plus and Monitor, 2 drives 
Olivetti M-20 with printer 

Epson MX 80, new 

New monitors, modems & peripherals 


THE BOSTON 
COMPUTER EXCHANGE 
617-367-5773 





We light the way to floppy perfection. 
Maxell. The Gold Standard. 


The refinements of The Gold Standard, from oxide particles 
to lubricant to jacket, are uniquely Maxell. And therefore so are 


the benefits. 


All industry standards aspire to drop-out free, reliable disk ; 
performance. The Gold Standard expresses a higher aim: perfection. 


PERERA RES 


AVAILABLE AT 
HARVEST COMPUTER 
1050 Mass. Ave., Camb., 576-0600 115 Beethoven Ave., Newton, 965-7576 
118 Magazine St., Camb., 547-1701 MICROSOURCE FINANCIAL 
CPU 25 Elm St., Watertown, 924-5500 


All| i 

— UNDERGROUND ELECTRONICS 
COMPUTER MAGIC 648 Pleasant St., Brockton, 580-0128 
795 Main St., Waltham, 893-3626 858 Providence Hwy., Norwood, 


TECH COMPUTER STORE 769-0210 
199 Alewife Brook Pkwy. Camb., THE PROGRAM STORE 
497-0395 13 Dunster St., Camb., 491-6690 


maxell 


IT’S WORTH IT 


MICRODENT 
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synthesizer voice uses two oscil- 
lators, but if desired all 64 of the 
waves in a table can be accessed, 
in any order, with each key- 
stroke. Parameters are set with a 
numeric keypad, and are dis- 
played on a built-in 80-character 
LCD readout. 

Three sets of front-panel 
envelope controls double as filter 
controls, and can even serve as an 
automatic mixing console for the 
built-in 1000-note eight-track se- 
quencer. The sequencing pro- 
gram allows lines to be entered — 
homophonically or _ poly- 
phonically — and edited. In 
addition, the voice parameters 
can be adjusted before or after 
recording, and those adjustments 
can be stored in memory. 

The Waveterm is a dual eight- 
inch floppy-disk drive unit with 
20 function keys and a video 
screen, based around a 6809 
processor. The programming is 
divided into several ‘‘pages.”’ One 
page creates waveforms by 
balancing up to 32 harmonics 
over either a sine wave or a more 
complex wave. A second page 
organizes the waves into voices 
and tables, and performs various 
other functions, such as comput- 
ing “transition’’ waves between 
two previously drawn 
waveforms. Envelope and filter 
curves can be drawn on the video 
screen, and can then be stored 
and used to control other param- 
eters. Another page, dubbed the 
“Event Generator,”’ is a sophisti- 
cated off-line editor that allows 
adjustment of notes, rhythms, 
voices, channel assigns, and mix- 
es of pieces created internally or 
with the keyboard. 

The PPG differs significantly 
from less expensive machines. 
This becomes apparent on the 
“Input Transient Sounds’ page, 
which takes sounds from a 
microphone or other analog 
sound source and digitizes them 
so that the machine can use them 
— a function similar to one 
performed by digital tape re- 
corders, known as “‘sampling”’. 
The sampling scheme resolves 
analog waveforms into 12-bit 
words at a speed (‘sampling 
rate’’) of 50,000 words per second. 
The video screen can be told to 
“zoom” in on small sections, 
allowing very precise editing of 
the waveforms. 

Two options that the company 
plans to make available are a 
hard copy printer and an ASCII 
alphanumeric keyboard, which 
will enhance the operability of 
the system and allow the com- 
puter to be used for other tasks. 

An_ incredibly sophisticated 
machine, that does all of the 
above and more is the Synclavier, 
made by New England Digital of 
White River Junction, Vermont. 
Since the Synclavier’s introduc- 
tion, in 1977, the manufacturers 
have added several options, and 
now the Synclavier is one of the 
most powerful stand-alone mu- 
sic-production systems available. 
The basic unit (known as the 
“Clavier’’) is a synthesizer with 
up to 128 digitally produced 
voices, using proprietary digital 
oscillators (two per voice) con- 
trolled by a custom computer. 
The computer's operating system 
is written in the XPL program- 
ming language. 

The nature of each sound is 
determined by balancing 24 har- 
monics over a base wave. An 
individual envelope is described 
for each harmonic, which gives 
the sounds an impressive “‘liv- 
ing’ quality. The Clavier also 
features adjustable overall instru- 
ment envelopes, vibrato 
characteristics, four portamento 
(glide) functions, chorusing, and 
FM harmonic generation. Op- 
tional foot pedals and switches 
can be plugged in to control 
many of the effects. 

The Clavier has a panel of 128 
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Now you can get a free Epson RX-SOF/T 
Printer when you buy the easy-to-use 
Epson QX-10 personal computer. 


For just the regular $2,995 price of the 
Epson QX-10, you get — absolutely free - 
a $599 Epson printer and $60 printer 
cable. For a limited time, you can save 
$659 on a system with everything you 
need to start computing right away. 
State-of-the-art technology. 

The Epson QX-10 is a complete 
computer system for less than $3,000. 
The QX-10 includes a high-resolution 
monitor, two 380K double-density disk 
drives, and 256K RAM. Plus free Valdocs™ 
software and the popular CP/M’ 

operating system. 
Epson’s exclusive 
Valdocs" integrated 


software system. 
Epson has combined 
the most popular 
business software 
into One easy-to-use 
package: a powerful 
word processor, business 
graphics, electronic filing, 
telecommunications, daily 
schedule, and address book. 
Separately, these programs would cost 
hundreds of dollars. But with Valdocs, 
they're included, and accessible at the 
touch of one key. No diskettes to change. 








CP/M operating 
system. 

Allows you to run 
hundreds of the 
best selling 


| personal 
| Computer 


programs 


| on your Epson. 


Famous programs like Wordstar; 
dBase II, and SuperCalc’ The 


| applications available are 


virtually limitless. CP/M-80 2.2 
Microsoft® BASIC and CP+ 
package are included free. 


| Free $599 Epson Printer!! 


Get the renowned Epson RX-80F/T 
dot matrix printer absolutely free with 
purchase. It prints 100 characters per 


tage of these special savings, and to own 


second and lets you mix text and graphics | the only personal computer backed by 


on the same line, with 128 character 
styles. And it has single sheet feed capa- 
bility. The Epson RX-80F/T has all the 
value and reliability that has madé Epson 
printers number one worldwide. A 
special cable to connect your RX-80F/T 
printer to your Epson computer is also 
included free. (Its regular price is $60.) 
There may be more. But hurry. 


This offer is limited, so to take advan- 





Epson quality and reliability, see one of 
the Epson dealers listed below today. 
And ask your dealer about additional 
savings On Epson software and peri- 
pherals during this special promotion. 


See for yourself at your Epson dealer: a comparable system 
from Apple or IBM can cost thousands more. 


EPSON 


STATE-OF-THE-ART...SIMPLICITY. 





CP/M, CP+, Microsoft, Wordstar, dBase I, and SuperCale are registered trademarks of Digital Research, Taurus Software, Microsoft, MicroPro, Asbton-Tate, and Sorcim, respectively: 


Massachusetts Brockton 


Acton 


Ram Computer Center 
427 Great Rd. 
617-263-0418 


Aubum 

Central Computer Systems 
67 Auburn St. 
617-832-3134 


Beverly 

Innova Business Systems 
110 Cabot St. 
617-927-9013 


Boston 

The Harvard Coop 

One Federal St. 
617-536-1986 

The Harvard Coop 

396 Brookline Ave. 
617-731-5200 
Microtech National, Inc. 
83 Commercial St. 
617-492-4300 
Northeast Computer Stores 
308 Boylston St. 
617-262-9582 

Braintree 

Classic Computers 

654 Washington St. 
617-848-4082 


Underground Electronics 
662 Belmont St. 
617-586-8300 


Burlington 
D.R.A. 

83 Cambridge St. 
617-229-6643 


Omega Sales 
334R Cambridge St. 
617-229-6464 


Cambridge 

The Harvard Coop 
1400 Massachusetts Ave. 
617-492-9103 
Lechmere 

88 First St. 
617-491-2000 

M.1.T. Coop 

84 Massachusetts Ave. 
617-491-4230 

Tech Computer Store 
199 Alewife Brook Pky. 
617-497-0395 

Concord 

Software Plus 

45 Walden St. 
617-369-1992 

Danvers 

Ann & Hope 


50 <p Way 
617-777-1300 


Lechmere 
Li Tree Mall 
617-777-1000 


Dedham 

Lechmere 

688 Providence Hwy. 
617-329-2200 

Falmouth 

Modular Data Systems 

184 Jones Rd. 

617-540-2510 

Ludiow 

Northeast Computer Stores 
455 Center St. 
413-589-0106 

Marblehead 

Atlantic Northeast Marketing 
24 Clifton Ave. 
617-639-0285 


Millis 

Biz-Pro Computers 
936 Main St. 
617-376-4444 


Newton 

The Bit Bucket 
1294 Washi 
617-964- 


Mass. Data Products 
343 Washington St. 
617-332-9276 


on St. 


MTG Technical Sales 
281 Needham St. 
617-969-1790 

North Attleboro 

Nexus Business Systems 
860 Landry Ave. 
617-695-4222 

North Dartmouth 

Ann & Hope 


55 Faunce Corner Rd. 
617-992-6000 


Northampton 

Northeast Computer Stores 
22 Massonic St. 
413-586-8845 


Osterville 

Eden Microcomputers 
25 Wianno Ave. 
617-428-3515 


Pocasset 

Dacal Ltd. 

41 Barlow's Landing Rd. 
617-563-5433 

Seekonk 

Ann & Hope 

99 Highland Ave. 
617-336-6000 


Northeast Computer Stores 
Center Sq., Main St. 
413-732-2391 


Stoneham 
Computer Concepts 
213 Main St. 
617-438-7131 


1300 Main St. 

617-851-4580 

Waltham 

Computer Mart of Waltham 
1395 Main St. 

617-899-4540 


Wellesley 

Byrne Computer Center 
5 Cameron St. 
617-431-7010 


Weymouth 

South Shore Computer 
1350 Washington St. 
617-335-8776 

Woburn 

Northeast Computer Stores 


400 West Cummings Park 
617-935-8060 
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buttons, each of which addresses 
a control function. Parameters are 
adjusted by a single large knob 
and displayed on a four-digit 
LED readout. Besides the for- 
midable real-time capabilites of 
the Synclavier, it also has an 16- 
track sequencer, with capacity for 
32 simultaneous notes on each 
track, and full editing facilities, 
including solo, pause, track 


bouncing, independently vari- 
able pitch and speed, 16 indepen- 
dent loops, transposition, and 
synchronization with an external 
drum machine or tape recorder. 
An “external clock-in” port can 
read any kind of pulse — from a 
metronome to the beat of a live 
drummer — and use it to set the 
sequencer’s playback tempo. 
“External sync-in” reads 50 Hz 
synchronization pulses from ex- 
ternal sources, which allows the 
sequencer to start and stop auto- 
matically on cue from a video or 
audio tape recorder or film editor. 


All functions of the machine can 
be stored on five-and-a-quarter- 
inch or eight-inch floppy disks, 
or, for more room and faster 
access, on a Winchester hard-disk 
system that can be backed up 
with a digital tape-drive system. 

Synclavier’s Terminal Support 
Option extends the power of the 
system considerably. It includes a 
music language called ‘’Script,”’ 
which allows precise off-line syn- 
thesis and editing using an 
alphanumeric keyboard. Each 
track is displayed on a separate 
musical staff, complete with key 


THE ONLY 
BASEBALL FACTS 
ANSWER-GAME! 


Who hit the most 
hits the foul pole, 


homers in a 162-game season? If a ball 
it's a foul ball— True or False? 


O.K., baseball buffs—this is your chance to play z 
high-res action-packed computer game that gives you 


singles, doubles. 


even homers .. but only if you really know 


your baseball. |.Q. BASEBALL features realistic animation 


and the sounds a 


nd music you hear at a real ball park! 


Play |.Q. BASEBALL on Apple Ii, lle, Atari & Commodore 
with 64K. All require 1 disc drive 


Available now 


— Separate disks with questions on 


your favorite American League or National League 
Team. Or one entire disk of questions on the World 


Series 
Only $14.95 


Ask for |.Q BASEBALL at your favorite computer 
software store or order directly frrom DAVKA. Credit 
card holders may order toll-free. Dealer inquiries also 


invited 


Ca 


ll Toll-Free 


1-800-621-8227 


In Illinois call 1-312-944-4070 


AMERICAN 


CONSTRUCTION 
SET 


by Will Harvey 

A profound new way to learn 
and play music. It has no com- 
petitors. It’s a powerful interac- 
tive music composition and 
learning tool. It’s a playful 
musical toy. 


ELECTRONIC ARTS 


Songs are built-in so you 
can start immediately. 

Easy and fun enough for 
non-musicians; deep and 
powerful enough to enthrall 
a serious musician. 

See the note, see its name, 
and hear it played...all live 
and interactively. 


Suggested Retail Price $40 


Byrne Computer 

5 Cameron St. 
Wellesley, MA 02181 
617-431-7010 


Computer Concepts 
Store 47A 

Hanover Mall 
Hanover, MA 02339 
617-826-6842 


Computers Etc. 

216 Newbury St 
Peabody. MA 01960 
617-535-5252 


Computer M 
Colonial Candle Plaza 


Diversified Electronics 
19 Vernon St 

Keene, NH 03431 
603-357-4360 


Ferranti-Dege Inc. 
455 Brookline Ave 
Boston, MA 02215 
617-222-2550 


RAM Computer Center 
427 Great Rd 

Acton, MA 01720 
617-263-0418 


Software Plus 
45 Walden St 
Concord, MA 01742 


617-369-1992 617-394-1566 


ic of Dennis 
W. Dennis, MA 02670 


vailable at these fine dealers 


Micro Store 

9 Cape Rd. 

. MA 02780 
617-823- 


The Program Store 
13 Dunster St. 


Harvest Computer 

118 Magazine St. 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
617-547-3289 


Taunton 


Portsmouth Computer Center 
31 Raynes Ave 

Portsmouth, NH 03801 
603-431-7438 


Microcon Software 
33 High St. 
Danvers, MA 01923 


Microcon Software 
Woburn Mall 
Woburn, MA 01801 
617-938-1234 


Cambri 
617-491- 


Tech Com 
199 Alewi 
Cambridge, MA 02140 


617-497-0395 


Software Centre 

| Great Meadow Rd. 
Burlington, MA 01803 
617-273- 


Softwaire Centre 
1000 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, Ma 02138 
617-497-9128 


Softwaire Centre 
45 Palmer St. 

. MA 02138 Lowell, MA 01852 
90 617-459-7311 


ier Store 
Brook Pkwy 


8106 


Prism Computer center 
1019 lyano Rd. 
Hyannis, MA 02601 
617-771-7716 


2919 


*Apple is a registered trademark of apple computer inc. 


and time signatures and tempo 
markings, on the terminal’s CRT. 
Compositions entered on the 
piano keyboard can be converted 
into Script files for editing. The 
screen can also show all of the 
synthesizer functions, either in 
graphic or alphanumeric format. 
Another program allows the 
adventurous composer to write 
his own composition programs, 
using a language called “MAX,” 
which is an extended version of 
XPL. Scores created with the 
terminal program can be printed 
out on a Prism dot-matrix printer 
in standard musical notation with 
dynamic and tempo markings 
and alphanumeric cues. 

Since 1982, the Synclavier has 
also been able to do sampling. 
Using 16-bit analog-to-digital 
converters at a sampling rate of 
up to 50 kHz, real sounds can be 
entered, modified, and edited 
(using digital filters), and then 
played back, either directly from 
the computer disk or with the 
keyboard. The keyboard can trig- 
ger as many as 12 discrete 
sounds, effectively making the 
system a real-time sound-effects 
library. With eight 40-megabyte 
Winchester disks on line, the 
recording capacity of the samp- 
ling system is 54 minutes — you 
could record a whole album on it. 
A four-voice polyphonic version 
of the sampling program is 
planned for release early in 1984, 
followed by an “N-voice’’ ver- 
sion. The company is also work- 
ing on a method of dumping the 
output signal directly to a digital 
recorder, with no_ intervening 
analog process. 

The latest Synclavier option is 
the Guitar Interface, which takes 
advantage of a device built into 
the Roland GR series of guitars 
for reading pickup output. The 
guitar takes over the functions of 
the keyboard: it triggers and 
tracks all of the notes, and can 
even read dynamics and pitch- 
bend. Synthesized and straight 
guitar sounds can be mixed in the 
Synclavier’s output. 

As you might have guessed, 
the Synclavier is not cheap. The 
most basic form of the Clavier 
costs about $16,000, and the price 
of a system with all the options 
can easily go over 100 grand. 
Fully loaded, the Synclavier is a 
truly formidable production tool. 
For now, though, only the largest 
and best-capitalized multimedia 
houses can afford to buy one. 

Another big-league computer 
synthesizer is the Australian- 
made Fairlight CMI (Computer 
Musical Instrument), available 
since 1975. In many ways, the 
Synclavier and the Fairlight are 
moving toward each other. The 
former started as a synthesizer 
and recently added sampling. 
The latter first gained notoriety as 
a real-sound ‘“‘emulation’’ ma- 
chine and has since improved its 
manipulation and _ synthesis 
capabilities. The Fairlight’s basic 
unit consists of a_ six-octave 
touch-sensitive piano keyboard, 
a digital processor with two 
eight-inch floppy disk drives, and 
a built-in 20-watt power 
amplifier, an alphanumeric key- 
board with a 15-inch video 
monitor, and a light pen. 

The Fairlight sampling soft- 
ware is designed to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the com- 
puter’s available memory. The 
input sampling rate is con- 
tinuously variable from 2.1 kHz 
to 30.2 kHz, and the rate is 
selected automatically so as best 
to handle the incoming sounds. 
The sampling time varies from 
0.5 to eight seconds. Each voice 
(up to eight available) uses its 
own hardware card, so multiple 
sampling rates are used in the 


polyphonic mode. Digital resolu- | 


tion on sampled waves is only 
eight bits — by contrast, a digital 
tape recorder uses 14 or 16 bits — 
but various schemes, including 
“bit-packing” and “word-gang- 
ing,” are used to keep noise and 
dynamic-range problems at bay. 


Once a sound is loaded into the’ 


Fairlight’s memory, it can be 


manipulated in a variety of ways. 
Tke instrument is furnished with 
a library of some 450 sounds — 
about 20 instruments fit on a disk. 
Each sound can be assigned 
various control parameters, such 
as volume, envelope, pitch, vibra- 
to, sustain, and portamento, all of 
which can then be accessed with 
foot pedals, faders, or the touch- 
sensitivity function on the piano 
keyboard. 

The waveforms themselves 
can be turned around on them- 
selves or merged and balanced 
with other sounds to create new 
waveforms, and can even be 
redrawn with the light pen. The 
light pen also allows the user to 
map 32 harmonics, each with its 
own envelope. 

Once the waves are completed, 
they can be played in real time on 
the main keyboard or on a slave 
keyboard. They can also be 
loaded with the alphanumeric 
keyboard and the included Music 
Composition Language software 
into an internal polyphonic 
50,000-note sequencer. Lines 
entered in real time can be edited 
and corrected off-line. 

A new development (now part 
of the Fairlight’s main package) is 
the Real-Time composer. This 
program can arrange up to eight 
voices in 256 patterns, and access 
eight of them at a time to be 
performed, edited, or looped, all 
while the machine is playing. 

For more complex arrange- 
ments, the Fairlight can be trig- 
gered by an external synchro- 
nization pulse so that it can dump 
tracks in syne onto a multitrack 
tape deck. Options available in- 
clude an interface for reading 
SMPTE timecode, so that the 
machine can automatically play 
along with video and audio tape 
recorders; various printer and 
plotter packages for recording 
screen graphics or transcribing 
note files; and an Analog Inter- 
face Controller for reading data 
from external devices; such as a 
guitar or analog synthesizer. A 
MIDI interface is also being 
developed. Prices start at $22,000 
and go way up from there. 

One machine that, for a while, 
looked as if it were going to be a 
big hit was the McLeyvier, 
named after its chief designer, 
Toronto musician and engineer 
David McLey. Soon after its 
introduction in 1981, however 
the McLeyvier dropped from 
sight. Although McLey had de- 
veloped a superb music-notation 
program using a . high-speed 
graphics plotter, the sounds of 
the $50,000 digitally controlled 
analog machine were reportedly 
not very good. 

Now a new team, headed by 
electronic-music composer and 
instrument designer Laurie 
Spiegel, is building on the origi- 
nal McLeyvier to design a totally 
new machine intended to be the 
ultimate fm compositional and 
orchestrational flexibility. It is 
tentatively named the IMP, for 
Interactive Music Processor. 

The IMP contains 16 individu- 
ally programmable digital oscil- 
lators, with room for expansion. 
Audio sampling is handled by the 
oscillator boards, using a 16-bit 
first-in-first-out scheme with a 
48 kHz sampling rate. Waves are 
stored in extra-large two-kilobyte 
tables. Also on board are eight- 
bit analog-to-digital converters 
for custom interfacing of analog 
controllers, such as joysticks or 
pedals. 

For now, the heart of the 
system is the original McLey- 
modified PDP-11/23 mini- 
computer. Spiegel eventually 
hopes to put on line a Motorola 
68000, as well as several other 
processors that will make the 
system more modular and effi- 
cient. Storage is handled by a 10- 
Megabyte Winchester disk. .A 
SMPTE timecode reader and 
generator are built in. The origi- 
nal notation program will remain 
available but other options are 
being developed, including user- 
programmable graphics that will 

Continued on page 26 





TRANSPAKS: _ 
TRANSMODEMS: 


ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 


TRANSEND 


WORLD JUST KEEPS GETTING SMALLER. 


The simplest communica- 
tions solution for your 
Apple® or IBM PC™ is also 
the most economical: 
Transpaks. 

Everything for 10% 
less. Transpaks include 
everything for instant eiec- 
tronic communications: 
Your choice of Transend 
software for Apple or IBM 
PC (capabilities range 
from intelligent terminal 
to unattended electronic 
mail); and economical 300- 
or 1200-baud modems 
designed for the Apple 
I/lle or IBM PC. 

Each Transpak solu- 
tion costs 10% less tnan 
buying Transend software 
and modem separately. 
And it saves you money 
over competitive commu- 
nication solutions as well. 

Plus valuable sub- 
scription offers. Transpaks 
include subscription offers 
to THE SOURCE™ and DIA- 
LOG's Knowledge Index™ 
Transpaks are preconfigured 
SO you can use them 
immediately. 

Transend products are 
also available separately. 
Transend software works 
with a wide range of popu- 
lar modems. Transend 
modems emulate the most 
common modem protocol 
to work with any software. 

Convenient. Econom- 
ical. And guaranteed. 
Choose your Transpak, or 
any other Transend prod- 
uct. Take it home for a risk- 
free trial. If you're not 
satisfied, return the prod- 
uct for a full refund. 

For more information, 
ask for a free copy of The 
Who, What, Why, How and 
When of Electronic Communica- 
tions from Transend. 


Transend Corporation 

2190 Paragon Drive 

San Jose, CA 95131 

(408) 946-7400 SourceMail ST1422 


Transpaks and TransModems are trademarks o: Transend Cor- 
gaemers of International Business Ma- 
le is a registered trademark of Apple 
THE RCE is a service ma Source 
qt! subsidiary of The Reader's 
I now edge Index is a service mark of DIAL’ 
Information Services. Inc 
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USE MAGIC/L 
TO WRITE 
JUST ONE PROGRAM 


Bet you can't stop with one. 


For just $295 MAGIC/L™ is yours. And suddenly 
you find you've bought more than a language 
MAGIC /L is an entire interactive environment; 
an assembler, a compiler, an editor, an 1/O pack- 
age, and a system call facility are all wrapped up 
and delivered. And now MAGIC/L is available 
for CP/M-based computers 

MAGIC /L is easy to learn. It has syntax similar 
to C and Pascal, and because it's extensible as well 
as interactive, it dramatically increases productivity. 

Program development features include a built-in 
text editor, command line recall, CCP, STAT, and 
PIP command emulation, and the ability to store 
keyboard dialog on disks 

Key language features include: CHAR, INTEGER, 
LONG, REAL, and String data types; record struc- 
tures similar to the STRUCT facility in C; anda 
complete |/O package that can provide random 
access, variable length |/O to any CP/M file 


MAGIC/L. . . It’s more than a language 
el LOKI ENGINEERING, INC. 


55 Wheeler St., Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 576-0666 


And MAGIC/L offers great portability. Source 
code which runs on CP/M can be compiled 
unmodified and run on any other processor 

Typical applications include hardware interfac- 
ing. process control, games creation, interactive 
graphics and image processing. MAGIC/L has 
made programming easier for DEC, 68000, and 
Data General users. Now it's working for CP/M 
users too. 

MAGIC /L provides everything you need to 
write a complete program. But the only way to be 
convinced is to try it yourself. Send us your $295 
check or money order— we also accept Master- 
Card and VISA— we'll send MAGIC /L for CP/M to 
you at once. A full money back guarantee is part 
of the package. Once you've sampled that first 
program, you'll have to try another and 
another and another. MAGIC /L it's more 
than a language. 


| 
| 
Cc 
MAGIC $C FaGemnart of Lote Engineering inc 
DEC 6 GO Pademark of Dagito! Equipment Corporator 
PM 1s o hademark of Digital Research nx 


EPSON COMPUTERS 





Save $700. Epson QX-10 Business Computer System. 


System includes revolutionary Vaidocs version 1.18, keyboard, high resolution monitor, 
dual disc drive, RX-80 F/T printer and cable. Peach Pak. If purchased individually, $3695 
Complete system: $2995 


Save $107.85 Epson HX-20 Portable Notebook Computer (R) 


Its built-in word processing system allows you to breeze through term papers, reports and 
creative writing assignments, even take notes. Buy the package and save. Includes HX-20 
Notebook computer with Skiwriter word processor, Learning Lab software program, 
Typing Tutor Software program, audio cassette cable, weather-resistant backpack. 


All for $795. 


Available at Harvard Square, MIT, Children’s Medical Center, 
One Federal St., Boston. 

Harvard Square Store Hours: Open 7 days a week, now 
through Thanksgiving. Mon.-Sat., 9:20 to 5:45 except Thurs., 
8:30 p.m. Sundays, open noon to 5:45. Coop Charge, Master- 
card, VISA and American Express welcome. Call Toll-Free 
1-800 792-5170 inside Mass; outside, 1-800-343-5570. 


HARVARD 
COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


Continued from page 24 
allow implementation of notation 
and editing schemes. 

According to Spiegel, the most 
important feature of the IMP is 
that it is being designed around a 
brand-new programming lan- 
guage. Somewhat similar in 
structure to FORTH or BASIC, the 
new language will allow the user 
to customize, to a great degree, 
the synthesis and notation pro- 
grams. Several completely dif- 
ferent synthesizing schemes 
might be made available for 
different voices at the same time. 
The original McLeyvier had 180 
computer commands. The IMP 
starts from there and allows the 
user to create an infinite number 
of new commands that can be 
used for abstract and 
algorithmic composition, as well 
as to redefine performance and 
recording functions. 

“It's like a word processor,” 
says Spiegel. “It can manipulate 
musically meaningful units, not 
just individual events. It can 
work like a multitrack tape re- 
corder, but it doesn’t have to; a 
composer can play a series of 
chords, and then go back and 
reorchestrate each note individu- 
ally.”” In addition, any program- 
ming structures for synthesis, 
editing, or notation that a user 
designs can be stored on a floppy 
disk and loaded into another 
machine at another location. 

It’s going to be a while before 
you can see a working IMP: 
“Something demonstrable will 
be available by February,’ says 
Spiegel, and a commerical unit 
should be out within a month or 
two after that. Because the price 
of hardware has fallen so much 
since the original McLeyvier was 
introduced, the new unit should 
come in at a much more reason- 
able cost than its predecessor. 
Spiegel predicts it will be priced 
between $25,000 and $30,000. 

Finally, we come to the ul- 
timate music machine: the 
Lucasfilms’s Audio Signal 
Processor (ASP), the result of 
several years of R&D by the folks 
who brought you Star Wars. 

The ASP was originally de- 
veloped to streamline and auto- 
mate the process of editing music 
for film. When the editor cuts 12 
frames out of a scene, the 
soundtrack has to be shortened 
by half a second — not an easy 
task when the orchestra packed 
up and went home two weeks 
ago. In its final form, the ASP will 
do everything: recording, editing, 
processing, sweetening, and 
video and film lockup. 

The machine is based around 
banks of 68000. processors, 
hooked together in a UNIX- 
type operating system written in 
the programming language C. 
The commerical version, which 
will fit into a six-foot-high, 19- 
inch-wide equipment rack, will 
contain a 32-track digital recorder 
and synthesizer. Aside from four 
300-megabyte hard-disk drives, 
however, it will have no moving 
parts. As if that weren't 
revolutionary enough, the system 
will be usable with any kind of 
“front end”: an audio or film 
mixing console, a keyboard or 
touch-pad synthesizer, and even 
a graphics tablet set up for totally 
abstract composition. 

What makes a lot of people 
nervous is that the ASP will 
easily replace any and all gear 
now used in any kind of audio 
work (except maybe portable 
tape recorders and the odd 
condenser mike), as well as half 
the engineers and musicjans who 
now make their living from 
sound recording. It will be 
available around Christmas, 1984 


— at a cost of a mere $700,000. 


Order yours now and avoid the 
rush, 0 


Small 


Continued from page 4 
NEC 8200. If you don’t travel 
and don’t need a built-in modem, 


you might prefer this machine to 
the Model 100. They are made in 
the same Kyoto factory and are 
quite similar. The NEC has no 
internal modem, but has a splen- 
did provision for plug-in RAM 
memory cartridges for data 
storage, eliminating the need to 
carry a cassette recorder. The 
NEC’s arrangement of cursor- 
motion keys is much better than 
the Model 100’s, but it was 
obtained at the cost of relocating 
the backspace key, which slows 
down a touch-typist. The NEC is 
also more likely to be discount- 
priced at retail (though a couple 
of mail-order houses are now 
discounting the Radio Shack by 
$150). 

Convergent Technologies 
WorkSlate. Full information isn’t 
yet available on this new ma- 
chine, which is said to be the first 
to feature an LCD screen that can 
display charts in four colors. 
Intended for business travelers, it 
has a built-in modem and pro- 
grams for doing spreadsheet 
calculations, creating graphs, 
writing reports, and keeping ex- 
pense records. It will be marketed 
by mail to credit-card holders 
(beginning with American Ex- 
press), as well as by retail. 

Casio FP-200. No tele- 
communicating or word process- 
ing here: there isn’t even a 
backspace key! Ths machine is a 
dedicated spreadsheet calculator, 
with provisions for filing and 
storing data such as sales ac- 
counts and inventory. 

Teleram 300, Sharp PC-5000, 
Gavilan Mobile. These are the 
luxury portables, the earliest of 
what promises to be a large 
group. They use ‘bubble’ memo- 
ries, either permanently installed 
(Teleram) or in the form of 
cartridges that can be filled with 
data and then unplugged. The 
nice thing about a bubble memo- 
ry is that it is ‘‘non-volatile’’ — 
once data is stored in it, it remains 
there indefinitely without requir- 
ing any power, so you don’t have 
to worry about a precious file’s 
being killed by a dying battery. 
The bad news about bubbles. is 
that they are very expensive, and 
their associated read/write 
circuitry is power-hungry, so bat- 
tery life is short — only four 
hours between re-charges in the 
Teleram. 

The Sharp and Gavilan pack 
virtually the full computing 
power of the IBM Personal Com- 
puter into an attaché case. To 
make the feat even more im- 
pressive, Sharp offers an ac- 
cessory printer that becomes part 
of the computer, giving you a 
complete office in a 20-pound 
package. Its appeal will ultimate- 
ly depend on how much good 
software is made available for its 
plug-in bubble-memory 
cartridges, but it’s an impressive 
package for the mobile busi- 
nessman, lawyer, or writer. 

By mid-1984, new high-capaci- 
ty portables will be appearing at 
the rate of about one a month. 
They will feature 16-bit central 
processors, ample memories, 
large 16-by-80 LCD fold-down 
screens, and integrated program 
packages similar in sophistication 
to those that now run on the IBM 
desktop PC. And they'll be 
cheaper than the three machines 
listed here, especially if they omit 
bubble memories. 


Transportables 
These are basically full-bore 
desktop computers that have 
been compacted into a smaller 
space by the artful squeezing 
out of excess air and the use of a 
small display tube. They are then 
packaged into a carrying case 
with a handle, so that they can 
easily be moved back and forth 
from office to home. Actually, 
their initial popularity was not 
based on their supposed 
portability. Rather, it resulted 
from an attractive marketing plan 
devised by Adam Osborne, in 
which virtually all the things you 
need to make productive use of 
the computer — including the 
disk drives, CP/M operating sys- 
Continued on page 28 








How about a musical interlude? With Simply Music’ 
you can learn, compose, perform, even teach music 
right in the privacy of your otwn Apple. 


Bye, bye, Reyboredom! From $995. 


SIMPLY 
C 


Simply Music, the microcomputer based synthesizer soft 
ware and hardware system. For your new mstrument 
contact, in Boston, Wurlitzer Music al 360 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115, (617) 457-1817). 


Simply Music 
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only $2499 


for a complete integrated HARD DISK office computer! 
high speed 128K RAM professional business system with ELEVEN MEGABYTE hard disk and 
powerful small business software worth over $5000 running with a large screen video terminal that 
has a 91 key full-stroke keyboard. A comprehensive, easy to use word processor, list manager, 
spelling checker and corrector, spread sheet, relational data base manager, business accounting 
package, personal accounting package, communications & file transfer software, plus a dozen 
popular computer games and 3 popular programing languages are bundied with the system. 


new trom MORROW 


the MICRO DECISION MD 11 


ee 


Up to 5000 pages of double spaced typewritten text or an 80,000 name mailing list can be put on 
line, allowing for instant access of any and all data from the keyboard without having to shuffle and 
search through cassettes or floppy disks. You can go from report writing on the word processor to 
data entry on the general ledger at file assess speeds 10 times faster than on floppy disk by merely 
typing a few keys. F 


BOSTON AREA EXCLUSIVE PREVIEW now going on at Computer Mart of Waltham, Morrow’s 
oldest and most experienced Micro Decision dealer. Come in and talk to our team of system 
analysts at 1395 Main St. (route 117), Waltham, MA 02154, (899-4540) just off exit 49 off rt. 128. 


Introductory discount price of $2499 for the complete system is only good at Computer Mart, Inc. 
through Dec. 16, 1983! : 
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Continued from page 26 
tem, word-processing and 
spreadsheet-calculation  pro- 
grams — are included in the basic 
purchase price. By contrast, many 
computers (including IBM’s) are 
merchandised like automobiles: 
the nominal price is for a 
“stripped” model, and you typi- 
cally have to spend up to a 
thousand dollars more on “‘op- 
tional” accessories and programs 
in order to get a useful system. 
Osborne I. Why do we bother 
talking about the product of a 
bankrupt company? Because 
before its demise, Osborne cut 
the Model I's list price to only 
$1295 in an effort to stimulate 
sales. Dealers have been unload- 
ing the remaining inventory of 
the machines for less than $1000 
since the bankruptcy. That’s a 
remarkably nice price for what is, 
after all, a pretty capable CP/M 
computer with a full 64K of RAM, 
two disk drives, and powerful 
programs for word processing, 
spreadsheet calculation, and so 
forth. You're getting a lot more 
for your money in this package 
than if you spent the same $1000 
on, say, an IBM Peanut. 
Obviously, the Osborne is a 
problematic investment over the 
long run, but it fits nicely into the 
strategy outlined earlier — using 





RNATIONAL 


FEATURES 
OF THE 


WEEK 


FREE BOX OF 
DISKETTES* 


with purchase of any one of the 
following — this week only 


= - FRIDAY! 
= Ashton-Tate’s new file manager. 
= - MULTIMATE 


Turn your IBM-PC into a dedicated 
word processor 


¢ HARVARD PROJECT 
MANAGER 


Your next logical step 


¢ PBS BUSINESS GRAPHICS 


Turn numbers into answers 


Under one roof you Il find all the 


THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL 


NORTHEAST 
COMPUTER 
SHOW 
IS BACK... 


If you've been thinking about buying a business computer, this Show $ 
six-hundred-plus displays feature a// of the hardware and software 
made for every computer for business, industry, the professions. gov 
ernment and education. Exhibitors include every major manufacturer 
dealer, retailer, and distributor in the Greater Boston area 


majors, including Appie. Ameri 
can Bell, Burroughs, Cado, Computer Devices. Data Genera!. Data 
point, Digital Equipment Corp., Franklin, Gandalf. General Electric 
Heathkit. Hewlett Packard. IBM. Kaypro. Lanier. Monroe. NE( 


Olivetti, RCA, Sears. Victor and Xerox, to mention only a few 


Software Centre of Burlington 
Vinebrook Plaza 
Adjacent to Burlington Mall 
273-2919 


Software Center of Cambridge 
1000 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
617-497-9128 


super show prices 


Hynes Auditorium 
Prudential Center 
Thursday-Saturday 
November 17-19, 1983 


ass 
Original '7 


Admission: $7.50 
*5% inches 


(Note these are new dates) 
10:30AM to 5:30PM daily 


The computer show offers you the opportunity to compare. question 
and learn about computers in a non-intimidating, no-obligation atmo 
sphere. If you decide to buy at the show, you Il save hundreds. even 
thousands of dollars because everything that's on display is for sale at 


a modest eight-bit machine for a 
couple of years, during which 
time it will pay for itself, and then 
replacing it with a fully de- 
veloped 16-bit system. What if 
the Osborne breaks? The war- 
ranty is worthless, of course, but 
the important news is that servi- 
cing will continue to be available: 
Xerox has agreed to service Os- 
borne computers and has bought 
a large stock of parts. 

There won't be a continuing 
flow of new programs, but most 
normal requirements will be 
amply served by the included 
software, as well as the large 
number of CP/M-compatible 
programs that can be obtained for 
it. Finally, the many Osborne 
user groups across the country 
are a continuing sources of infor- 
mation and assistance. Adam 
Osborne’s company may be 
dead, but his computers are not 
orphans. 

Kaypro II. This is the machine 
that helped kill the Osborne, 
simply by adopting the basic idea 
that made the Osborn an early 
success and executing that plan in 
a better way — with a bigger 
display screen, twice as much 
disk capacity, a neater and more 
rugged physical layout, and an 
even better collection of software 
bundled into the purchase price. 
At a list price of $1600, it’s one of 
the best buys around. The 
Kaypro also has a hidden virtue: 
inside, it is basically identical to 
the Xerox 820 office computer, so 
no matter what may eventually 
happen to Kaypro as a company, 
Xerox will always be able to fix 
the machine. 

If you need to process huge 
volumes of data, Kaypro has an 
even more spectacular deal: the 
Kaypro 10, in which one of the 
two disk drives has been replaced 
by a hard-disk system with a 
capacity of 10 Megabytes, for 
only $1200 more than the Kayprc 
Il. This may seem risky in a 
“portable’’ computer, but the 
hard disk has proven to be 
reliable. Besides, most owners 
don’t move these 30-pound ma- 
chines off a desktop very -often, 
despite the steel.case and carry- 
ing handle. 

Compaq. The fastest-growing 
type of personal computers are 
16-bit machines that claim ‘to be 
more or less compatible with the 
IBM Personal Computer. Among 
the transportable sub-group, the 
Compaq wins the prize for 
greatest compatibility — at least 
until IBM brings out its own PC 
Portable next year. Unlike many 
so-called PC clones, the Compaq 
runs nearly every IBM-com- 
patible programs as is; just stick 
the disk in the drive and run it. In 
the jargon of the trade, it’s not 
merely a PC look-alike; it’s a 
work-alike. And its monitor 
screen provides one of the sharp- 
est, crispest displays in the busi- 
ness. 

Corona PC, This PC clone is 
marketed in two versions, a 
transportable with one or two 
disk drives and a nine-inch 
screen, or a functionally identical 
desktop model with two drives 
and a 12-inch display. Its crisp 
display, rugged assembly, mod- 
est price, and relatively high 
degree of IBM compatibility 
(which can be enhanced by plug- 
ging the IBM graphics board into 
one of the Corona’s several ex- 
pansion slots) combine to make 
it an attractive system. 

Bytec/Dynalogic Hyperion. 
This Canadian machine takes the 
beauty prize; its graceful, sleek 
styling makes it a fine ornament 
for an uncluttered executive desk. 
Adding to its appeal is the fact 
that it is one of the best PC clones 
around; it even handles the 
screen graphics in many IBM- 
compatible programs, which is 
where most PC clones fall apart. 
Its amber screen is small, sharp, 
and easy on the eyes. The un- 
usually compact size and 20- 
pound weight of the chassis 
make it much less painful to carry 
about than most. The Hyperion’s 

Continued on page 30 
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HAYDEN GAME, 
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SARGO! | C2 


GET ONE FREE. 





Now you'll have twice On the back of each of these 
as much fun playing Hayden games, you'll find a 


Hayden games. Because 
when you buy one game, we'll 
give you any of these games free. 


And what games! 


You'll find fast action games 
like LASER BOUNCE, WARBLE 
and SHUTTLE INTERCEPT. 


Strategy games such as the classic 
chess game, SARGON II. Even 
text adventure games like CRIME 
STOPPER and CRYSTAL 
CAVERNS. 





coupon good for another 
game of your choice. Just fill it out, 
complete the warranty card and send 
them to us. Then we'll send you your 
free Hayden game. 


Take advantage of Hayden’s game 
plan today. Check out all our 
exciting Hayden games. 


Apple. Atari and Commodore are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, 
Inc., Atari, Inc., and Commodore Electronics Limited, respectively. 





The Computer Store, | Computer Systems & Software, 
all locations; Westminister, 
Microstore, Computer & Things, 
Taunton; No. Dartmouth; 
Computer Etc... 
Peabody; 











Nell & Associates, Zayre, — Softwaire Centre, 
Lynnfield; all locations; Burlington; 
NEECO, The Game Shop, Softwaire Centre, 
Needham: Tubman Warehouse; Lowell. 

Toys ’R’ Us, 

all locations; 

















* Offer expires January 31, 1984. Hayden games are available for Apple disk™, Atari™ disk and tape, Commodore™ disk and tape. 
Not every game is available for every type of computer. 
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main limitation is internal: there’s 
no room for expansion boards to 
add special features or more 
memory. But it’s pretty well 
equipped as is; there’s even 
provision for a built-in modem, 
and it’s the only computer I know 
of that has a modular phone jack 
rather than some bulky connec- 
tor that requires a conversion 
cable for attaching to a modular 
phone socket. This little beauty 


would make a lovely Christmas 
gift — in case you were wonder- 
ing what to get for me this year. 


Desktop computers 

Apple Ile. Not much new to 
report here, except to remind you 
that the king of personal com- 


puters is still doing well, despite 


the glamor and institutional ap- 
peal of its 16-bit competitors. 
Apple recently won a long court 
battle against Franklin, in which 
the judge agreed with Apple that 
its operating-system software 
may be protected under 


copyright laws and that therefore 
Franklin's clone of it is illegal. 
How this will affect Franklin's 
ability to undercut the Apple Ile 
by making a better and cheaper 
version of it remains to be seen. It 
is still true, of course, that the Ile 
is less expensive for Apple to 
make than the Il+ was; Apple 
could cut hundreds of dollars off 
the retail price of the Ile and still 
make a profit. Will they do so in 
order to keep people from buying 
the new IBM PCjr instead? Stay 
tuned. 

Morrow Micro Decision. This is 


Apple, Commodore, 
Timex/Sinclair’... 


We ae 


by William B. Sanders 


The idea of getting your own computer 
sounded wonderful. But now that you have 


it you’re a little scared . 


. you think it 


: sounds so technical. Weil, take heart. Relax. 


. matches your com 
because it’ll be like having our all-time 


Help is here. William B. Sanders has written 
individual books about the Apple, the 
Commodore 64, and the Timex/Sinclair 
computers. When you select the one which 


iter you can breathe easy 


favorite teacher at your side . 


* gen, Pes aH 4 ‘ou, explaining, and showing. 


Commodore 64 or Timex/Si 


ARY series sweeps away the 
confusion and explains your A 
ir in wn 


to earth terms, coupled with enjoyable 


cartoons. It shows y 


keyboard and wor’ 


‘ou how to hook it up, how to use the 
on the screen — all the unique things 


your —- can make use of it right away! and it also 


answers t 


questions you'll have about how to write 


your own simple programs, about graphics, utility 


You'll see year th 
information. And, you'll also see that not one paragraph 


ams, and various hardware options. 


LEMENTARY book contains a lot of 


or chapter is 


dull or difficult to follow. Prove it yourself. Visit your computer store. 


Open the book. Read a 
and read a paragr 


them elementary. 


*Available at all major computer and ee stores 


(@) DATAMOST, 





VISA/MASTERCHARGE accpeted. $2.00 shipping/handling charge. (California residents add 6/2 % sales tax) 
*Apple, Commodore 64, and Timex/Sinclair are trademarks respectively of Apple Computer, Inc., Commodore Business 


of the introduction, then flip to any page 
or so. You'll find it’s as understanda seta, 


helpful and as marvelous as we say. 





(213) 709-1202 


8943 Fullbright Ave., Chatsworth, Ca. 91311. 





Machines, Inc. and Timex Computer Corp. Copyright 1983 Datamost Inc. 














. ATS makes the strongest and most sensibly designed cases for 
all micro-computers, terminals, monitors, printers, etc. In fact, ATS 
can make a case for any piece of sensitve equipment that needs to 
be transported safely and easily. 

We take pride in offering the best designed and manufactured 
cases in the industry. We use only the strongest materials, including 


impact resistant ABS plastic, 


top grade plywood, extruded 


aluminum frame and heavy duty handles and latches. But what is 
most important is the interior. Every ATS case is custom fitted with 
a full foam interior (not just straps) to protect your equipment from 
bumps, scratches or damage. So if you need to travel with your 
equipment, then you need the strength and protection of ATS cases. 


Our booth at the North East 
Computer Show is #1212 


P.O. Box 774, Natick, MA 01760 « (617) 653-6724 


ATS Cases 


one of the best buys on the 
market today, and probably the 
one that I would buy if I were in 
the market for an eight-bit ma- 
chine. What makes it such a 
splendid deal is the fat pile of 
software packages included in its 
purchase price — seven of them, 
which do virtually everything 
you are likely to want to do, 
except telecommunications. 
When you do go program-shop- 
ping, you'll benefit from a special 
compatibility function that al- 
lows the Morrow to read disks in 
both Osborne and Xerox/Kaypro 
formats. The screen display is 


’ ¢fisp, and the machine is avail- 


able in several versions in the 


'$1500-$2000 price range, the price 


depending on the number and 
capacity of the disk drives. 

Radio Shack Model 4. The 
Model |/ was seriously flawed, 
and the Model III still struck me 
as a second-rate computer, but 
the folks from Forth Worth really 
got their act together with the 
Model 4. It’s competitively 
priced; it includes advanced fea- 
tures such as the capability to 
assign part of its memory as an 
“electronic disk,” providing in- 
stant access to programs and 
data, or as a “‘print spooler” that 
lets you print text and run 
another program simultaneously; 
and its word-processing program 
includes “smart key’ program- 
ming of 10 user-defined keys. 

Columbia 1600. This is a true 
PC work-alike that runs a great 
deal of IBM-cqmpatible software. 
But you may never even discover 
this, because of the large collec- 
tion of good programs that are 
bundled into the purchase price. 
To make it even a better bargain, 
the Columbia is sold by many 
discount dealers for several hun- 
dred dollars under list, and 
there’s a still cheaper transport- 
able version on the way. 

How it is possible for other 
campanies to make a_ virtual 
equivalent of the IBM PC for so 
much less money? The answer is 
that the PC was not so much 
‘designed’ as.assembled by IBM. 
It is largely made of standard 
parts and subassemblies from 
non-IBM_ suppliers, and 
equivalent parts can be bought 
by other manufacturers. IBM did 
design some of its own circuitry 
and software, especially that hav- 
ing to do with display graphics, 
which is why PC clones like the 
Columbia can’t run 100 percent of 
the IBM-compatible programs 
around. That can be frustrating 
sometimes, especially if you want 
to use some of the “integrated” 
computing-and-graphics — soft- 
ware’ packages that are so popu- 
lar these days, like Context MBA 
and Lotus 1-2-3. 

That limitation aside, the Col- 
umbia offers_a great deal of text- 
and number-processing power at 
a bargain price. However, it is 
definitely not recommended for 
first-time computer owners: the 
instruction manual supplied with 
it is notoriously inadequate, and 
you can’t expect a lot of private 
help from a discount dealer. 

Sanyo MBC-550. For a long 
time, people have been wonder- 
ing when the Japanese will come 
in and dominate the computer 
business in the same way they've 
taken over in other areas of 
electronics. The problem was that 
the success of a computer de- 


pends as much on its program- 
ming (including its operating 
system) as on its hardware, and 
with every brand of computers 
having its own special line of 
programs the Japanese had no 
clear advantage. But now, with 
the emergence of the IBM PC and 
its MS-DOS operating system as 
a de facto standard, a big market 
has opened up for-PC. clones. 
Case in point: this Sanyo IBM 
look-alike. Equipped with 128K 
of memory, one disk drive, and 
three program packages (but no 
monitor screen), it lists for $995 
— just half the price of a 
comparably equipped IBM. To 
make a working system, you'll 
have to add the optional second 
drive ‘and monitor fora few 
hundred dollars more. If you 
want the disk drives to have 320K 
capacity like other PC clones, add 
a few hundred more greenbacks, 
and suddenly it’s no longer such 
a spectacular bargain. Like many 
PC clones, the Sanyo runs some, 
but definitely not all, IBM-com- 
patible programs. 

Victor 9000. IBM may be hot 
stuff in the States, but in Europe 
the Victor 9000 is the standard by 
which othet computers are 
judged. It has only limited IBM 
compatibility, and therefore suf- 
fers from a rather limited variety 
of software, but what's available 
is first-rate, and in many ways the 
9000 is a more powerful machine 
than the IBM. For instance, it can 
be obtained with a special word- 
processing program and compan- 
ion printer that allow you to write 
scientific/engineering articles us- 
ing equations and Greek sym- 
bols, which appear (both on the 
screen and on paper) just the way 
they are supposed to. : 

Zenith Z-100. The Z-100 is as 
powerful as the IBM, and it has a 
limited degree of IBM com- 
patibility, but it is not really a PC 
clone. Its real forte is its flexibility 
and expandability: the basie ma- 
chine features dual-processor de-* 
sign so that, in addition to 
running many of the same 16-bit 
programs that run on the IBM PC, 
it also accepts the full library of 
bargain-priced eight-bit pro- 
grams that have been developed « 
over the years for the widely-sold 
Heath/Zenith 89, The Z-100 is 
available in many versions (in- 
cluding do-it-yourself Heathkits). 
It features color graphics that are 
said to be both cheaper and better 
than IBM's, with a hard disk, with 
five-inch and/or eight-inch flop- 
py disks, in two-piece or all-in- 
one form. (The all-in-ones that | 
have seen have suffered from a 
fuzzy screen, so | recommend the 
low-profile version with a sepa- 
rate monitor screen.) Finally, it 
has the standard IEEE S-100 
expansion “bus,’” which allows 
compatibility with a broad range 
of specialized add-on circuits and 
interfaces. 

As you can see from this 
survey, the market for serious 
microcomputers is intensely 
competitive and evolving rapidly 
— mostly in the direction of more 
power at lower prices. No single 
machine is clearly the, best; that 
depends on what your needs are. 
But you really can't go wrong; 
even the least capable of these 
machines can still provide major 
rewards in the form of greater 
productivity for a small business 
or for_an individual. 0 


Professional Advice, Service & Support from 
Your Authorized Dealer 


F Nel Associates 


Call for an appointment today! 


Comeuten Conran +! om 


Lynnfield 334-4227 





Match your wits against the computer and prevent World War III. If you 


fail, be prepared to fight with a complete arsenal of state-of-the-art 


tactical and strategic weapons. Features include 


eetimelacie lille me lilems Celelicmrlillir tire 
HAL'™ speech synthesis (without special hardware!) 
Realistic sound and special effects 
Options to play as enemy or defender 


Top 10 score display 


Available for IBM-PC, APPLE Il, and COMMADORE 64 computers 
IBM-PC version requires 64K. one disk drive, and color qraphics 
adapter APPLE versions require 48K. and one disk drive. and DOS 


$3 COMMADORE 64 version requires Cassette 
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SLMESLSESSELELLELEEEE: 


Tbe 


OUCHSCREEN 
PERSONAL COMPUTER. | 


The Hewlett-Packard 150° | — 


Touch the screen, instead of memorizing 
complicated commands. That's how easy it is to 
use the new ‘Touchscreen Personal Computer 
from Hewlett-Packard. It’s also easy to see it. 
Just come visit us. You might get in touch with 
a whole new you. Ee 


PT, theese tis . 


setting you free iS a 


i) il | 
Hewlett-Packard Personal Computers 


HARVEST - 


COMPUTER 


1050 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 576-0600 


HEWLETT 
(7) PACKARD 
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The Stock Portfolio System 


gets you out of the office 
and onto the golf course. 





The Stock Portfolio 











System means more for historical recall, Or \ 
leisure time. less alculate Vour return ot mi 
Worry time investment before and SUSTeIM af \ 
Use the STOCK alter tax fingertips 
PORTFOLIO SYSTEM The STOCK See your dealer O 
and vour IBM PC o1 PORTFOLIO SYSTEM send a check for SUSS 
Apple Hor IL to track provides advance notice $2 shipping (Calitormia 
stocks, bonds, CD’s, of stocks going long residents add $11.10) 
options, cash accounts term, dividends coming 
due, options expiring ” 


and vour other 
investments 

Also. tap into the 
Dow Jones News 
Retrieval service 
(optional) 

The STOCK 
PORTFOLIO SYSTEM 
generates complete 
recordkeeping reports. 
Such as Current 
Portfolio Status, Profit 
and Loss Statements, 
Individual Security 
Status, Dividend 
Income, Interest 
Income/Expense 
reports. And more. 
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SMITH MICRO 
SOFTWARE 


Pr 1B »® 604 


inset Beach, Ca. 9074: 


21.3) 592-1032 











IBM PC is a Trademark of International Business Machines 


Apple Trademark of Appie Computers tnc 
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